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A PROGRESSIVE WESTERNER. 


The day when the retail lumber dealer sat in his office 
with his feet on his desk, waiting for business to come 
in, has passed, never to return, and in his place is the 
up-to-date lumber merchant who is a salesman, an ad- 
vertiser and a hustler. The retail lumber dealer of today 
has to be all these and more to compete not only with 
his neighbor but with mail order competition. He has to 
be up and going, a leader in the community, taking part 
in everything for the betterment of exist- 
ing conditions, not only in the town in 
which he resides but in the county and in 
the State. The gospel of doing things, 
helping others, has spread during recent 
years until now the enterprising business 
man who wishes to succeed realizes that 
he must take part in community life, and 
he does it, reaping a commensurate return. 

Retail lumber associations that were 
originally formed to establish trade 
ethics have now, if they amount to any- 
thing, become service organizations, and 
are giving to their members service worth 
many times the membership cost. Ethics 
will largely take care of themselves, if 
the lumber dealer is up and coming. No- 
where in the community has the new gos- 
pel of better merchandising and better 
salesmanship taken stronger hold upon 
retail lumber dealers than in the West, 
and John Milton Crawford, of Walla 
Walla, Wash., who last February, at its 
anual meeting in San Francisco, was 
elected president of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, because of his 
active representation of everything that 
‘tands for progress in retail lumbering, 
is an excellent example of the western 
lumber dealer alive to opportunity. 

Nearly a dozen years ago Mr. Crawford 
went to the great Inland Empire region, 
of which Walla Walla, located in a great 
grain and fruit raising region, is one of 
the leading centers. Since that time he 
has taken great interest in retail asso- 
ciation matters and has ably supported 
A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in his suecessful efforts to build up 
that organization, which now numbers 
nearly 1,300 members and includes in its 
membership dealers in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, 
New Mexieo, Arizona, Nevada, and part 
of W yoming—in fact, everything west of 
the Dakotas and Colorado to the Pacific 
Ocean. At the same time Mr. Crawford 
has licen eminently successful in his own business and 
has built up a line of over forty retail lumber yards, of 
whic!, he is at the head. 

Born at Smithfield, Jefferson County, Ohio, on June 3, 
1865, his father was Dr. James B. Crawford, practising 
physician and surgeon in eastern Ohio, who passed away 
August 20, 1915, at the age of 88 years, at his home in 


Wali: Walla, where he had resided six years, and was 
interested with his sons in the lumber busisess. After 
retui 


ing home from the war, where he was the surgeon 
of an Ohio regiment, Dr. Crawford in 1866 took his little 
family to Gillespie, Ill., where he practised his profes- 
sion. There John Milton Crawford attended public 
school until he was 15 years of age. The elder Crawford 
established a lumber yard in Gillespie that John Milton 


might have something to do. A few years later he bought 


out a competitor, took in a partner and consolidated the 
two yards in the town. Dr. Crawford continued to prac- 
tice and the partner had other business, so young John 
Milton Crawford at the age of 15 was placed in charge 





of the consolidated retail yard. He was bookkeeper, 
yard man and teamster, for all of which he received $25 
a month, which his father assured him 
good wages for a boy.’’ 

In 1887 young Mr. Crawford went to Grinnell, Kan., 
to work for $50 a month for the Badger Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, to look after the yard. Grinnell 
was then a little mushroom town on the buffalo grass 
prairie. Shortly after John Milton arrived there a bliz- 
zard came along, trains were stalled, and people scarcely 


was ‘‘mighty 





JOIN MILTON CRAWFORD, OF WALLA WALLA, WASH. ; 
A Progressive Lineyard Owner and Operator and Association Executive. 


ventured out of their homes. Homesteaders’ teams came 
in from as far as sixty miles over the prairies for fuel 
and lumber, and the drivers would camp over night in 
the office, as many as seven men sleeping in Mr. 
ford’s office in their blankets many nights. 
also his own sleeping place. 

Mr. Crawford was not enamored of the ‘‘wild and 
woolley West’’ as he there experienced it, and he became 
extremely homesick, but shortly after this things changed ; 
a young lady school teacher appeared on the scene. Her 
father, J. H. Cox, was a homesteader nearby and Miss 
Mattie Cox taught the local school. On January 31, 
1889, she and Mr. Crawford were married and two living 
rooms were fixed up out of the sash and door warehouse 
adjoining the office where they lived. Later, as crops 
dried up and settlers left the country, the Badger Lum- 
ber Company closed its yard and J. M. Crawford went 
back to Illinois and bought an interest in a hardware 
store at Raymond. 


Craw- 
That was 


Six months later he took a position 
after- 


with the Paddock Lumber Company at Raymond, 


ward buying the yard and operating it under the title 
of the Crawford Lumber Company. 

Suffering from a persistent attack of asthma, Mr. 
Crawford found it necessary to seek a change of climate, 
and he went to Fairmount, Neb., in 1899, buying out the 
yard of Tidball & Fuller. This yard was previously 
managed for years by C. H. Ketridge, now residing at 
Evanston, Ill. Finding this change in climate of little 
benefit, in 1902 Mr. Crawford went to Walla Walla, 
Wash., where he formed the Whitehouse Crawford Com- 
pany, of which he was secretary. 

He found that he had practically to 
learn the lumber 
the West, 
handled not familiar with 
them. For a year he acted as yard man, 
getting in close touch with the material 
required in building. His early experi- 
ence in line yards left a desire to get back 
in that and he soon 
picked up three other yards, operating 
them as part of the Whitehouse Crawford 
Company. Later, having an opportunity 
to secure four more yards, he formed the 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company, with seven 
yards and eapital of $100,000, with him- 
self as president. He still retains the 
Whitehouse Crawford Company with the 


business over again in 
as fir and cedar were the woods 


and he was 


line of business, 


original yard, it being operated separ- 
ately. Yards were added and the capital 
was increased from time to time, until the 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber 
a line of forty 
$500,000. 
About six years ago Mr. 
brother, J. P. Crawford, joined him in 
the Whitehouse Crawford Company, which 
they continue to operate at Walla Walla. 
This plant does a large amount of high 
grade mill work, and it operates prob- 
ably the largest retail 
eastern Washington, 
manufactures 


Company now has 


yards and a capital of 


Crawford’s 


lumber yard in 
and the same time 
trim, show 
eases and bank and store fixtures. 

J. M. Crawford besides being president 
of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Company is 
also president 


interior house 


of the Crawford-Eagleson 


Company, Dayton, Wash.; the Oregon 
Lumber Company, Pendelton, Ore., and 


the Whitehouse Crawford Company, Walla 
Walla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crawford have two sons, 
Harold and Howard, both associated with 
their father in the lumber business. Har- 
old is a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and conduets the 
architectural and engineering department 
for the Tum-A-Lum Lumber 
while Howard has charge of the general office. 
ter, Susie, 


Company, 
A daugh- 
a graduate of the Walla Walla high school, i 
now attending the University of Washington, at Seattle. 

Mr. Crawford has always taken a likely interest in 
local affairs wherever he resided, particularly in 
Walla Walla. He is a trustee of the First Presbyterian 
Chureh member of its building committee that 
recently completed the construction of a $75,000 church. 
He has been a director and president of the Walla Walla 
Commercial Club, and has done everything possible to 
put Walla Walla ‘‘on the map’’ and keep it there. He 
has always been a consistent Republican, voted for Taft 
in 1912, and says he is proud of it. As already stated, 
Mr. Crawford is an excellent example of the up-to-date 
modern retail lumber merchant, employs modern and busi 
ness getting ideas, and is not afraid to meet competition. 

He stands out strongly as a leader 
of retail lumber 
strong 


kind, 


has 


and a 


in the new school 
He is a man of good ideas, 
hard worker, 
and companionable. 


selling. 


determination, a and personally 


considerate 
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Meet Us At Lincoln, Nebraska - 


Wednesday, Thursday, Frday—January 19-20-21 


at the Annual Meeting of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held in the Lincoln Hotel. 
We want to meet every dealer who is interested in making and holding trade. Whether you sell 


Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine, Fir, Larch or Cedar 


we have something to tell you that will help build up your business. We give you lumber only of the 
highest quality and the best service, as we handle exclusively one of the most complete stocks of Inland 
Empire products. Better order a mixed car today and let us end-fill it with Idaho White Pine Lath. 
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CALL OR WIRE US AT OUR EXPENSE. 


C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, 


1214 Farnam Street, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring LUMBER : 


34,000 ft. 13-16”"x1” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1%” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


73,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clear Beech Flooring Write for Prices 
72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
MY, 


a ey o@ W.D.Young @ Co. 
Beech, Birch and O28 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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One Difficulty About Figuring. 


Nineteen-Fifteen has hit the chute, unless the millman’s 
ears deceive him, and every lumbering galoot is wondering 
how it will leave him. The millman would be mighty glad 
to have it all in facts and figures. Was business good or 
was it bad—a path of roses or of chiggers? 

He ought to take his journal and his day-book, cash- 
book and his ledger and figure costs from boom to band, 
from piney woods to patent edger. He ought to figure 
everything with lines of red and fancy border—but while 
a with figuring some other guy would land an 
order. 





Lumber’s Superiority Supported by a 
Farm Journal. 


‘‘Lumber is still the principal building material used 
on our farms for the construction of all sorts of build- 
mgs. Other materials have been appearing on the mar- 
ket for many years and are coming to be used more and 
more. In some cases the increase in the use of these 
newer materials is more the result of the extensive adver- 
tismg given them than any superiority which they offer 
to wood. In other cases the increased use of them is due 
to a combination of the publicity which is given them 
through advertising and the fact that they are really 
superior to wood for certain uses for which they are 
most advocated.’? 

Such is the introductory paragraph of an article ap- 
pearing in the January 1 issue of the Farming Business 
under the head ‘‘A Shingle Roof to Last Forty Years.’’ 
Thus a full page in one of the leading farm journals of 
the country is devoted to dissemination among farmers 
of the information compiled by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN as the result of its recent Shingle Roof Contest. 
The compilation ‘‘How to Make a Forty-Year Shingle 
Roof’’ which appeared upon page 40 of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of November 27, 1915, is reproduced in full 
with illustrations, and the comment by the editor of the 
Farming Business is exceedingly fair and non-partisan. 

Disregarding the fact that such publicity may influ- 
ence some doubters to use shingles the publication of 
such matter which will tend to spread among consumers 
a better knowledge of the proper utilization of wood is 
bound to be very helpful to the lumber industry. 





Practical Methods Presage Greater 
Use of Wood. 


Significant of the new order of things in the lumber 
trade and showing that lumbe.men are becoming edu- 
cated to the need for more effective publicity methods 
in behalf of the industry generally is the action of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Lumbermen’s Club at a recent meeting 
when that club voted to enter into an aggressive public- 
ity campaign in behalf of forest products in that city. 

The Toledo club plans to contract for regular space in 
the local papers, this space to be used for advertising 
forest products and for impressing upon the people the 
advantage of using wood in all places where wood should 
properly be used, thus eradicating much of the prejudice 
that has been engendered against wood in the minds of 
the general public by the activity of competing mate- 
rials and the lethargy of the lumbermen. 

The advertising of the club is to be general in its 
scope, tending to create a greater interest in wood, and 
the individual dealers have agreed to fortify this general 
publicity by their own separate advertising through which 
each will secure his share of the demand developed 
through the general campaign. 

This sort of codperation and concert of action is the 
kind of work that will prove most effective in promot- 
ing the greater uses of wood and firmly establishing the 
popularity of lumber among the people who buy and use 
building material, and the Lumbermen’s Club of Toledo 
is to be congratulated on taking the lead in inaugurating 
this movement among local lumber dealers. 





Retail Lumbermen Should Have a 
Practical General Policy. 


Retailing of lumber has developed in different ways 
and under different conditions than has other merchandis- 
ing, and because of this fact lumbermen have not always 


_ felt it necessary to work out the refinements of method 


that their brother retailers in other lines have found 
valuable. Recently there has come something of a 
change. Rising costs of stock and of operation and 
keener competition with local retailers and with alien 
concerns have convinced a good many lumbermen that 
they have an immediate need for greater efficiency in 
some or all parts of their business. When this change 
of mind does come to a man one of the first things he is 
likely to think about is salesmanship. If he is one of 
those persons who have been content to carry a stock 
of lumber and to wait until necessity brings unsolicited 
business to him he is likely to get wrong ideas about the 
art of selling. Perhaps he reads articles in general busi- 
ness magazines about salesmanship and sees that emphasis 
is laid upon the salesman’s manner toward the customer, 
upon right methods of showing goods, directions for 
putting in a word at the proper time, and the like. But 
when he tries to imitate these things in his business the 
promised results probably do not follow. 

These selling directions are usually good in themselves, 
but they presuppose things in the business that the lum- 
berman does not have. They are meant by the writers 
merely to be refinements of a small part of salesmanship ; 
and to be successful they must be based upon a well de- 
veloped selling policy. 

Salesmanship in its large aspects ought to include at 
least three things: preliminary advertising, the actual 
dealing with the customer in the yard or office, and the 
giving of those trade-holding services that make future 
sales easy. Too little attention paid to advertising, or 
money spent on it in an unproductive way, results in 
waste or the escape of possible business. Lack of atten- 
tiveness when the customer is in the yard may cause him 
to leave in disgust. Slow service or misrepresented goods 
will make future sales hard if not impossible. 

Since it is the thing in which the whole business cen- 
ters, this matter of salesmanship deserves the increased 
attention which it is getting. But retailers who are in- 
terested ought to remember that the organization of a 
consistent general policy in which advertising, selling 
and service are linked up together must come first. After 


that is done they can study out the right time and way 
of shaking hands, when to talk about the weather and 
how to apply all the other selling kinks that theory and 
experience may suggest. 





THE BROOKLYN Park Department has labeled the 100 
most common native tree species in the parks of that 
city with neat enameled labels, giving the common and 
botanical names of the species. This particular idea was 
strongly urged by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN many years 
ago and the idea has now been taken up in many parks 
all over the country. It is of material assistance in in- 
creasing the popular knowledge of the visual characteris- 
tics cf our native trees. 
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Does the Association Get the Full 
Value of the Secretary’s Report ? 


The association season is at hand and organizations 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers will soon 
assemble. The chief feature of the opening session will 
again be the secretary’s report. 

The custom has been to read this at a time when the 
attendance usually is light and attention is seareely yet 
fixed on the proceedings. If it is a real report, showing 
the activities of the officers since the last convention and 
the present state of the organization, it is an important 
and vital document. Yet the chances are that most of 
its value is lost by the time and manner of reading and 
the manner of listening. 

It would seem that it would be better if the members 
might come to the convention with this information al- 
ready in their possession, ready to act intelligently upon 
the affairs of the association. Whether an association 
is losing or gaining in work, influence and membership 
is a fact likely to be largely lost sight of under the pres- 
ent arrangement. 

It would be better if the member knew the needs of his 
association before he came to the meeting. Then he 
would be much more likely to have a remedy thought out, 
if a remedy is needed. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
certainly be glad to put this information in the hands of 
the members in advance of the conventions, if the secre- 
tary so desires. 





Safety Measures Taken in Factory 
Buildings. 

The new building of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany at Camden, N. J., instead of stairways, has in- 
clined walkways or ramps running between floors, with a 
slope of 134 inches to the foot. These inclines have a 
capacity for emptying the building, containing 3,200 men, 
in eight and three-quarter minutes. In case of a fire 
drill, using the four fire towers as well as the inclines, 
the building can be emptied in a little more than four 
minutes. 

Another feature of the building that is novel but not so 
certainly commendable from the safety standpoint is the 
use of hollow cast iron columns in the interior of the 
building, these columns acting as supporting members 
for the flat slab concrete floors, also as ventilating ducts, 
with ventilation openings on each floor. It would seem 
somewhat difficult to protect columns of this sort suffi- 
ciently against fire that would be able to attack the 
interior through the ventilating ducts in apparently a 
severe manner, and particularly those columns that are 
used as suction ducts for the conveying of sawdust and 
shavings. Is it to be understood that these hollow col- 
umns are given a sufficient fire protective coating upon 
the inside as well as upon the exterior? 





Will Utilize Moving Pictures to Influ- 


ence Needed Legislation. 


Utilization of moving picture films for the purpose of 
influencing legislation is a new departure that should 
prove to be more effective than the most powerful 
lobby, because lawmakers may thus be brought face to 
face with the problems they are expected to solve and 
gain a first hand knowledge of actual conditions that no 
oral or written description could give. 

To assist in aecquainting members of Congress with the 
need of a comprehensive and systematic plan for improv- 
ing the Mississippi River and controlling its floods so as 
to prevent the great annual loss of life and property due 
to overflows, the Mississippi River Levee Association has 
secured several thousand feet of films and will show 
them in Washington while is pending the legislation hav- 
ing for its object the placing of this project under an 
independent bill, similar to that under which the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal was authorized. 

With the codperation of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, Government officials and manufacturing, agri- 
cultural and commercial interests in the Mississippi Delta 
the association has secured moving picture films of scenes 
along the river from Cairo to its mouth that will show 
indisputably the great importance of the project—im- 
portant, not to the inhabitants of the Mississippi Delta 
alone but to the entire country as well. 

These pictures, taken from a steamer that made the 
1,000-mile journey for that purpose, show the cities 
passed enroute, steamboats, barges and tows, with the 
river traffic, caving bends, sand bars being formed, 
dredges at work, revetment fleets, levee threatened by 
eaving banks, levees under construction, and in addition 
to these pictures of agricultural and industrial scenes 
showing the development of the delta where levees have 
been built sufficiently high and strong to inspire con- 
fidence. 

In addition to these pictures will be exhibited 4,000 
feet of films covering scenes on the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Company’s operations at Charleston, Miss., depicting the 
lumber industry and showing -how ecutover timber lands 
are cleared and put into cultivation and what great areas 
may be made available for development if levee protec- 
tion is secured, 


In connection with these and in order vividly to show 
the contrast between these peaceful, happy scenes and the 
devastation wrought by the floods pictures have been 
secured showing the river at its height, the crevasse with 
the water rushing through, carrying death and destruc- 
tion in its path. 

The displaying of these pictures to members of Con- 
gress should show them, as nothing else could except 
actual visits to the scenes, the necessity of abjuring 
politics in this instance and providing under a separate 
bill for the construction of a levee system that will as- 
sure control of the Mississippi River floods and protection 
to this delta with its wonderful opportunities for agri- 
cultural and industrial development. 





Lumber Hauling an Important Factor 


in Road Maintenance. 


The last session of the West Virginia legislature passed 
an act the substance of which is as follows: 

‘*Persons, firms, ete., making continuous use of any 
piece of the country road or driving thereon any wagon, 
and by such use causing more than the usual wear, may 
be compelled to put thereon a section man or men and 
keep or assist in keeping said road in such repair as the 
court may order. Any person disobeying or refusing such 
orders shall be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof fined not to exceed $50, or be 
imprisoned, or both.’’ 

County engineers in that State are now applying to the 
team hauling of lumber the provisions of this act in a 
number of cases where damage to the roads has resulted 
from this traffic. The secretary of the State Highway 
Commission considers this a move in the right direction, 
but favors as a more effective move the imposition of a 
wheel tax based upon tire widths and the amount of 
damage to highway service. Under a suggested schedule 
a wagon capable of carrying 4,000 pounds and with 
wheels having tires two to two and one-half inches wide 
would be taxed much more heavily than a wagon of the 
same capacity with 6-inch tires. The tax would be still 
lower in cases where the front wheels of a wagon do not 
have the same width of tread as the rear wheels; that is, 
where they do not run in the same track. On automo- 
biles the horsepower and weight would determine the 
wheel tax. The revenues to be produced by this tax are 
to be applied to road maintenance if his idea should be 
put into force. 





Shippers Can Assist Carriers by Prompt 
Handling of Cars. 


To quote a mixed metaphor that appeared in one of the 
country’s leading dailies this week: ‘‘The country is in 
the grip of a wave of prosperity.’’ Prosperity, of course, 
always means both trouble and dividends for the rail- 
roads; trouble, because they are expected to transport 
tremendous quantities of freight without undue delay 
and in spite of enormous obstacles; and dividends, be- 
cause as a rule they do most of the impossible things we 
expect of them. 

If there were any doubt of our prosperous condition 
at this time it would be eliminated by the perusal of a 
cireular issued by the General Managers’ Association, 
of Chicago, addressed to shippers and receivers of freight, 
industrial and traffic managers and commercial organi- 
zations throughout the country, in which attention is 
called to the fact, among other things, that ‘‘the increase 
of 913,081,000 bushels of grain, if loaded in ears at 
1,350 bushels to the car, would make 676,356 more ear- 
loads than in 1914.’’ 

On this account and because there is a tremendously 
increased demand for cars for handling steel, munitions 
and other tonnage, and on account of congestion along the 
Atlantic Seaboard due to difficulty in securing charters, 
the railroads are being forced to appeal to the shipping 
publie for help in untangling what promises to become a 
very serious situation unless it ean be overcome by codp- 
erative effort. Consequently, the General Managers’ As- 
sociation offers these suggestions: 

‘¢Load and unload all cars as quickly as possible. 

‘*Load all cars to the full capacity. 

‘* Anticipate the disposition of freight before its ar- 
rival. 

‘Order only such ears as can be loaded promptly. 

‘Do not order special type of car when ordinary type 
will answer the purpose. 

**Reduce to the minimum the practice of billing cars 
to intermediate points to be held for reconsignment.’’ 

Lumbermen have at times regarded car shortages as 
blessings in disguise because in a few instances they 
have prevented the flooding of the market and thus have 
exercised undoubtedly beneficial effect upon the price 
situation. But there can be no such balm in a ear short- 
age at this time, and it consequently seems to be the 
duty of every lumberman to help the railroads as much 
as he can by complying with these suggestions. For the 
next few months it is safe to assume that every car sent 
merrily on its way without undue delay will go forth 
to earn something for the lumberman who released it, at 
least by stimulating activity in some other line of busi- 
ness and thereby stimulating the demand for lumber, 


Practical Forestry Epitomized by an 
Authority. 


The real forestry movement—the movement in which 
lumbermen can be interested and can interest themselves 
—was never better epitomized than it was by Dr. Henry 
Sturgis Drinker, president of the American Forestr; 
Association, in his address before the American Civic 
Association at Washington last week. 

The lumber industry had a hard time, for a long time, 
making it clear to the public that it was not the enem) 
of the forest but the friend—and that its insistence that 
such a movement must be practical was not opposition 
but constructive criticism. The leaders of the forestry 
movement have come to see this, evidenced by these 
splendid words of Dr. Drinker: 

‘*Remember always that forestry does not mean the 
keeping of our trees and woods uncut. It does mean the 
keeping of our trees uncut until the timber matures and 
is needed. Forestry, as a science, means the constant 
cutting at maturity, and the replenishing and regrow- 
ing and again cutting of our timber supplies for the 
nation’s needs; and its teachings are directed to doing 
this in the wisest and most scientific and economical way. 
There are, of course, many cases in which it is desirable 
to preserve grown timber uncut in our city, State and na- 
tional parks, and in private holdings, but this is preser- 
vation of our woodlands for an aesthetic and not for an 
industrial purpose. What our nation is mainly concerned 
with is the promotion and encouragement of proper pro- 
visions for the economic cutting and regrowth of our 
timber. * * * The need is not so much to set them aside 
and conserve them for the use of future generations as 
to be sure that they are not wasted in their use by the 
present generation. 

‘‘Let our natural resources, our woods, our mines and 
our waters be utilized, following the natural laws of sup- 
ply and demand, with due regard to the essential factor 
that private capital will never venture into the proper, 
broad, economic exploitation of these resources without 
the essential assurance of a sufficiently permanent tenure, 
if located on Government owned lands, to insure an ade- 
quate return. And let us give due recognition to the 
thought that conservation may be overdone by the undue 
and unwise stimulation of such demand for drastic 
governmental control that we may dwarf the business de- 
velopment of our present and coming generations by con- 
serving resources, now urgently needed, only to set them 
aside for the needs of an indefinite future when other 
agencies may have been found to take their place.’’ 

It was to be expected that Dr. Drinker; who is no 
new convert to practical forestry, would say these things. 
They have never been said better; and it is pleasant to 
know that laymen are saying to laymen the things that 
lumbermen have been trying to say, often at the expense 
of an accusation of self interest. 





Placing of Concrete in Freezing Weath- 


er a Dangerous Practice. 


That the placing of concrete during freezing weather 
is a dangerous practice is, of course, well known, but the 
method commonly used to prevent freezing has also been 
attacked as containing serious elements of danger. 
Charles F. Lewis, of the Walter P. Rice Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, contributes to a recent issue of the 
Engineering Record an account of an instance where in 
a central part of a concrete building nearly all the floors 
had disintegrated and the concrete in many places had 
fallen through, apparently from its own weight. The 
following theory is offered to explain this failure: 

‘The cause of the above condition has been a mys- 
tery, and though we have asked a number of experienced 
concrete engineers regarding it we have received no sat- 
isfactory explanation. Finally a prominent contractor 
of the city, after searching his ‘memory files,’ stated 
that he felt confident that these particular floors were 
‘run’ during cold weather, that ‘salamanders’ had been 
used to prevent freezing and that these had been placed 
near the central part of the floors and that hot air from 
them, impinging directly against the floor above, caused 
this to dry out too quickly for the proper curing of the 
concrete, which was probably of a ‘dry’ mix. If this is 
the true solution, or even a partial one, it would be inter- 
esting to know the condition of other floors about the 
foundry which have been dried out in a similar manner. 
Of course, where ‘forms’ have been used to support the 
wet concrete these would protect it against the too rapid 
drying, but how about floors Where ‘self-centering’ has 
been used? 

‘‘We would be pleased to have the opinion of some of 
your many readers on the cause of the above describe: 
deterioration; also as to whether the sulphur fumes, from 
the coke used in salamanders, would have been injurious 
or not.’’ 

The hardening of cement in concrete is a chemical 
process and, like all chemical processes, the necessary 
reactions do not take place unless all the conditions are 
favorable, and, as these reactions proceed very slowly, 
sufficient care in the placing of the mixture must be sup- 
plemented by continued care until the concrete has reached 
its final set and maximum of strength. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


KILN DRYING OF SODA-DIPPED STOCK VERY 
SATISFACTORY. 

We have been dipping considerable of our stock prior to 
putting the same through the kilns, with very satisfactory 
results. Practically all our high grade shortleaf finish is 
treated in this.manner.—Scorcw LumMBrer CoMPANY, Fulton, 
Ala. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently published an in- 
quiry as to experience of lumber manufacturers in the 
kiln drying of lumber that had gone through the soda- 
dipping process. The above is received in response to a 
request for experience along this line. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be pleased to hear from other manu- 
facturers who have had similar practical tests.—EDIToR. | 








IS ENTITLED TO PRACTICAL SYMPATHY. 


Ruston, La. 

Some time ago I noticed where some good hearted man 
wrote to the LUMBERMAN asking the men who have accumu- 
lated great wealth in the lumber business to pension the 
employees who have worked all of their best days in the mill 
business. 

I am an old filer, began filing January, 1868; have worked 
at that trade continuously with the exception of the year 
1914, and the reason I did not work that year was because 
I could not get the work to do on account of my age. I 
will be 70 years old the 22nd of January, 1916, making 
forty-eight years in the filing room in mills all the way from 
5,000 to 150,000 capacity, and as I have worked all of my 
best days in the filing room I do not know how to do any- 
thing else. Now I am down and out and the millmen will not 
employ me on account of my age, although I am competent 
and can do much better work than the majority of the young 
men but can not get the chance. I have lived a respectable 
and decent, sober life and have always appeared well, and 
now it is very humiliating for me to have to ask for help. 
If necessary, I can give as good references as almost any 
man as to my character, reputation, ability etc. I am a 
Knight of Pythias in good standing but belong to no other 
order. I never was in a strike or walkout. My motto was 
always to live and let live. I own a small home here in the 
little town of Ruston. My income is distressingly short. 

Trusting the wealthy lumbermen will come to my rescue 
and assist me in some way to make a living in my old days 
and trusting this letter will not be passed unnoticed, I am— 
J. R. CRAWFORD. 


[This letter is referred to manufacturers in the vicin- 
ity of Ruston, La., who may be able to give this filer 
employment.—EDITOR. | 





THE IDAHO PINES MORE CLEARLY DEFINED. 


Inote that on page 31 of the December 25, 1915, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN you endeavor to explain the difference 
between Idaho white pine and Idaho soft pine. You print 
an inquiry you have from an inquirer who states he has had 
correspondence with a firm in “southern Idaho” who advise 
their product is southern Idaho soft.pine. 

Most of the true Idaho white pine (Pinus monticola) 
comes from the northern portion of Idaho, where it grows 
with the western white pine (Pinus ponderosa), but a large 
quantity of western white pine also comes from southern 
Idaho. You speak of the “Idaho white pine” as the Pinus 
ponderosa and the western soft pine as though it were the 
Pinus monticola, whereas the reverse is the case. I agree 
with you in saying the “western white pine is the same as 
‘western soft pine’” (pinus ponderosa), but disagree with 
your statement in the last paragraph of your article that 
“western yellow pine * * * is sold commercially as 
Idaho white pine.” 

Idaho white pine (Pinus monticola) is a true white pine 
such as the eastern white pine from Michigan etc., but 
western soft pine, or western white pine (Pinus ponderosa), 
is really a western yellow pine, though of softer texture and 
quality than southern yellow pine, and is called locally in 
Idaho “yellow pine” to differentiate it from Idaho white pine. 

From the correspondence as you have printed it I would 
be led to believe that the party in southern Idaho is offering 
“sott texture western yellow pine” (Pinus ponderosa), par- 
ticularly as he states his product is not Idaho white pine. 

There has been a great deal of misunderstanding in the 
East about these two woods on account of the similarity of 
names. Hence I am writing in order to make more plain 
your statement, which appears to me to be somewhat ambigu- 
ous and misleading.—Grorce BE. Liprincorr, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

[Although this letter comes from the far East, it 
shows a more exact knowledge of the Idaho pines than 
was exhibited in the article referred to, which appeared 
in Query and Comment in the issue of December 25. It 
appears, as Mr. Lippincott states in his letter, and as 
shown by letters that have been received from others, 
that the Idaho manufacturers have adopted for Pinus 
moiticola the trade term ‘‘Idaho white pine’’ and for 
Pinus ponderosa the trade term ‘‘western soft pine,’’ 
and these are the terms that are used in a booklet which 
Was issued in behalf of these associated manufacturers 
some time ago. 

the United States Forest Service has for some time 
contended that the correct popular term for Pinus 
ponderosa is ‘‘western yellow pine’’ and for Pinus 
mov ticola is ‘*western white pine,’’ and throughout the 
territory generally of these pines this terminology has 
been more or less recognized, if one may disregard the 
fact that a considerable proportion of Piaus ponderosa 
ot the softer sort has been marketed as ‘‘ western white 
Pino’? from other sections than the Inland Empire. For 
the timber of that section a superior quality is claimed 
because of its sheltered growth in the valleys, and it is 
probably largely from this cause that the manufacturers 
of that section have adopted special terms for their 
produet that do not conform with the broad general usage 
oulside of that territory. 

"he booklet in question and all other advertising lit- 
Crature that was available when the original article was 
“iiiten make no mention of the botanical nomenclature 
of these woods, and in writing the article it was neces- 
Sary to judge largely by the description of nature of 


growth and defects, which apparently was a misleading 
guide. 

E. C. Tillotson, sales manager at Minneapolis, Minn., 
of the Rose Lake Lumber Company of Rose Lake, Ida., 
and two Canadian milling concerns also sent in a com- 
munication, in which he says: 

I believe it is proper that correction of your article should 
be made to the effect that the lumber commercially sold as 
Idaho white pine is a true white pine, while the lumber com- 
mercially designated as western white pine, western pine, 
Oregon pine, Oregon white pine and many other terms which 
are more or less misleading is in reality a species of yellow 
pine. 

These statements are also confirmed in correspondence 
received from A. W. Laird, general manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida. Mr. Laird in 
his letter says: 

We who manufacture and sell Idaho white pine which is 
true to species (Pinus monticola) have a great deal of trouble 
with mills and dealers who endeavor to sell a nice quality 
of western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa) as white pine. 
The purchaser is naturally disappointed in the quality of 
the lumber he receives (if he does not know the difference 
between what he got and what he thought he was getting) 
and the result is that he abandons the use of white pine. 
We not only lose a possible customer for white pine, but he 
becomes an active knocker. 


It is quite evident from the correspondence that has 
been elicited by the blunder in the original article that 
Idaho manufacturers in general wish it to be generally 
understood that by Idaho white pine they mean Pinus 
monticola, which is classified by the Forest Service as 
among the white pines, using that term in the generic 
sense in dividing all pines into either white or yellow. 
Mr. Laird’s statement, however, that in some instances a 
nice quality of western yellow pine, or Pinus ponderosa, 
is sold as white pine could be carried somewhat farther. 
There have been some isolated instances where it has 
been sold as Idaho white pine, although undoubtedly the 
associated manufacturers of the Inland Empire as a body 
are against such practices. This distinction between these 
two woods, however, is not always so clearly stated in 
behalf of these manufacturers as in Mr. Laird’s letter. 
An advertising booklet for these two woods was issued 
some time ago under the title: ‘‘Idaho White Pine, 
Western Soft Pine, Two Peas in a Pod, and other Inland 
Empire Forest Products.’’? This book uses the following 
language: 

There are, strictly speaking, two pines. One of them is 
the Idaho white pine, a true white pine, so closely related 
and similar to the eastern white pine that only an expert 
botanist can tell the trees apart. The other is the western 
soft pine, which is so closely related as far as the wood is 
concerned to the white pine that where there is no white 
pine it is sometimes called white pine. This wood is the 
natural ally of white pine and for some purposes has largely 
replaced white pine. Together the two can fill any use 
where soft pine is best and these uses are very many. 

A little farther along the following language occurs: 

Now a word as to why white pine has been considered the 
king of structural woods and also why Idaho white pine and 
western soft pine qualify for the Royal Family. In the 
first place these woods are light in weight and strong in 
proportion to their weight. They are of soft and even tex- 
ture and work easily and smoothly into moldings and pat- 
terns of various kinds. Their softness, smoothness and 
evenness of fiber make it easy to give them a smooth and 
highly polished surface when desired. They also take 
paints, stains and varnishes readily and hold paint much 
better than any other wood. 


This booklet does not bear a date but bears upon the 
last type page the address of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

It is to be hoped, however, that enough has been said 
upon this subject to indicate that by the commercial 
term ‘‘Idaho white pine’’ the botanical species Pinus 
monticola is intended according to the official and gen- 
erally recognized meaning of the term.—EDITor. | 


WHAT ARE LONG JOISTS? 

Would like to have your opinion regarding the following 
situation: An architect in his specifications on a certain 
building that is to contain joists ranging in length from 10 
to 30 feet states that all long joists are to be dressed one 
edge, and the others, of course, S1S1E. Now, as there was 
nothing definite shown in his plans what was to constitute 
long joists, the question kas come up what lengths are to 
be termed long? 

Would appreciate it very much to have you inquire of some 
of your architect friends what they would consider long 
joists and also give us your opinion.—Grorce H. WILBuR, 
Secretary, Wilbur Lumber Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

{It is quite probable that this architect himself did 
not have any very definite idea of what he meant by long 
joists and the opinion of other architects would there- 
fore be of little service in this direction. In some kinds 
of lumber ordinary lengths are considered to run up to 
16 feet and are included in the common price, while at 
18 feet a premium for extra length begins. In other 
woods, however, the division is made between 18-foot 
and 20-foot lengths. A long joist in northern or south- 
ern pine would be included in the medium lengths in the 
Pacific coast woods because of the large character of 
the timber from which they are mmnufactured. 

Very likely an architect who will specify in such a 
loose manner will accept almost any definition of the 
term that is suggested to him by a lumberman, and 
especially such an experienced veteran as makes this 
inquiry. Greater care in writing specifications so that 
they will show what they mean is more to be desired 
than highly technical skill in interpreting such loose 
language, which at the best can be no more than a guess 
of what was in the mind of the writer.—EpITor.] 


ASKS LUMBERMAN TO RENEW HIS REQUEST. 


Perhaps you can help me out of a little difficulty. Some 
brother lumberman in Kansas wrote our Mr. Frank Hodges, 
who is a director of the Kansas: Life Insurance Company, 
asking some questions of him. Our Mr. Hodges is in Cali- 
fornia, where he has been quite sick for some time. Unfor- 
tunately the letter has been destroyed and the brother lum- 
berman is undoubtedly wondering why we have been so dis 
courteous as to ignore his request. 

If this reaches the eye of the lumberman in question we 
hope he will renew his request, when the matter will be 
given quick attention—HopcGes Bros., Olathe, Kan. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SPRUCE GALL 
LOUSE. 

The Winged stage emerging from the spruce galls migrates 
to the alternate hosts (larch and Douglas fir) and deposits 
eggs on the needles, and the young hatching therefrom re- 
main there until next spring, when more eggs are deposited 
and the young settle in the opening buds and feed on the 
young necdles as they grow. When fully matured they 
migrate back to the spruce and lay eggs, the young from 
which enter the opening buds and form the gall. Therefore 
spraying with kerosene emulsion and other contact insecti- 
cides when new growth starts in the spring will catch the 
young at the critical stage. All three hosts, if they occur 
on the same grounds, should be sprayed. This species is 
capable of existing on the spruce alone and is reported to 
be even more injurious when the alternate hosts are not 
present, in which case the treatment is confined to the 
spruce. 

[It will be recalled that among certain evergreen foliage 
specimens which were sent from the Adirondacks for 
identification was one of the spruce that showed a peculiar 
clubbing of the ends of the twigs. This was referred to 
A. D. Hopkins, forest entomologist of the Bureau of 
Entomology of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who in reply sends the brief above, which is of 
considerable interest as showing that this particular 
affliction of spruce typically occurs where the trees grow 
in the same stands with larch and Douglas fir. Obviously, 
however, the occurrence on the spruce in the Adirondacks 
corresponds to the fact stated in the last paragraph of the 
above brief.—Ep1Tor. ] 





MARKET FOR PLANER SHAVINGS. 

Can you tell me where a person can find a market for 
planer shavings from shortleaf yellow pine? Also would 
these not do to make paper out of, and do you know of any 
pulp plant that uses them? 


[The above inquiry comes from a Georgia mill plant. 
It is very difficult to find a profitable market for mill 
waste of this sort, unless there are large nearby cities 
where such waste can be used for packing, bedding ete. 

To utilize planers’ shavings in the manufacture of 
wood pulp is entirely practicable, although there is a 
certain loss of weight in the digestor process as com- 
pared with chippings made from solid wood. In work- 
ing with shavings there is a somewhat larger proportion 
of short fibers, which are either overcooked in the 
digestor or lost in the wash water, so that a given amount 
of shavings do not give so large a weight of the finished 
pulp. Shavings are, however, a better material than is 
sawdust, with which this waste is greater. 

There is no hope, however, of being able to market 
shavings as the raw material for paper manufacture to a 
paper mill located at any distance from the source of 
supply. Most southern paper mills are located at an 
immediate source of supply that is ample for the volume 
of their product.—En1Tor. | 


AVERAGE COST OF LUMBER SALES. 

Have you any information on the question of sale costs, 
as applied to the wholesale lumber business? We mean by 
that, what a salesman should cost his house in salary and 
expenses in proportion to his sales. Our reason for asking 
this is that we wish to put our salesmen on more of a com- 
mission basis. The writer has taken this matter up with a 
number of lumbermen and has found that the opinion is 
about 2% to 3 percent. 

We have always thought the fairest way to apply a com- 
mission is a flat commission on each car sold. We have 
found that our cars average about $400 net. In fact, the 
writer took ali of our shipments for a year and they figured 
very close to this figure. 

You, of course, know that the profit in the wholesale busi- 
ness is not over 10 percent, so that your average profit per 
car is some $40 to $45, and the past two years it would be 
somewhat less on account of closer competition. 

We have thought that a commission of $10 per car would 
be about right, as the writer has figured an ordinary sales- 
man ought to average in normal times about thirty cars a 
month. We do not know that we have ever seen this mat- 
ter discussed in your paper and would appreciate very much 
your ideas.—INquiIRY No. 93. . 

[The above inquiry comes from an eastern wholesale 
lumber concern dealing in hardwood lumber. The cost 
of selling lumber varies a great deal in the different 
woods and even in a given wood in the different grades 
and even in the same kind of lumber on the various indi- 
vidual sales, large and small. To strike an average for 
hardwood operation in general it is, of course, necessary 
to figure on a sufficiently large volume of business over 
a sufficient period of time to average the seasonal dif- 
ferences of trade. It is quite likely that our inquirer’s 
ideas upon this subject are fairly close to the mark: The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers them for such comment as 
they may bring forth from readers, and the subject is 
one which our friends among the brethren of the mileage 
book and order book may be interested in discussing in 
some of its varied aspects. It certainly is a subject that 
has received more or less attention in the past at sales- 
men’s conventions, although perhaps not in the form of 
concrete figures.—EDITOR. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Trade is usually dull during the holiday period and for 
the first two weeks in the new year. This is true not 
only of lumber but of steel and of the other large busi- 
nesses, but trade seems to have received such an impetus 
during the last three months of 1915 that the outlook is 
exceedingly bright for an ever increasing trade during 
the year just ushered in. One of the vital questions that 
are before the business men today is the status regarding 
European finances if the war should drag on for another 
year or two. Notwithstanding the attendant uneer- 
tainty, however, the records being made in bookings of 
new orders for steel, lumber ete. are larger than was 
expected; so much so that trade expansion is assured. 
The new year certainly starts out under most favorable 
conditions. 

* * * 

Lumber manufacturers and dealers therefore are feel- 
ing especially cheerful in expectation of a heavy increase 
in demand from now on, with prices strong and in many 
cases with a tendency to an upward trend. This appears 
to be justified by actual present conditions. Stocks at 
the mills in the South, as well as in the North and West, 
are broken, and since the manufacturing movement must 
go forward a new supply is continuously necessary, and 
reports also show in a number of cases that stocks in 
second hands and in the yards of the consuming manu- 
facturers are less than normal. The new year opens with 
a fair inquiry for yard stock; in every respect a livelier 
interest is now manifest than a year ago. Some of the 
retail yards are already in the market anticipating their 
wants for the spring trade, as long experience has taught 
them that to postpone the receipt of such stock may be 
detrimental to their interests. Of course, there may al- 
ways be found dealers who are tardy in stocking up, 
but not nearly so many as a few years ago. The up-to- 
date retailer has been taught that it is more advantageous 
for him to secure his lumber a month too early than a 
week too late, because in that week there may be a eall 
for lumber that he can not meet. This is made probable 
by the extended building season in the last few years. 
It is rather difficult to estimate how many limbermen 
read the signs right in predicting a good business for the 
coming year, but nevertheless a large number expect to 
sell a good deal more material in 1916, the weather per- 
mitting, than in 1915. Line yards are not in the market 
at the present time to any great extent, owing to the fact 
that they are unable to find any soft spots in it. 


* * * 


While reports received this week from the yellow pine 
producing and trade centers are generally to the effect 
that since the holidays business has moderated as com- 
pared with the activity and impulse that characterized it 
during the last four months of the old year, manufac- 
turers are of one mind that the coming year will reach 
a higher point of prosperity than that attained in the 
southern yellow pine industry for several years. A large 
volume of orders is still on the books that must be cared 
for and that will tend to keep up a healthy movement 
in deliveries throughout the winter. Many sawmill opera- 
tors have refused to contract for the sale of lumber on 
last year’s price basis. Remarkable uniformity of opin- 
ion prevails in producing districts as to the outlook. It 
is believed that the country, notwithstanding the Euro- 
pean embroglio, has entered on a long period of prosper- 
ity. Prediction was made a short time ago by some of 
the big buyers that the yellow pine market would break. 
This prediction did not come true, however, and some of 
the manufacturers have recently sent out notices of 
advances on several items. B and better flooring is one 
of the items that have advanced 50 cents. No. 1 boards 
have gone up a dollar over the middle of December, new 
lists having recently been issued on these items. It is 
true that yard trade is not heavy, but inquiry is consider- 
able and its tone would indicate a large movement a lit- 
tle later. There are indications of an early resumption 
of trade, which should assume a large volume, because of 
the prospect of an advance in values. Dimension and 
boards are scarce, with demand good, and timbers and 
special cuttings are also in good request. 


* * * 


Whether prices remain firm or become elastic depends 
entirely on the southern pine operators. If they do not 
become over-enthusiastic and too confident and allow their 
discretion and judgment to be changed regarding run- 
ning mills double shifts and accumulating more stock 
than the market will absorb they will continue to hold 
the position safe. The producers have a good basis for 
the confidence they manifest, for they believe that the 
general favorable outturn of the crops assures good trade 
throughout the spring. A reaction may result, however, 
from some unforeseen conditions. The best policy of the 
manufacturers of southern yellow pine would be to run 
their mills days only and in the meantime watch the mar- 
ket closely. Right now business is in good shape and 
doubtless can be so maintained if production is held on 
the same basis as at present. History has demonstrated 
conclusively that the safest basis for a profitable lumber 
business is to let demand lead up to prices, with the 
output so well in hand that they can be maintained, 


rather than to allow greed for a big business to result in 
over accumulation of stocks, which in the past has 
spelled unstable prices. 

* * * 


For many weeks Pacific coast manufacturers have 
been firmly confident that the early months of the pres- 
ent year would witness a steady improvement in de- 
mand and a steady firming up of prices. Current reports 
from many of the mills now bring confirmation of the 
forecast of preceding weeks. In the early months in 
1915 this branch of the lumber industry was far from 
satisfactory. The trouble has been variously attributed 
to overproduction and undereconsumption. During the 
latter part of the year manufacturers reduced the pro- 
duction and the situation has gradualiy become clearer. 
This to a great extent was helped by the steadiness of 
the southern yellow pine market and, all factors consid- 
ered, it would seem that fir prospects are brighter now 
than they have been within the last two years, and it is 
argued that by curtailment and the improvement in the 
other branches of the industry a good foundation has 
been laid for Pacific coast woods. Lumber trade condi- 
tions on the Coast are expected shortly to reflect better 
business conditions. To help along the good work of 
greater curtailment western Washington and Oregon are 
experiencing this week the worst atmospheric conditions 
in years. Temperature close to zero, log ponds frozen, 
which has necessitated the shutting down of mills, and a 
fall of snow ranging from several inches to several feet 
have put a stop to logging operations. It is estimated 
that only about 30 percent of the total capacity of the 
mills on the Coast are in operation; this 30 percent being 
favorably located on deep water. The interior mills are 
all closed. Logs are becoming scarcer. With such a 
situation it is only reasonable that prices should become 
better, not only in fir but in cedar and spruce, for logs 
are only sufficient to keep the 30 percent of mills operat- 
ing. It is true that the number of orders coming in are 
not large, but buyers find some difficulty in placing busi- 
ness at present prices. The last week discounts of 50 
cents have been sent out by a number of manufacturers 
on dimension, boards, shiplap and small timbers, and $1 
on large timbers. One of the features of the present 
improvement to market conditions is the demand from 
railroads, which are buying considerable lumber at the 
present market. Car builders have brought about a gen- 
eral revival of interest, which is reflected in going prices. 
This demand has caused a stiffening in railroad and car 
material prices from $1 to $3.50; ties have advanced 50 
cents. Mill stocks generally are not heavy and the fact 
that weather conditions have suspended logging opera- 
tions or made them slow and difficult speaks well for the 
stability of west coast woods. Fir has become a favorite 
in the older settled sections of the middle West and 
shows a steady and healthy inquiry. While the country 
yards have not shown any disposition to place spring 
orders the situation holds much to warrant the prevalent 
belief that this condition is only temporary, and that 
after the retailers’ conventions have been held buying 
will show an activity that will make up for the lull that 
has prevailed during the holiday and during the inventory 
period. Red cedar shingles hold firm at $1.45 to $1.50 
for stars and about $1.80 for clears. Output is away 
below normal and shingle logs are very scarce. In Cali- 
fornia a firming up tendency is noticed all along the 
line. Redwood prices have advanced $4 a thousand, 
reported to be caused by an increase in building activity 
in that State. Sugar pine and white pine are steady. In 
the Inland Empire lumber values are improving; logs 
are scarce and have advanced from 50 cents to $1 a 


thousand. 
* * * 


Manufacturers of northern pine report that inventories 
show that stocks are much lighter than a year ago. Con- 
siderable Wisconsin and northern Minnesota lumber 
has been sold for all-rail shipment east, which has had a 





Cash Prizes for Trade Extension 
Suggestions. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S contest 
on ‘‘How to Promote the Sale of Forest Prod- 
ucts’’ offers an opportunity for bringing out 
ideas and suggestions that should prove to be 
of great value to the lumber industry in its 
effort to extend the markets for forest products. 
Prizes in this contest will be awarded as follows: 


PURE WARD... 5 505 os keene $25.00 in cash 
Recond prize. ...... 26.5 15.00 in cash 
Third, fourth, fifth and 

sixth prizes, each........ $2.50 in cash 


The contest will close March 31. Letters 
should be addressed to Trade Extension Contest 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











stimulating effect on the market. Trade has been nor- 
mally good for January, there being increases in demand 
and much inquiry, showing interest in stocks for the sea- 
son’s business. Pri¢és*have strengthened somewhat. No 
particular complaint is being made by the trade at this 
time. A feature of the northern pine trade is a call for 
all kinds of soft lumber, as well as the lower grades of 
hardwoods, and a relatively better demand prevailing for 
coarse stock. The demand seems to be relatively better 
for the low grade lumber than for the better qualities. 
This is attributed to the call for material for crating and 
boxing, used to supply the belligerents in Europe. 


* * * 


The hemlock situation in Wisconsin and Michigan is 
taking on a more favorable aspect than characterized it 
at the middle of last year. Inventories in the geograph- 
ical division known as the hemlock territory show that 
stocks are comparatively low in second and third hands 
and dry stocks at primary points are becoming greatly 
reduced. There has been a moderation in the input of 
logs and contemplated manufacture of lumber, which 
makes it extremely doubtful whether the logs put in this 
year will come up as heavily as the manufacturers would 
like to see. Inquiries are being received at mill and 
market points in good volume. The higher prices asked 
for southern pine have helped to increase the firmness in 
the hemlock market. Hemlock producers have joined the 
general movement for a firmer basis of prices. While 
they do not expect sharp or great advances they, as 
individuals, have resolved that hemlock need not he 
slaughtered at a loss on stumpage or manufacture. In 
framing, dimension and boards for common building 
purposes hemlock is a highly adaptable lumber and when 
sold at the best possible prices is still cheap enough to 
be within the reach of all. In this respect it fills the 
utility requirement as few other woods do at the range 
of prices at which it sells. 


* * * 


In the general hardwood trade nothing has developed 
since the beginning of the year to change the aspect of 
affairs previously prevailing. In the last few months 
of 1915 the demand for hardwoods increased steadily 
and not in several years has the outlook been so prom- 
ising with respect to the hardwood trade as now. De- 
mand has slowed up somewhat during the holidays and 
buyers for yard trade and manufacturing industries are 
again getting into the market for supplies and are will- 
ing to give prevailing prices for the stocks they require. 
Inventories show no great excess of stocks in third hands, 
while there are some shortages that must be made good 
before the spring demand can be satisfied. The call at 
this time for the consuming industries is steady, but at 
present seems to be mainly to meet current necessities, 
which was characteristic of last year’s trade. Large con- 
sumers, however, are looking about for opportunities to 
take on dry stock for the coming year at fair prices, 
but are not receiving much encouragement from the man- 
ufacturers in placing contracts ahead at current values. 
The oaks, chestnut, elm, cherry, gum, cottonwood, birch 
and maple are all receiving their share of attention. Ex- 
port transportation is held back by difficulty in securing 
bottoms. 

* * * 

Reports as to North Carolina pine are varied. Orders 
have fallen off somewhat since the first of the year, 
a seasonable condition, but many manufacturers are 
kept busy filling orders now on their books. Some of 
the mills have sold ahead from two to four months. 
Dimension mills are doing a good business at attrac- 
tive prices and wholesalers are hard put in securing 
stocks. Mill men are firmly of the opinion that prices 
will go higher. In New England territory inquiry for 
rough edge is fair, with quotations much firmer. Roofers 
‘are also in good demand. In western New York, owing 
to the independent attitude of the mills, the wholesalers 
are having considerable difficulty in placing orders. 

* * * 


The cypress market is showing steadily increased 
strength. Prices are firm and there is no likelihood of 
any recession from present values. Manufacturers report 
a good demand for yard stock and an active call for 
shingles and lath. The 1916 outlook is for better cypress 
trade than last year, which was considered better than 
that of some of the other woods. 


* * * 


Eastern spruce is reported in fair activity. Frames 
have held up well al! the year. Retail yards are becom- 
ing interested and are out with several fair sized in- 
quiries. One of the disagreeable features of the market 
at present with which the wholesalers have to contend 
is the embargo declared by the New England railroads 
on rail deliveries but this has had the effect of strength- 
ening prices. Pennsylvania and West Virginia spruce 
is active and firmer than usual at this time of year. 
Eastern markets are drawing heavily upon the mills, 
with the result that shipments are large and prices are 
firm, 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Six of the eleven former directors of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, charged by the Government with 
criminal violation of the Sherman antitrust law, were found 
not guilty January 9 at New York by the jury that for 
nearly three months has been trying the case. The jury dis- 
agreed as to the five others. ‘Those acquitted are D. Newton 
surney, Robert W. Taft, James S. Hemingway, A. Heaton 
Robertsoh, Frederick F,. Brewster, Henry K. McHarg. Those 
on whom the jury disagreed are William Rockefeller, Charles 
Fk. Brooker, Charles M, Pratt, Lewis Cass Ledyard and 
Edward D. Robbins. ’ 

The Bocher plant of the DuPont Powder Company at 
Carnuey’s Point, Pa., was destroyed by an explosion January 
10. At least eight persons are reported to have been killed. 

The National Society for the Advancement of Patriotic 
Education was organized at New York January 9 with Henry 
A. Wise Wood, formerly a member of the naval consulting 
bourd, as president. 


Investigations by the Federal, State, county and city 
governments were started January 10 in an effort to place 
the responsibility for the strike, riots and reign of anarchy 


that resulted in the burning of six blocks of East Youngs: 


town, Ohio, and caused the death of three men and injury 
of twenty others. 


Charles W. Knapp, treasurer of the New York Times and 
formerly editor and publisher of the St. Louis Republic, died 
suddenly January 6 in the office of the Times. 

The United States Navy has under construction or ordered 
in Massachusetts fifteen aeroplanes of advanced design. 


The big elm tree in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
said to have been planted in 1861 by King Edward VII of 
England when he visited this country as the Prince of Wales, 
was cut down January 7. The tree had been dead for some 
time. 

Norway has reorganized its entire commercial system of 
representation in the United States as a part of a campaign 
to increase the trade between the two nations, F. H. Gade, 
Norwegian commissioner at the Panama-Pacific International 
Jxposition, announced at Chicago January 6. 


A fire of mysterious origin caused a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars at the wharves, coal pockets and storehouses 
at the new United States submarine base on the Thames 
River, north of New London, Conn., January 10. 

Thomas Sammons, consul general of the United States in 
Shanghai, who reached Chicago January 10 on his way back 
to China, predicted that China’s import trade will touch the 
$2,500,000,000 mark within the next ten or fifteen years. 
He said the United States ought to have at least one-fifth 
of that trade, and possibly one-third. 


The superdreadnaught Oklahoma left Philadelphia January 
5 for the Maine coast for its official trial trips. 

Great Britain and Japan are the two nations that most 
seriously menace the peace of the United States at the 
present time, Senator George L. Chamberlain, chairman of 
the Senate committee on military affairs, told the members 
of the Republican Club at New York January 8. 


Ada Rehan, who won distinction on the stage during a 
career of many years, died in New York January 8 at the 
age of 55 years. 

Approximately 20,000 college men are in readiness to tak> 
the field should the United States become involved in w°™ 
declared Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton 
University, in an address at New York January 8 before the 
Republican Club. 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, of New York, issued January 5 a statement dealing 
in detail with prevailing prosperous conditions in the steel 
and iron trade, together with a bright forecast of the future 
of that industry. 


A campaign to raise $5,000,000 before July 1 to establish 
the church pension fund of the Episcopal Church was 
launched January 11 at a meeting of sixteen men prominent 
in the financial world held in New York in the libra™ 
J. P. Morgan. Every parish in the United States will be 
asked to contribute. 


Washington. 


The State Department received two communications 
January 7 from Germany—one containing a proposal to pay 
an indemnity for the Americans lost in the Lusitania dis- 
aster, which may bring negotiations on that subject to a 
conclusion, and the other conveying assurances that German 
submarine commanders operating in the Mediterranean would 
not torpedo noncombatant ships of any character without 


warning them and according safety to their passengers and 
crew. 


A brilliant reception was given at the White House 
January 7 by President and Mrs. Wilson in honor of the 
visiting delegates to the Pan-American scientific congress. 


Universal military service in some form in the United 
States, possibly the requirement that all men between 18 
and 21 be given at least six months’ training as a substitute 
for the volunteer system, was discussed January 10 before 
the House military committee by Maj. Gen. Scott, chief of 
staff of the army. 


Representative Wheeler January 10 introduced a bill in 
the House directing the Government to inquire into the 
feasibility of erecting a munitions plant at or near Spring- 
field, Ill. The measure proposed an expenditure of $5,000,- 
000 for the construction of the establishment. 


Associate Justice Lamar, of the United States Supreme 
Court, died at Washington January 2 at the age of 58. 
Former President Taft is strongly recommended in non- 
Partisan circles as his successor. 


The Ferris water power site bill was passed by the House 
of Representatives January 8. It tnt for 50-year 
Irrevocable leases of dam sites in the public domain to 
Private persons, 

Frederick L. Hoffman, insurance statistician, told the Pan- 
American scientific congress January 7 that 80,000 lives 
were sacrificed to cancer in the United States during 1915. 


Active work on the naval features of the administration’s 
National defense program was begun January 5 when the 
House committee on naval affairs inaugurated hearings for 
the purpose of recording the testimony of experts of the 


avy Department. These hearings will be continued for 
Several weeks, 


The Department of Justice is investigating charges that 
creameries in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and other western 
States are violating the Sherman and Clayton antitrust laws. 

Tie Woman’s Peace Party celebrated its first anniversary 
January 9 at a mass meeting at Washington at which it 
Placed itself on record as against any increase of the army 
sm havy, denounced preparedness in general and Theodore 

Oosevelt in particular, and in response to a call for con- 
tibutions raised $11,329 to carry on its work during the 
Sceretary Lansing told the House military committee at 
2 hearing January 8 that compulsory service was the only 
Teally adequate basis upon which to construct a military 
Rrlicy compatible with the idea of a democratic government. 

e made the assertion merely as an expression of personal 
Sentiment. 

Purchase of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal for not 
ae than $2,500,000 and the expenditure of $5,000,000 in 
Mproving and fortifying it were proposed in a bill intro- 


duced January 5 by Senator Saulsbury, of Delaware. The 
bill is based on a recent report of the Secretary of War 
that a sea level canal between the Delaware and Chesapeake 
bays would be of great military importance. 

Continued business improvement over the country gener- 
ally is reflected in monthly reports from the twelve Federal 
reserve districts made public January 5 by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


A poll of the members of the Senate January 9 by a 
Chicago newspaper correspondent disclosed that thirty sena- 
tors—twenty Democrats and ten Republicans—favored the 
adoption of measures to prevent Americans from_ traveling 
on belligerent ships. Twenty-three senators—ten Democrats 
and thirteen Republicans—recorded themselves as opposed 
to such measures ; twenty-seven senators—eighteen Demo- 
crats and nine Republicans—were noncommittal on the ques- 
tion, and sixteen senators—eight Democrats and eight Re- 
publicans—were absent. ‘ 

Members of the Woman’s Peace Party, headed by Miss 
Jane Addams and Miss S. P. Breckinridge, of Chicago, at 
hearings before the Senate committee on foreign relations 
and the House committee on foreign affairs January 11 
urged favorable action on a resolution empowering the 
President to call a conference of delegates from all neutral 
nations to bring about world disarmament. 


Following a conference with President Wilson January 11 
Representative Hay, of Virginia, chairman of the House 
military affairs committee, said he would not support the 
President’s continental army program, that he would oppose 
any material increase in the standing army and that he 
would stand for only a moderate increase in the national 
guard. 

Senator Lewis, of Illinois, January 11 introduced an 
amendment to the Philippine independence bill in the Senate 
proposing that one of the conditions to independence shall 
be that the island government return to the United States 
an amount equal to that spent by this country in its work 
of development. 





FOREIGN. 


An official British announcement made January 9 says 
that the complete evacuation of the Gallipoli peninsula 
has been carried out without loss of life. 

The British battleship King Edward VII has been sunk 
as the result of striking a mine. The entire crew was 
saved. The dreadnaught represented an investment of nearly 
$8,000,000. 

The Ford peace expedition has been joined by delegates 
from Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, and Switzer- 
land plans to send a delegation. This week the expedition 
will hold meetings at The Hague, Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 

Suffragists held a demonstration in Hyde Park, England, 
January 9 to protest against the compulsion bill. Addresses 
were made by numerous speakers, women and men, from 
five platforms around which large crowds gathered. 

William Waldorf Astor, formerly of New York, who was 
raised to the peerage recently by King George of England, 
has assumed the title of Baron Astor of Hever Castle. 

The British House of Commons was informed January 10 
that the number of men between 19 and 41 years of age 
available for military service in the four provinces of Ire- 


land on last August 15 were approximately as follows: 
Leinster, 174,597 ; Ulster, 169,489; Munster, 136,637; Con- 
naught, 81,392. Up to December 15 the returns show 
enlistments approximately as follows: Leinster, 27,458; 
Ulster, 49,760; Munster, 14,190; Connaught, 3,589. 

Herbert Samuel, postmaster general, has been appointed 
home secretary, succeeding Sir John A. Simon, resigned, it 
was announced at London January 10. 


Advices received at Berlin from Vienna say that Count 
Albert Apponyi, the veteran Hungarian political leader, 
possibly may be chosen to fill the vacant post of Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador to the United States. 

Subscriptions to the third Italian war loan, which opened 
January 10, are proceeding satisfactorily and it is expected 
$200,000,000 soon will be subscribed. 

The Greek cruiser Helli and the destroyer Leon with a 
strong contingent of troops have been sent to Samos to 
cope with an insurrection on that island said to be due to 
a lack of foodstuffs. 


_ The latest census reports show that Berlin’s male popula- 
tion has decreased 232,547 since July, 1914, due chiefly to 
the calling of the men to the army. The total population of 
Berlin today is 1,837,869, as against the high water mark 
of 2,095,030 in 1912 and 1,995,806 at the outbreak of 
the war. 

Premier Asquith January 5 introduced in the British 
House of Commons the Government’s compulsory military 
service bill. Briefly the bill, designed as a substitute for the 
Derby enlistment plan, makes liable for military service all 
males between the ages of 18 and 41 who are bachelors 
or widowers without children dependent on them. The Dill 
does not apply to Ireland. 


Sixteen American mining men were taken from a train 
near Chihuahua by Mexican bandits and lined up and shot, 
according to Thomas M. Holmes of El Paso, Tex., one of 
the party, who escaped. Both houses of Congress are urging 
prompt and vigorous measures _for punishing the bandits 
and for safety of Americans in Mexico. 

The British steamer Clan MacFarlane, of 4,823 tons, was 
sunk in the Mediterranean December 30. 


According to an official estimate made at London January 
11, the value of property in Germany owned by the subjects 
of Great Britain is approximately $370,000,000. The value 
of German owned property in Great Britain was given at 
$525,000,000. 

According to press dispatches from Germany, new tax 
bills which will reach the Reichstag in March next will 
provide for the raising of between $100,000,000 and $125,- 
000,000 needed to cover the deficit in the next fiscal year. 
It is reported the new taxes will not touch articles of 
ordinary consumption. 

Maximilian Harden, brilliant German journalist, is pro- 
hibited from public speaking or writing for the remainder 
of the war by an order issued by the German Government 
January 8.. His weekly magazine, Zukunft, has been sup- 
pressed for attacking the Government. 

The British liner Persia, belonging to the Peninsular & 
Oriental Company, was torpedoed and sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean about 300 miles northwest of Alexandria December 
30. Of the 200 passengers and the crew of 200 about 200 
were lost. 





LUMBERMEN DEFEND 


DECIDE TO OMIT ANTI-SHINGLE PROVISION 
FROM NEW CODE. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 11.—A special committee com- 
posed of three of the five members of the city council 
has definitely decided to omit from the new building 
code a provision to bar wooden shingles on roofs of all 
new buildings erected in Shreveport. The clause in the 
present building code regarding shingles will be substi- 
tuted from the proposed anti-shingle measure. This 
clause permits shingles in wooden dwellings and other 
buildings outside of the fire limits, which includes the 
commercial district and a strip immediately surround- 
ing that district. 

Of course, the lumbermen’s victory will not be com- 
plete and final until the code is actually adopted with 
the anti-shingle section left out, but the special com- 
mittee has made it known that the objectionable feature 
will be eliminated, and all that remains to be done to 
close up the victory of those opposing the anti-shingle 
clause is the formal action of the council, which will 
be taken within a few days. 





TO AID IN FIGHT. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 10.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association has taken a hand in the shingle 
fight that is now being waged in Augusta, Ga., where 
an ordinance has been introduced to abolish wood shin- 
gles in the residence portion of the city. Next week 
Secretary E. C. Harrell will visit Augusta in an official 
capacity to take stock of the situation and formulate 
plans to assist the local lumbermen in preventing the 
passage of this ordinance. 

M. E. Dyess, manager of the Augusta Lumber Com- 
pany, was the first man to take up the fight. He sent 
out a hurry call to the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation and Secretary Harrell at once repeated the call 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which immediately sent a quantity of ‘‘ first-aid ammuni- 
tion,’’ that will be used where it will do the most good. 
Mr. Dyess also sent a letter to the mayor of Augusta 
and to the various members of the-city council, in part 
as follows: 

After reading the report of the fire chief, one feature of 
which we think was played up in a misleading light by both 
papers yesterday, we presume there will be some effort to- 
ward the passage of a roofing ordinance by your honorable 
body at an early date. The Herald says: ‘The chief's 
report shows that 246, or more than one-half the fires, were 
caused by shingle roofs.” And the Chronicle publishes the 
report under a heavy headline reading: ‘Abolish Shingle 
Roof on Buildings to Protect Augusta from Fire.” Now 
it is inconceivable that wood shingles can be the primary 
cause of a fire, and when we consider the large number 
of buildings in Augusta covered’ with wood shingles as 
compared with those covered with so-called fireproof roofs, 
the percentage is in favor of shingles. Large cities of the 
United States do’ not prohibit the use of wood shingles in 


WOODEN SHINGLES. 


residential sections and when such cities as Milwaukee, Bir- 
mingham, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Memphis, Detroit, 
Dallas, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Spokane, New York and others, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, permit the use of wood shingles in residential sections, 
it would seem a hardship on the citizens of Augusta, a 
leading lumber and shingle community, to be forced by city 
ordinance to use a less desirable material. We are not 
selfish in this, because we handle composition roofing of 
different kinds as well as wood shingles, but we do want to 
see a native product get a fair show with a foreign product 
for home consumption, and the greater portion of the agita- 
tion against wood shingles originates with the substitute 
material people. 





CHARGE INSURANCE MEN WITH ‘‘TRYING TO 
RUN TOWN.,’’ 


PoRTLAND, ME., Jan. 8.—Charges that the insurance 
men are trying to ‘‘run the town’’ were made tonight 
by master builders who attended the annual meeting of 
tne Contractors’ & Carpenters’ Association and discussed 
the attacks aimed by insurance interests at the wooden 
shingle. 

The annual meeting of the association was held at the 
Hotel Falmouth. Forty-five master builders were present. 
The substitute shingles being urged upon the builders 
were criticised as inferior to wood, less durable and more 
expensive. Asbestos shingles were roundly attacked by 
these impartial advocates of wooden shingies. While no 
official action was taken on the matter of shingles, indi- 
vidual members discussing the various building regula- 
tions and rules and restrictions instigated by insurance 
and other selfish interests, said that the insurance men 
wanted to run the town and alleged that if wooden shin- 
gles are forbidden the ‘‘little fellows’’ are not able to 
build. 

Officers elected were: 

President—F. A. Rumery. 

Secretary-treasurer—Walter Burrowes. 

Conference committee—F. A. Rumery, E. E. Webster, E. 
W. Conary and Walter Burrowes. 


rrr 


WHILE chestnut has not been considered an important 
wood for paper making at least two pulp mills in the Ap- 
palachian mountains use it on a considerable scale, one 
of them using 150 to 200 long cords of chestnut wood 
daily. It is necessary first to leach the tannic acid out 
of the chips with hot water in wooden or copper tanks, 
as it would quickly eat out the linings of the digestors. 
The tannic acid, being a valuable byproduct, is of course 
saved. Chestnut is not a notably long-fibered wood and 
its pulp is rather dark colored. A considerable amount of 
chestnut pulpwood, however, has been used in postal 
card stock for the United States Government. Three 
cords of chestnut wood, that cost about $5.50 a cord 
peéled, will produce a ton of pulp worth about $40 and 
about $25 worth of tannic acid. It is measured by the 
long cord, containing 160 cubie feet. 
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DETAILS OF BIG INQUIRY GIVEN. 


French Government Order, if Placed, to Be Divided 
Among Cargo Mills. 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 8.—The 200,000,000-foot 
inquiry for lumber for France, which reached San Fran- 
cisco a week ago, came through merchants instead of 
direct from the French Government. Thus far, it has 
been impossible to obtain full specifications and, conse- 
quently, no prices have been quoted, and no formal 
offer will be made by the interested wholesale lumber 
firm until satisfactory details have been secured. How- 
ever, in response to inquiries promptly sent out by the 
Charles Nelson Company, of San Francisco, practically 
all of the big export mills of the Coast have already indi- 
cated their willingness to codperate in making a fair 
price and taking, each, a fair percentage of this busi- 
ness. This is conditioned on the tonnage being surely 
available to move the lumber on the dates agreed upon. 
The cargo mills now lined up to receive their share of the 
big order have a combined cutting capacity of 5,000,000 
feet a day of ten hours. As the normal export trade 
of the Pacific coast mills is about 600,000,000 feet of fir 
annually there should be no difficulty in completing such 
an order within six months, or even less time. It is 
supposed that the proposed order runs, largely, to rail- 
road crossties and stringers or switch ties. 

According to Manager A. A. Baxter, of the Charles 
Nelson Company, the price will be quoted to the pros- 
pective buyers only on condition that they can furnish 
the ships for transportation. A delivered-price proposi- 
tion is not acceptable. 





INCREASE IN SHIPMENTS SHOWN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—December figures on 
receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis show 
another heavy increase in business over the corresponding 
month of 1914. Receipts, as reported by the railroad 
companies, were 1,606 cars, including twenty cars of sash 
and doors, compared with a total of 686 cars for De- 
cember, 1914. Shipments were 517 cars, including twenty 
of sash and door products, compared with 323 in all for 
December, 1914. 


TO REQUEST EXPERIMENTAL PLANT. 


New Orueans, La., Jan. 10.—It is reported that 
Senator Ransdell of Louisiana will introduce in the 
Federal Senate a resolution requesting the Government, 
through the Forest Service, to set apart $250,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to establish an experi- 
mental plant for the manufacture of paper from yellow 
pine, somewhere in Louisiana. It has been demonstrated 
that good paper of certain grades can be manufactured 
from yellow pine—notably Kraft paper. The proposed 
Government plant would be employed in research work, 
and after serving its purpose could be sold to private 
interests for operation as a commercial enterprise. Dis- 
covery of new ways for utilization of yellow pine waste, 
or better demonstration of the commercial feasibility of 
methods and processes already tested out on a laboratory 
seale, would in all probability save millions of dollars 
coinable out of waste material and help to solve the con- 
servation problem. 








HORSES SLIP ON WOOD PAVEMENT. 


So Says Newspaper, Overlooking Fact that Ice 
Covered the Street—Competitive Influence? 


Baneor, MEz., Jan. 3.—Bangor, the metropolis of north- 
ern Maine, located in the heart of the lumber country 
and depending almost exclusively upon the lumber indus- 
try for its prosperity, supports a newspaper yclept, the 
Bangor Commercial. This newspaper had this to say 
today about wood block paving: 


Horses Slip on Wood Paving. 

Bangor teamsters and trackmen are rightfully finding fault 
with the slippery wood paving and Friday afternoon on 
Central Street, between Ara Warren’s drug store and the 
Stetson Block, one driver, whose horse had fallen down, 
had to be assisted by a number of men before the animal 
could get up. There were fifteen or twenty men around 
helping the driver and it was necessary to get a blanket 
under the horse’s feet before he could rise. Many of the 
teamsters are now carrying blankets with them just for this 
purpose, for it is almost impossible to get a horse up with- 
out them. One Bangor man, who has a number of double 
teams, said that at one time he had five horses down. Fri- 
day forenoon another horse fell down in front of the Man- 
hattan Cafe on Exchange Street, and although this is good 
level ground it was only after a great deal of work that the 
horse regained his feet. 

After examining the columns of the Bangor Commer- 
cial carefully a lumberman was unable to find any adver- 
tisements even remotely connected with the merchandis- 
ing of wood block paving. He did, however, find some 
advertising which appears to have been paid for by 
interests not connected with this excellent variety of 
street surfacing material. Of course, this fact had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the spirit of the ‘‘news item’’ 
quoted above from the Bangor Commercial; neither would 
it be fair to say that any connection exists with the 
recent arguments at city hall over the best methods of 
repairing and improving Bangor’s streets. It is an 
interesting fact, though, that when it was first proposed 
a few months ago to introduce wood block paving in 
Bangor there was vigorous opposition. It was simply 
amazing to find how many politicians were passionately 
devoted to granite paving stones and even to dirt. 


The stretch of wood block pavement complained about 
by the Bangor Commercial is not nearly so slippery, nor 
has it been the scene of so many equine accidents as 
several stretches of stone paved street which have not 
been properly sanded. The Bangor Commercial also is 
the victim of absent mindedness—or of misrepresenta- 
tion, in stating that horses slipped on the wood block 
paving. The horses slipped on the thick coating of ice 
which neglectful city officials have permitted to form 
on the street, without taking the trouble to sprinkle sand 
on the places where slush has been allowed to remain to 
freeze in the present cold snap. 





WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS HEAVY. 


December Report Shows Increase as Compared with 
Corresponding Period a Year Ago. 


The report of shipments for December just issued by 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a 
good increase as compared with shipments for the cor- 
responding periods last year. The report is as follows: 














1914 1915 ——- 
Cars. Feet. Cars, Feet. 

IBID) 65s cas hae ok eee RRS ae 176 «=. 44,891,295 340 8,463,214 
DERI 666 5555.0-43550 2 55a 372 9,541,602 616 15,246,165 
errr ee 32 832,583 63 1,602,831 
Sp Oy he a ea 110 2,689,803 157 3,560,749 
MeCth DOOR ..nc sc ccccsse 149 3,859,703 142 3,532,977 
SOIREE, POUR oie 6s sh roe we wk 129 3,226,236 128 3,238,217 
PURI | pice kos (5 s% aes 177 4,520,173 188 4,826,305 
SEIN. Gir nls spe. cus beaeas 78 1,941,428 167 3,935,523 
7 oS Seer en eon 3,341,972 136 3,116,380 
eS ee eee eer 2,489,511 188 4,700,786 
oN eee tos 8 203,205 33 842,290 
Nebraska 2,956,613 2238 5,331,832 
Missouri 307,886 20 472,193 
Colorado 2,473,438 155 =. 3, 861,545. 
Wyoming 800,679 71 1,739,406 
0) a 1,532,641 66 1,679,291 
Michigan 409,536 40 937,691 
a So 611,928 53 1,249,797 
PEM ick ab ea be wees «e008 4 111,544 179,072 
Atlantic Coast States........ 177 4,450,193 208 5,011,320 
Other Eastern States....... 2 758,926 73 1,809,500 
SP eee 12 281,060. 19 485,467 
RUMANNIDEL 5 ic tao e's iv alas ooh 1 24,750 1 30,350 
WANE 66 5 chSex0 se eu ie enue> 1 Ee “Sasa” cme autea ore 
Totals .....cceeeeeee00022007 51,795,690 3094 75,852,901 


Prices are reported normal by a large majority of the 
mills. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TO BUILD CARRIERS. 


Victoria, B. C., Jan. 8.—A bill will shortly be intro- 
duced at the next meeting of the British Columbia par- 
liament providing for a bond issue by the provincial 
government to be used in building thirty four-mast 
semi-Deisel auxiliary schooners. These schooners will 
have approximately 2,235 tons deadweight capacity, or 
1,800 tons gross registry. This is equivalent to about 
1,300 tons net registry. Their capacity for carrying 
lumber will be about 2,000,000 feet each. These schoon- 
ers are to be turned over to lumber manufacturers of 
British Columbia, who are to assume the bonds and pay 
for the schooners as bonds fall due. They are to be 
operated in the lumber trade of the entire Pacific coast. 
It is also reported that these vessels will take about 
200,000,000 feet of lumber annually, whereas the present 
exportation is only about 60,000,000 feet. Keels of six 
or eight vessels are to be laid in British Columbia by 
April 1, and the remainder will be built as the demand 
for them increases. 


BUYS SASH AND DOOR DEPARTMENT. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—The business and good will 
of the sash and door department of the Hafner Manufac- 
turing Company, this city, was purchased last week by the 
Carr-Ryder-Adams Manufacturing Company, of Dubuque, 
Iowa. The Dubuque company will operate the St. Louis 
plant as a branch under the name of the Carr-Trombley 
Manufacturing Company, with A. B. Trombley, of Du- 
buque, in charge as secretary-manager. 

According to its contract, the Dubuque company agrees 
to purchase the building at Second and Branch streets 
as soon as the deed can be signed by the Timkin heirs, 
owners of the property, who reside in California. New 
machinery will be installed by the new concern in the 
spring and the plant will manufacture sash and doors. 

J. A. Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, 
says his company will continue in the lumber business and 
operate all its departments, except the sash and door de- 
partment. 

By this new purchase the Dubuque company will come 
into the St. Louis trade territory. Several other branches, 
it is said, will be established by the Iowa concern this 
winter. 


WHY THE RULES WERE SUSPENDED. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 12.—It has been learned that 
the rules of the Southern Logging Association for the in- 
spection and measurement of logs, which were adopted 
several months ago by practically all of the sawmill and 
veneer manufacturers in the Louisville district, are not 
being enforced, and practically speaking have been 
abandoned. One of the leading log buyers was interviewed 
on this subject and explained the situation as follows: 


There is too much competition in purchasing logs to enable 
the rules to be put over, in the face of the opposition of the 
owners of logs. The rules are fair and equitable, but they 
would give the buyer a better deal than he is able to get 
at present, and for that reason there has been violent objec- 
tion on the part of the timbermen. The only way to get 
logs is to waive the use of these rules, and that is what has 
been done. 

With practically all of the local mills operating at full 
capacity there has not been the opportunity to enforce the 
use of the rules, and for that reason they have about been 
given up for the time being. 











TO BUILD MANY WOODEN VESSELS. 


Situation in Fisheries Industry Demands Larger Mer- 
chant Marine—States to Supply Lumber. 


Sr. JoHN, N. F., Jan. 8.—A big revival of the build- 
ing of wooden sailing vessels in Newfoundland is in pros- 
pect as a result of the situation in the colony’s important 
fisheries industry brought about by the war. Construe- 
tion of large wooden sailing vessels to supply the needs 
of the colony already has begun, and it is expected that in 
the next year or two there will be a large addition to the 
Newfoundland merchant marine. Not only are the ships 
required in the fishing fleet, but also to carry to foreign 
markets the products of the industry. 

Probably much less than half of the lumber to be re- 
quired shortly at the shipyards can be produced in this 
colony, and Canada can supply only a small part. Much 
of the lumber will have to be purchased in the United 
States and, in fact, important orders already are being 
placed with lumber merchants there. 

During the last ten years the export trade in fish has 
been carried on largely by steamers, but most of the 
freighters previously available have now been requisi- 
tioned by the British and French admiralities for war 
transport purposes. In addition, all the steel steamers 
which hitherto have engaged in the annual hunt for seals 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in the early spring and dur- 
ing the remainder of the year have carried large cargoes 
of fish abroad have been bought by Russia for use as ice 
breakers. 

There will be much difficulty this year in finding 
enough vessels to carry Newfoundland fish to foreign 
markets. Moreover, so many Newfoundland mariners are 
now serving with the British navy that there will be a 
shortage of men capable to act as masters and mates. The 
big problem just at present, however, is to find capable 
shipwrights and to get the American lumber delivered 
here for construction of more vessels at the Newfound- 
land shipyards. 


NEW SYSTEM OF INSPECTION A SUCCESS. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 10.—Secretary-Manager 
Frank E. Waymer, of the Yellow Pine Exchange, ad- 
vises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the new system 
of mill inspection that has been introduced is working 
splendidly and that it is finding universal favor both 
with the mill and with the customer. 

For years the practice at Jacksonville has been to 
accept only port inspection, a system which has had so 
many disadvantages as to become pernicious. It has 
been a difficult task to switch over to mill inspection, 
but Mr. Waymer’s report on the success of the new 
system has justified the time and labor expended in 
bringing about this revolution. 


CONFER ON REORGANIZATION PLANS. 


Consolidation of Hilton-Dodge Company with Eastern 
Interests Ill-Advised, Says Committee Member. 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 6.—Charles S. Keith, president 
of the Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, and 
Clark L. Poole, the well known timber bond broker of 
Chicago, were in Boston today to attend a conference 
with receivers of the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company and 
representatives of the bondholders. It is understood that 
this was one of a series of conferences, several of which 
have been held during the last few months, with a view 
to reorganize the Hilton-Dodge Lumber Company and 
merge it with a number of important Eastern seaboard 
interests. 

Besides Messrs. Keith and Poole, who are members 
of the bondholders committee, attending the conference 
were Roland W. Boyden, a Boston attorney, and H. G. 
Levick, of Lee, Higginson & Co., a prominent Boston 
banking house. According to Mr. Boyden, the only rea- 
son for holding the conference in Boston was that the 
last conference was held in the West for the convenience 
of Mr. Poole. Tonight, Mr. Boyden made the following 
statement: 

There are absolutely no negotiations under way at the 
present time and none immediately contemplated looking 
toward any consolidation in which the Hilton-Dodge Lum- 
ber Company will be considered. We held a meeting of 
the bondholders’ committee today and considered various 
matters relative to the affairs of the company. None of 
these, however, had to do with any consolidation. The 
facts are that the company is gradually going along to 
the point where foreclosure proceedings will be completed. 
As soon as this foreclosure has taken place the bondholders 
will take charge of the company’s affairs. Just. what will 
happen then can only be determined by the bondholders 
themselves. Until that time, it is apparent to anyone, any 
talk of consolidation is ill-advised. 

At the office of Lee, Higginson & Co. it was stated 
that a large force of experts is now cruising the com- 
pany’s property in Georgia to determine its exact val- 
uation. 

It is expected that another meeting will be held 
within a month, when some definite action may be de- 
cided upon. é 


BIDDING FOR LARGE ORDER. 


SpoKaNE, WasH., Jan. 8.—Lumber mills of the In- 
land Empire, the Columbia River and the Puget Sound 
districts have been invited this week to bid on 200,000,000 
feet of lumber for immediate delivery to the French Gov- 
ernment. All of the big Columbia River mills are bid- 
ding on from 10,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet each. Railway 
ties and trench linings among other specifications are 
mentioned. The contracts are being made through a San 
Francisco lumber broker. If the canal is not open i 
— the shipments will go to the Atlantic seaboard by 
rail. 
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PREDICTS HIGHER LUMBER MARKET. 


Texan Says Conditions Are Favorable for Increased 
Business—Railroads Lead in Buying. 


Houston, TEXx., Jan. 10.—Upon his return from a trip 
to New York, Chicago, St. Louis and other cities of the 
North, John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, and prominent industrial leader and _ philan- 
thropist of Texas, stated Monday that the outlook in the 
lumber trade is very encouraging for the coming year. 
Said he: 

Lumber conditions have happily undergone a substantial 
improvement during the last few months. While prices are 
not high, the relation of supply to demand is favorable 
to a higher market and I think a higher market will pre- 
vail whether peace is brought about in Europe or Mexico. 

Peace in Europe means, of course, a demand for all the 
building material that America can furnish, including lum- 
ber. Peace in Mexico means an annual consumption of 
billions of feet of yellow pine for a long term of years in 
rehabilitating her railroads and other industries. 

But without any Mexican demand and without any in- 
crease in foreign consumption there will remain, as now, a 
healthy relation between supply and demand which will 
keep the price at a living figure. One of the principal rea- 
sons for this is that the public authorities, and especially 
the railroad commissions, both State and Federal, have 
released their stranglehold on the transportation companies, 
so that they can now improve their properties, extend their 
lines, add new equipment and take better care of the peo- 
ple’s commerce. 

The railroads are very large users of lumber in normal 
times and there was an immediate increase in purchases by 
the railroads following the action of the commissions in 
authorizing higher rates. It may be noticed at all times 
that when the railroads are browbeaten and discouraged 
there is stagnation of all lines of industry. This is true 
not only because transportation is indispensable to industrial 
thrift but because the railroads are large employers of labor 
and large consumers of the products of labor. 


REAL WINTER GRIPS WEST COAST. 


Logging and Mill Operations Are Suspended— 
Advance in Prices Is a Result. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 12.—Western Washington and 
Oregon are experiencing the worst winter weather con- 
ditions they have had in years. With temperature nearly 
to zero, log ponds frozen up, shutting mills down, and 
from several inches to several feet of snow absolutely 
prohibiting logging operations, only about 30 percent of 
the total capacity of the mills is in operation and these 
mills are those favorably located on deep water. All in- 
terior mills are closed. Logs already are very scarce on 
Puget Sound, the Harbors and Columbia River, and it will 
be several weeks or at least a month before logging opera- 
tions can be resumed even with a change for the better 
in the weather. 

This situation is resulting in a stiffening in prices be- 
cause the demand for fir, cedar and spruce lumber prod- 
ucts is more than sufficient to keep the present operating 
capacity busy, although the volume of orders coming in 
is not as yet large, and buyers are experiencing difficulty 
in placing what business they have. New discounts ad- 
vancing all dimension, boards, shiplap, small lumber and 
plank 50 cents and large timbers $1 are being generally 
sent out this week. 

The railroads also are in the market, buying quietly a 
fair amount of material without placing large individual 
orders, though the aggregate is considerable. This is 
stiffening railroad and car material prices from $1 to 
$3.50. Ties have advanced from $8.50 to $9. The ad- 
vanced price places dimension at $9 and large timbers 
at a $10 base at the mill. 

There are practically no stocks of lumber at the mills 
and with 70 pereent of the mill capacity idle and likely 
to remain so for several weeks and with no prospect of 
increasing the log output for two or three months the 
situation is firm. 


MAIL ORDER HOUSE GETS A JOLT. 


Government Indicts West Coast Dealers on Fraud 
Charges—tTariff Violations Alleged. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 12.—The mail order lumber com- 
petition of retail lumber dealers in the territory west of 
the Mississippi River is likely to receive a serious set- 
back as a result of the action of the Federal grand jury 
m the United States court at Seattle, which today indicted 
the Hewitt-Lea-Funck Company, of Seattle, and Will- 
lam G, Funck, assistant treasurer and general manager 
of the company, on ten counts on a charge of fraud. 
Evidence shows considerably more than ten offenses, ac- 
cording to Government officials. The ten counts cover 
shipments said to have been made to Billings, Norris, 
Dawes Spur, Spion Kop and Dover, Mont., Fargo and 
hates N. D., St. Paul and Alder, Minn., and Delta, 

ah, 

It is charged that the defendants attempted to obtain 
the shipment of building material in interstate commerce 
at less than the lawful tariff rates in violation of section 
10 of the Interstate Commerce Act to Regulate Commerce. 
The offenses are alleged to have been committed between 
October, 1913, and June, 1915, and to have consisted of 
shipping glazed windows and doors, nails, haidware, build- 
mg paper, paint and other articles and furnishing the 
railroads with false billing, certifying the shipments to 
contain only lumber products, which take a lower rate. 

he penalty under the law upon conviction for each 
Ollense is a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment 
= ba lags penitentiary for not more than two years, 

r both, 

A number of witnesses have been heard by the Fed- 
eral grand jury during the last two days, their testimony 
resulting in the indictments. The evidence was sub- 
mitted by United States District Attorney Clay Allen, 
of Seattle, and the case was worked up by H. B. Dun- 











can, of Washington, D. C., a special attorney of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, who has been working 
on the case for some time and who appeared before the 
grand jury. The indictments cover seventy-five pages. 

Mr. Funck was brought into court and his bond was 
fixed at $3,000 by Judge Jeremiah Neterer. 

The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Company a few months ago 
moved its offices from Seattle to Sumner, a point between 
Seattle and Tacoma, where it has established an assem- 
bling lumber yard and planing mill. .The concern is an 
outgrowth of the Hewitt-Lea Lumber Company, with 
sawmill near Seattle, and was organized four or five 
years ago to go into the mail order business in lumber 
products, and at that time Mr. Funck, who had then a 
similar business in Kansas City, came out and took charge 
of it. Mr. Funck came here from St. Louis, where about 
ten years ago he organized the Independent Lumber 
Company, one of the early mail order lumber concerns. 
Shipments have been made to farmers, contractors and 
other consumers in the middle West, and in many places 
the concern has been a thorn in the flesh of retail lum- 
ber dealers and for several years it has been rumored 
that it was resorting to the practices that have now 
resulted in indictments. 


WANT ONE LUMBER BUYING AGENT. 


Lumbermen Agitating for Consolidation of Govern- 
ment Purchases—Say Confusion Will Be Avoided. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan 12.—An effort is being made 
by several lumber associations to have the various de- 
partments of the Government consolidate their purchas- 
ing departments, so far as lumber is concerned, so that 
all lumber for the Government will be bought through 
one purchasing agent. So far as can be learned the 
project is still in a formative stage and no bills have 
been introduced in Congress to bring about such consoli- 
dation. At the present time departments act entirely 
independent of each other in purchases of lumber, with 
the exception of the General Supply Board, which buys 
small quantities for various minor activities of the Gov- 
ernment. The Navy is a large user of lumber and so are 
the Panama Canal Commission and the Army. There 
has always been confusion, it is said, in specifications, as 
no two departments have adopted the same standards. 
One suggestion is that the Forest Service should act as 
purchasing agent of lumber for all departments of the 
Government. Inquiry among the officials of departments 
who would know if the project had reached the stage that 
approximated accomplishment elicited the information 
that as yet nothing definite has been accomplished. 

PBB III ID IDI IDI 


SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The effect of the inventory taking period in the retail 
yards and holiday vacations of traveling salesmen is es- 
pecially noticeable in the weekly 
report of order files compiled by 
the Southern Pine Association 
from the reports made by 152 
mills for the week ended Fri- 
day, January 7. This report 
showed orders on hand 20,514 
cars, or 402,279,540 feet; 
orders received during the week 
2,858 cars, or 56,045,380 feet, 
making a total of 23,372 cars, 
or 458,324,920 feet. Shipments 
during the week amounted to 
3,768 cars, or 73, 890,480 feet, 
leaving a remainder of orders 
on hand of 19,604 cars, or 384,- 
434,440 feet. While the report 
shows a marked decrease in 
orders as compared with previ- 
ous weeks this is only a season- 
able condition and one that was 
to be expected and in all prob- 
ability the order file will not 
begin to increase very largely 
for another fortnight. This re- 
port shows average orders per 
mill for the week of 368,720 
feet; average shipments per 
mill 486,122 feet, while the 
average production per mill for 
the week is given as 595,530 
feet. For the week included in 
this report production exceeded 
shipments 16,630,080 feet, or 
22.51 percent. For the week 
production exceeded orders 34,- 
> * 475,180 feet, or 61.51 percent, 
; ! ee while shipments exceeded orders 
for the week 17,845,100 feet, or 31.84 percent, and the 
decrease in orders compared with last report was 17,845,- 
100 feet, or 4.44 percent. 


START TRADE EXTENSION CAMPAIGN. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 13.—The first move in the 
campaign for lumber trade extension in Minneapolis 
will be an informal dinner for architects and consulting 
engineers to take place at the Minneapolis Club on 
Thursday evening, January 20. This dinner will be 
given by lumber manufacturers and retailers under the 
auspices of the Minneapolis Building Material Exchange 
and the arrangements are in charge of a committee, of 
which Kenneth P. Gregg is chairman. ‘E. A. Sterling, 
of Chicago, manager of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Cc. E. Paul, a consulting engineer of Chicago, will be 
among the speakers, and local architects and engineers 
will also be on the program. 
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WEST COAST CONDITIONS ANALYZED. 


Lumberman Contrasts Last Year and This—Gives 
Reasons for Expecting Betterment. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 8.—At the regular weekly lunch- 
eon held here this week at the Multnomah Hotel by the 
Portland Rotary Club, a paper prepared by G. K. Went- 
worth, jr., of the Portland Lumber Company, was read 
by C. K. Cochran, attorney for the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company. It deals with the lum- 
ber industry, conditions during the last year, those of 
the present and the outlook. The paper was read by Mr. 
Cochran as Mr. Wentworth was prevented from attend- 
ing the luncheon in person. Franklin T. Griffith, presi- 
dent of the Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, 
presided at the luncheon. : 

Mr. Wentworth’s paper reads: 


In considering the subject from a manufacturers’ stand- 
point, probably the less said about 1915 the better, for 
there was very little in the last year to cause any person 
in the industry to obtain much satisfaction from it. 30th 
production and consumption were at a very low mark until 
about September 1, when the mills in the South began to 
receive a very much greater volume of business. This was 
soon reflected in a decided improvement in the price. Mills 
that had been idle for some time began operating again 
and general activity started in the timber districts of the 
southern States. It took about sixty days before the mills 
on the Pacific coast began to feel much effect from the in- 
creased demand from the East and the middle West. Owing 
to the sheer inability of the southern mills to handle the 
volume of business that was coming in to them, large buyers 
were forced to send their requisitions to the Coast. As a 
result the mills that were in operation and in a position to 
accept business soon began to see their order files fattening, 
stocks decreasing rapidly and prices bettering, and January 
1, 1916, found the fir mills with a very fair volume of busi- 
ness on their books, and at prices considerably better than 
the prices prevailing three and four months prior. 

The fir manufacturers of this coast are generally figuring 
upon a fairly satisfactory volume of business for the next 
six months at least, and at prices that will enable them to 
live and break even with their cost of production. We are 
also in hopes that the opening of the spring trade will 
show a suflicient volume of business to warrant prices that 
will even ‘pay some return on the money invested in the 
lumber industry. 

My reasons for expecting the present condition of the 
lumber trade to continue, or to become better, may be set 
forth briefly as follows: 

First: Stocks in the hands of the manufacturers are 
unusually low and badly broken in assortment. The same 
condition prevails as to stocks in the hands of the retailers 
and the iarger industrial corporations, like our railroads 
and other public service corporations. There is a general 
need for lumber for actual use and if the present prosperous 
condition of business in the Hast is to continue, undoubt- 
edly that part of our country will require Douglas fir. 

Second: In the agricultural districts in the Mississippi 
Valley and territory west in which our Pacific coast woods 
are generally marketed, the crops have been good, prices 
high and the farmer has money. Advices from that section 
would indicate one of the best spring trades in the history 
of the fir business. 5 

Third: Undoubtedly the unprecedented condition of the 
steel market will force the use of lumber in place of steel 
where steel, under normal conditions, might be used. 

Fourth: ‘The distributers of lumber have not been able 
to satisfy themselves that the present prices of the manu- 
facturers would hold and as a result, generally speaking, 
the retailers of lumber have not placed very much business 
for future delivery, so we are starting out the new year 
with the buyers supplied with little stock, and it seems 
almost a certainty they must come into the market soon 
witk a very large volume of business to supply their spring 
trade requirements. 

Fifth: While the lack of tonnage and the closing of the 
Panama Canal have seriously handicapped the waterborne 
shipments from this coast, the demand from Europe has 
been very materially felt by the mills in the South and indi- 
rectly by the Coast mills. The French Government is now 
asking for prices on about 200,000,000 feet of fir with the 
understanding that carriers will be furnished by the Allies, 
and the fir mills of this Coast are asked to quote upon this 
order, and with some reasonable hope of their being able 
to get at least a portion of it, as the southern pine mills 
have been pretty well cleaned out of the class of lumber 
wanted, owing to the large orders that have been placed in 
the Secuth during the last three months. An order of this 
character spread among the mills on this coast would, of 
course, have a very beneficial influence. 

In presenting the lumber side it might be well to give you 
a word on the log situation prevailing on the Columbia 
River, Grays Harbor and Puget Sound. It can be briefly 
covered by saying that the available log suppiy is practi- 
cally nil in all three districts. This will result in active 
logging operations during the next six months at least, pro- 
viding labor for a large number of men, with the necessary 
purchasing of supplies for the feeding of the men and the 
operating of the camps. 

In closing I will say that the lumber manufacturers are- 
expecting a fairly satisfactory year, compared with the 
year we have just gone through, but we have nothing before 
us yet to warrant anything more than a good, reasonable 
demand with fair prices. Undoubtedly there will be a much 
larger output of logs and lumber during 1916, labor will be 
employed, supplies will be purchased and general activity 
will be seen, and if there is anything left for the manufac- 
turer he will be happy. 





RIVERS REACH A DANGEROUS STAGE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 13.—The Ohio River, as a re- 
sult of the heavy rains of Tuesday and Wednesday, is 
rising rapidly and a stage of from forty-three to forty- 
four feet is expected here before it subsides. This will 
be the highest stage since the flood of 1913. The Green 
River and tributaries, as well as the Wabash, White and 
Patoka rivers, are all rising and are flooding many thou- 
sand acres of low lands. Ties and logs in the Green 
River section are in danger of being swept away and a 
good deal of corn land along the Wabash and White 
rivers is in danger. 
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Pernicious Legislation and the Kansas 





That the matter of hasty and ill-advised legislative 
measures, affecting and disturbing to business institu- 
tions and to the public good, has become an evil and 
that a remedy may be found and applied, are subjects 
that seem to demand concerted consideration. It is 
the intention to speak of these things and to call 
attention to the apathy and indifference existing among 
business men regarding individual and collective duties 
in civie affairs and the apparent mischievous conse- 
quences. Retail merchants as well as larger business 
interests should come to a realization that they must 
be prepared to sustain by force of facts any demands 
of a public character they are justly entitled to make. 

While the subject to be treated is one of general 
business application, these remarks are directed more 
particularly to those in that part of the industrial 
world dependent upon the business of vending build- 
ing materials, and in addressing them it appears to 
be proper to give consideration at some length to a 
bill adopted in the Kansas House of Representatives 
at the last session to amend the mechanics’ lien law. 
While this bill did not receive the approval of the 
senate and therefore did not become a law, the con- 
sideration given it at the session, the reason that it 
had been given some newspaper support, the fact that 
one legislator to whom this measure had become a pet 
made the undignified threat to a delegation of busi- 
ness men of introducing a more objectionable bill if 
this one was defeated, thereby threatening to penalize 
an honest defense, and the narrow escape it had from 
enactment, indicate the possibility of its receiving 
further and future legislative consideration and pos- 
sible enactment into law. 

One gentleman in addressing the senate committee 
in opposition to this measure said: ‘‘I feel that we 
already have all the burdens we can bear without 
having this one placed upon us.’’ It may be well 
therefore at this time for those in Kansas and per- 
haps in other States, afforded and expecting the 
protection of lien laws, to analyze the main idea of 
this amendment—that of serving with all sales ad- 
vance notices of the intention of filing mechanics’ 
liens. 

The ‘‘ American and English Encyclopedia of Law,’’ 
an old and recognized authority, informs us that the 
‘‘lien’’ in its wide sense of being a hold or a claim 
on the property of another is of very old origin and 
is recognized in common law as being consistent with 
the principles of equity. It appears that from this 
idea the mechanics’ lien is an outgrowth; it is a crea- 
ture of statute and while a diversity of detail is found 
a general policy pervades all mechanics’ lien laws. 
The object is that where labor and material have 
given value to the property upon which they have 
been expended it is inequitable that the owner of 
the land who has contracted for such improvement, 
or who has stood by and seen the improvement in 
progress, without making objection, should have the 
benefit of such expenditure without making compen- 
sation therefor. These statutes have been enacted 
in every State in the Union and in the various Prov- 
inces in the Dominion of Canada. The language of 
this authority has been followed as nearly as brevity 
will permit. 

It will be seen from this that the law is old in 
principle, is equitable and is of general knowledge 
and use. The mechanics’ lien law of Kansas, with 
its amendatory changes, has had a continuous exist- 
ence since its enactment by the territory in 1859, and 
it has been a continuous factor in the development of 
the State. 

What the Bill Provided. 


The bill to amend this law as approved by the proper 
legislative committee, but not as adopted by the 
house of representatives, provided: 


SEcTION 1. That section 6246 of the general statutes of 
Kansas of 1909 be and the same is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: “SecTIOoN 6246. Any person who shall 
furnish any such material or perform such labor under a 
subcontract with the contractor, or as an artisan or day 
laborer in the employ of such contractor, may obtain a lien 
upon such land from the same time, in the same manner, 
and to the same extent as the original contractor, for the 
amount due him for such material and labor; provided, that 
any person who shall furnish material under a subcontract 
with said contractor shall notify, in writing, the owner of 
any such tract or piece of land, or the guardian, trustee, 
agent, husband or wife of such owner, at the time any such 
material is furnished, that he will avail himself of the pro- 
visions of this act in the event the cost of said material is 
not paid by said contractor; and any artisan or day laborer 
in the employ of such subcontractor may obtain a lien upon 
such land from the same time, in the same manner and to 
the same extent as the subcontractor, for the amount due 
him for such material and labor, by filing with the clerk of 
the district court of the county in which the land is situ- 
ated within sixty days after the date upon which material 
was last furnished or labor last performed under such sub- 
contract a statement, verified by affidavit, setting forth the 
amount due from the contractor to the claimant, and the 
item thereof as nearly as practicable, the name of the 
owner, the name of the contractor, the name of the claim- 
ant, and a description of the property upon which a lien is 
claimed; and by serving a notice in writing of the filing of 
such a lien upon the owner of the land; provided further, 
that if with due diligence the owner can not be found in 
the county where the land is situated, the claimant, after 
filing an affidavit setting forth such facts, may serve a copy 
of such statement upon the occupant of the land, or if the 
land be unoccupied, may post such a copy in a conspicious 
place upon the land or any building thereon.” 


[By F. A. Amsden, of Wichita, Kan.] 


Lien Law 





The revolutionary feature is ‘‘That any person who 
shall furnish material under a subcontract with said 
contractor shall notify, in writing, the owner of any such 
tract or piece of land, or the guardian, trustee, agent, 
husband or wife of such owner, at the time any such 
material is furnished, that he will avail himself of the 
provisions of this act, in the event the cost of said ma- 
terial is not paid by said contractor.’’ In some par- 
ticulars the wording of the bill is confusing and its 
meaning not clear and it might have taken court rulings 
to determine, but it seemed to be the opinion of those 
who had followed the matter that the serving of these 
advance notices meant a notice with and at the time of 
each separate delivery of material, be it a pound of 
nails or a car of brick. This idea of serving advance 
notices at the time of sale is a theory which, at first 
glance, might appeal to the average person, even to the 
material man who might be inclined to admit it to be 
but fair, but before making such an admission he should 
give it a review to determine how such a law would oper- 
ate in practice. 


Differences in Treatment. 


Observe that in this bill laborers are treated in a dif- 
ferent manner from the material man, in not being re- 
quired to serve any kind of a previous notice, their claims 
having the same standing as in the present law, which 
requires notice only when the lien is to be filed because 
of the debt not having been paid. We not only admit 
but endorse the wisdom of this provision for the laborer 
and the principle of it, which means that it will be 
necessary for the owner of the property to ascertain 
what labor has been performed under the contract and 
to see that the same is properly paid. But what good 
reason can there be to require the owner of the prop- 
erty to ascertain, without any previous notice, and to 
pay for one part of the cost of his improvement, as that 
of labor, and not he required to ascertain in the same 
manner and at the same time some other cost of the 
same improvement, probably more easy to ascertain, as 
that of material? Under the existing law this discrim- 
ination is not made. It is not difficult to believe that 
the matter of who may have the most votes was con- 
sidered when making this discrimination. 

It must appear that for the owner to be required, 
without previous notice, to ascertain and to pay for one 
part of the cost of the construction and at the same 
time not be required to ascertain and to pay for some 
other part of the cost of the same construction is dis- 
criminating and complicating, inconsistent in principle 
and as it would in practice just about invalidate lien 
rights in sales to contractors it conflicts with the au- 
thority where it is said that it is inequitable that the 
owner who has contracted for the improvement or stood 
by and seen the improvement in progress, without mak- 
ing objection, should have the benefits of such expendi- 
ture without making compensation therefor. The bill 
could not be considered as being in the interest of the 
material man nor of the owner of the property, nor 
would it further the interest of the laborer in any way 
and, therefore, it must be considered only as discrim- 
inating against a certain class, which in this case is the 
merchant. 

What It Attempts to Provide. 


Observe that it is attempted to provide that any 
artisan or day laborer may obtain a lien for the amount 
due him for such material or labor, without serving any 
notice, except at the time of filing the lien, within sixty 
days after the date upon which material was last fur- 


nished or labor last performed. The artisan or lay la- 
borer, usually, does not furnish material and this pro. 
vision makes it confusing as to procedure. Would he 
have to serve notices at the time of sale of the material, 
or could the merchant be placed in the artisan class and 
serve notices only at time of filing the lien? What 
would have been the position of the realty owner? What 
would have been the position of all the litigants, pending 
the last guess by some court? 

When a contractor undertook to purchase material 
for a certain contract the material man, to be entitled 
to a lien, under the workings of this bill would have to 
refuse to deliver material until he could serve upon the 
owner of any such tract or piece of land, or the guardian, 
trustee, agent, husband or wife of such owner, no matter 
where he or they might be, a legal notice with each de- 
livery of material to the effect that he expected to take 
advantage of the lien law. To serve these proposed no- 
tices legally these parties must be searched for and 
found, and the merchant at all times and for each sep- 
arate transaction must be prepared to make proof of 
such notice in case of possible litigation. This in most 
cases would mean delay in the usual trade procedure, 
with its consequent loss to contractor, the merchant and 
in the time of the laborer, or the nullification of the lien 
law in the particular case. Furthermore, it is possible 
that the owner, or any agent to represent him, may be 
out of the State, or where he can not be reached at 
the time of the performing of a building contract; and 
the bill provides that if after due diligence the owner 
can not be found the claimant shall make an affidavit 
setting forth such facts and may serve a notice upon the 
occupant of the land, or if the land be not occupied may 
post such copy in a conspicuous place upon the land or 
any building thereon; but it is not clear whether this 
provision applied to the claim for material. Such pro- 
cedure with each sale would make it so burdensome as 
practically to invalidate lien rights in the most of such 
cases, particularly so where, as in some instances, the 
land is miles away from the place of business of the 
merchant. . 

‘‘Where a statute declares that a lien shall attach 
upon the performance of a certain act or the existence of 
certain conditions there is no lien until the act has been 
performed, or the conditions, exist’’; furthermore, any law- 
yer or material man who has had experience in lien liti- 
gation will understand that a notice required by law is 
a delicate and particular matter, to be technically com- 
plied with, if it is to have legal standing in the courts. 
Experience shows that in cases of this character the ma- 
terial man, in serving these notices so that they will 
stand statutory or court requirements, must have them 
arranged by an attorney for each specific case and an 
examination of titles made from county records. To do 
this with each sale or delivery, as the bill required, would 
be largely impractical, particularly so with merchants 
not doing business in county seat towns where the public 
realty records are not so accessible to them. 


Changes Not Demanded by Farmers. 


The changes in the law, suggested by the bill, are not 
demanded by the farmer because he usually purchases 
his own material and generally has the money before he 
begins to build or knows where it will come from. If in 
exceptional cases he lets a contract for the improve- 
ment he readily knows of every person who might be en- 
titled to a lien under the law and if in rare cases he was 
dishonest enough to want to defeat a legitimate claim 


(Concluded on Page 49.) 





DAYTON OPENS INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION. 





Lumber Industry Takes Prominent Part Under Direction of National Manu- 
facturers’ Association—Wood Exhibits Comprehensive. 





As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
an industrial exhibition is in progress at Dayton, be- 
ginning January 14 and to extend until January 22. 
A prominent feature of the exposition is the part taken 
by the lumber industry under the direction of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association through its 
extension department. Relative to this the association 
says: 

At the Dayton exposition the space occupied by the 
lumber association will be filled with exhibits of broad, 
educational character. Since the exposition will be vis- 
ited by home builders, architects, structural engineers, 
lumbermen and many others who use or specify wood 
products the display will show something of interest to 
all classes of people. 

‘‘The central feature in the lumbermen’s booth will 
be a model of a mill-constructed type of building. This 
will show the general character of this commonly used 
form of building for warehouses, factories and many 
other commercial purposes. The outside will give a very 
good idea of the beauty and substantial character of 
such buildings, while one side and part of the roof will 
be entirely removed, showing the details of interior con- 
struction. This heavy, slow-burning type of building is 
economical, stable and, when properly designed and built 
according to plans on which the model is designed, is as 


good a fire risk as though composed of non-combustible 
material. To complete fully the safety requirements and 
reduce the fire hazards, an automatic sprinkler system 
should be used which is to be shown in miniature in the 
model. Supplementing the model will be sample sections 
of all the commercial woods of the United States, together 
with highly finished panels of other woods which are used 
for interior finish and other purposes where beauty is the 
first requisite. Literature, grading rules and other data 
regarding different kinds of wood will be distributed, so 
that all can obtain a very comprehensive knowledge of 
any kind of wood and how best to use it for any partic- 
ular purpose.’’ 

The exhibits entered will be supplemented by moving 
pictures showing lumber operations and by transparen- 
cies of actual wood sections, showing the grain of wood 
in different directions, samples of timber that have been 
creosoted or otherwise preserved against decay, charts 
and diagrams showing the importance of the lumber in- 
dustry, the availability of commercial timbers and many 
other facts and statistics relative to the lumber industry. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
be represented at the exposition by H. S. Sackett and 
Walter H. Bell, who will explain to visitors the exhibits 
and their purposes and make short addresses on the use 
of lumber for construction purposes. 
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EXTERIOR OF MODEL MILL-CONSTRUCTED BUILDING. INTERIOR VIEW MILL-CONSTRUCTED BUILDING. 
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VIEW OF INTERIOR OF MODEL BARN. 


MODEL SHOWING METHOD OF EXTERIOR OF MODEL FARM BARN. 
SILO CONSTRUCTION. 
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COMMUNITIES SHOULD 


Unquestionably the hospital has been one of the most potent factors 
in promoting advance and improvement in medical and surgical 


methods. The facilities and equipment of a modern hospital make 
practicable and safe many surgical operations that would not be at- 
tempted by the general practitioner in the patients’ homes. By bring- 
ing to one place all cases of serious illness opportunities for study 
and specialization are afforded that have developed a medical and 
surgical skill that would be out of the question in general practice. 

Moreover, there are many cases of serious illness that require 
careful nursing more than anything else, and these can be better taken 
care of in a hospital than in a private home. In fact, the hospital has 
come to fill an extremely important place in the economy of modern 
life. The lying-in hospital, taking all the cases of a community and 
averaging them, is more economical, with respect to both life and 
money, than is the home practice. 

Sickness in a family, especially if it be a prolonged case, is not 
only a hindrance to the routine and regular performance of the func- 
tions of the household that is eliminated by the service of a modern 
hospital, but attempting to care for a sick person in a large household 
is but a crude method of trying to do what a hospital can do better 
and more economically. Often a period of sickness is shortened by 
hospital treatment, and unquestionably many cases terminate fatally 
owing to lack of competent nursing. In the home, at best, ignorance 
and incompetence are substituted for the science and skill of the hos- 
pital. In the home nursing is a part of the miscellaneous duties of 
an untrained and inexperienced person; whereas in the hospital it is 
likely to be the sole duty of a trained nurse working under the imme- 
diate supervision of the surgeon and physician. 

The numerous hospitals, private and public, that now are main- 
tained throughout the country are emphatic and convincing testi- 
monials of the increase in intelligence of the communities in which 
they perform their great work in preventing sickness and in restoring 
health. 

The hospital, at its best, is not merely a place to go when sick or in 
need of an operation; it is the center of authority and the source of 
knowledge on all matters affecting the health of the community. 
From it come warnings regarding threatening epidemics, and in it 
are formulated plans for protecting the community from the ignor- 
ance or carelessness of incompetent physicians and from the stupidity 
and selfishness of neighboring communities that neglect to adopt 
preventive measures in cases of contagion. 

Hospitals are not yet so plentiful that there is danger of being too 
many of them in any section ; nor need there be any fear that the peo- 
ple of any community will fail to patronize or support a hospital 
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WITH HOSPITAL FACILITIES. 


when it has once been provided. Some of the most remarkable exam- 
ples of enterprise have been afforded by communities that have 
established public hospitals or have aided with subscriptions in sup- 
porting private hospitals at their beginning before the patronage 
had grown to the point where it would support the institutions. 

A community hospital—that is, a hospital with community sentiment 
unanimously supporting it—will attract physicians and surgeons of a 
superior class; and it will be possible to keep in a community special- 
ists who otherwise would leave for other fields in which there are 
greater opportunities for the exercise of their skill. That is to say, 
the community with a hospital may retain in its service the best ol 
physicians and surgeons, while the general practitioners are retained 
in communities that have no hospital facilities. 

It is a rare instance in which a community that once has a hospital 
is SO unappreciative of it as to allow it to suffer or fail owing to lack 
of financial support. In most communities when aid is needed, sub- 
scriptions are taken up annually and every citizen is given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute in whatever amount he feels like giving. There 
is a great advantage in utilizing this means of securing the support 
of the public, for each contributor comes to feel that he has an inter- 
est in the institution and that if he ever suffers an accident or is 
stricken with a serious illness he has a place to go. That should be 
the actual situation, too; for a community hospital would fall far 
short of performing its proper functions if it did not take care of 
citizens of the community when they were most in need of it. 

A community hospital need not be started on a pretentious scale; 
at the outset it may be little more than an operating room with a 
room or two for patients to stay during convalescence and where they 
may have the care and attendance of a trained nurse. Of course, in 
time, the institution will be enlarged until it affords room and facili- 
ties for the performing of operations by local surgeons and for spe- 
cialists of State or national repute, if the patients or the local physi- 
cians desire. This is one of the great advantages of the community 
hospital; to it may be drawn in special cases the skill of the nation’s 
greatest physicians and surgeons whenever the local practitioners 
feel that the cases warrant. 

Aside from the viewpoint of sanitation and economy. of human 
life, the community hospital has another great value; it unites the 
people in a purely humanitarian movement. They give of their 
money and their support to aid their fellows in sickness, do what 
they can to lighten the burdens of ill health and to prolong life. The 
community working for such a purpose is a better community than 
one in which no such attempts are made to alleviate suffering and 
to relieve pain. 


ELVE 





PINEVILLE, Ore., is to have a community Christmas 





held, former Governor E. W. Hoch being the principal 
speaker. The banquet was held at the Methodist church 


tree, and the children will see Santa himself drive into 









and all the fathers and sons of the community were urged 
to be present. One of the conditions of attendance was 
that each boy should be accompanied by a man. There 
were 130 boys in Peabody alone and boys from the sur- 
rounding community were invited to attend, so a large 
crowd was assured. The Ladies’ Aid Society served the 
dinner. 
* * * 

‘‘Community Sings’’ are becoming popular in Ore- 
gon and other western States. At the musical festivals 
everybody is present and participates whether he has an 
especially good voice or not. The result is that enthusi- 
asm is developed in behalf of music and all the musicians 
in embryo of the community are given opportunities to 
test their abilities in a vocal way. The Community 
Builder long ago advocated the forming of choral soci- 
eties in communities and the taking of whatever steps 
the leaders see fit for encouraging interest in and a taste 
for music. The ‘‘Community Sing’’ surely should prove 
to be an effective means of accomplishing this purpose. 

* * * 


At Giens Falls, N. Y., classes of girls have been 
formed for the teaching of domestic science. Circulars 
outlining the courses and giving details regarding mem- 
bership were sent to all the stores and factories employ- 
ing girls that should be interested.. Among the sub- 
jects taught in the classes are: Cooking, home nurs- 
ing, dressmaking, French, current events and travel. 
Most communities would find profit in similar courses. 
The information actually acquired by girls in attendance 
at these classes is not by. any means the most valuable 
of the benefits conferred. Merely to show an interest in 
increasing efficiency in the performing of the homely 
duties of the household and to couple them up with other 
subjects more strictly ‘‘intellectual’’ are benefits of the 
highest order. It is much more interesting for a group 
of girls to work together in learning cooking, sewing and 
other household duties than to learn them alone at home. 
Many girls dislike household work because they are not 
proficient in it; the good housekeeper enjoys her work, 
the poor one does not. Only the work that is performed 
without interest is drudgery, and the best and surest way 
to give interest to work is to develop proficiency in the 
performer. 





THE COMMUNITY HOSPITAL. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the methods of 
medical treatment and of surgical practice have 
been revolutionized within the last fifty years, 
many rural communities still are without the 
facilities for relieving pain and for prolonging 
life that are available to citizens of the larger 
cities. They, of course, have better physicians 
than in the old days when almost anyone who 
hung out a sign was permitted to practice medi- 
cine. But they are poorly provided generally with 
means for combating epidemics and for caring 
for cases of contagion and of protracted illness. 

The public hospital is a facility that fits well 
into the economies of the modern community, and 
it performs soc useful a function in educating the 
people in matters of sanitation and in preventing 
the spread of disease that it justifies itself on that 
score alone. 

In addition the modern hospital is a humani- 
tarian institution that has for its main object the 
alleviation of suffering and the prolonging of life, 
and to the extent that its support by public sub- 
scription arouses such noble sentiments in the 
hearts of the people of a community it exerts a 
civilizing and refining influence that can not fail 
to be manifested in all relationships of life. 

Most communities would welcome the advent 
of a hospital and there are few indeed that would 
not give it unstinted support when its usefulness 
is once manifest. People who have not known 
the great advantages that the hospital has over 
the home for the care of the sick may be slow 
in utilizing its facilities, but usually on advice of 
the attending physician they will avail themselves 
of it and in that case their support is almost in- 
variably enlisted for the future. In addition the 
public hospital soon acquires a reputation that 
attracts patients from a distance, and it is really 
astonishing how far they will go to place them- 
selves under the care of competent physicians, 
surgeons and nurses. A community that is 
scarcely thought of by people of other communities 
immediately assumes importance when it pro- 
vides itself with a hospital, and the esteem in 
which it is held by neighboring communities is 
shown by mention of the patronage it receives 
and of the important operations performed within 
its walls. 


town with a sleigh loaded with toys and other presents 
drawn by prancing steeds decked with jingling bells. 
Representatives of all the churches, Sunday schools, 
lodges and business organizations met recently and ap- 
pointed a general committee made up of a representa- 
tive of each of the organizations. The plan is to place 
a large tree on the main street of the town in the business 
center. Also arrangements will be made to supply the 
needy of the community with the ‘‘makings’’ of real 
Christmas dinners. 
* * * 


THE Bouivar (Mo.) Herald used the campaign rooster 
in a recent issue to express its jubilation over the adop- 
tion of good roads bonds by a large vote of the people 
of that community. The same paper invited its readers 
at a distance to write a post card to their old friends 
in Polk County to be published in the Herald when re- 
ceived. The idea was to bring from these distant Bolli- 
varites news of their whereabouts and activities and 
make it available to all their friends instead of to the 
few that would be reached by a post card addressed to 


one, 
> & * 


ANNIVERSARY celebrations of various kinds make sen- 
timental appeals that if wisely utilized can be made to 
weld the members of a community into a potent force 
of uplift. Probably not one resident in a thousand 
knows when his community was settled or anything about 
its early history, and when no steps are taken to make 
information of this sort available to all the members of 
a community while its sources are still at hand pride in 
history of that sort is unlikely. Old settlers and the 
files of old newspapers, as well as county histories and 
sometimes State and national histories, contain bits ot 
local history that if compiled and made accessible to citi- 
zens of the community will add to the individuality of the 
place and give character to the sentiments and policies 
of its people. Undoubtedly the historic background of 
New England and of the South has done much to in- 
spire youths of several generations to greater efforts and 
to make the people of those sections proud of honoring 
their represéntatives and their sons on every occasion. 
The same can be made true of every community by the 
proper use of the interesting events in its history. 
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A NEW ANGLE OF THE OLD FARM HOME 


By a Woman Farmer 








SIXTH INSTALLMENT. 
My dear ETHEL: 

We were glad to get your letter and know you got 
there all right. I kind of worried about your cold. 
We did have a _ good 
Christmas week, didn’t 
we? Don’t know that I 
ever enjoyed one as 
much. The only hard 
part being that it was 
over so soon and the 
house seems pretty lone- 
some again. Your Pa 
said last night as he was 
taking off his shoes in 
the sitting room—‘‘Isn’t 
it strange how fast the 
years go? Here our 
John—and it don’t seem 
over a few years ago that he was teasing me to let 
him drive the greys with a load of wheat to the center 
—is now one of the head men of the International in 
Oklahoma; time does fly.’’ 

Then we talked about Robert and Miss Clarke; it 
is so hard for me to get used to calling her Matilda— 
being engaged—your Pa always did think she was 
pretty smart and he just eo she is all right. I 





am glad that you and John could get acquainted with 
her, She is plain and just common everyday like 
ourselves. She wrote me a lovely letter when she got 
back to college and I just felt so happy I cried. I am 
going to send it to you to let you read it. I feel just 
like she does that she is glad Robert hasn’t money— 
but that he has health and energy and determination 
to make good—and brains to accomplish it, and that 
she is glad to start life with a man like that. You 
know it sort of took me back to my own girlhood 
days. When your Pa and I were married he had filed 
on this place, his homestead, and he had a yoke of oxen 
and a sod shanty and parn. I didn’t have any fine 
clothes. I married him because I loved him and be- 
cause 1 felt he would make good, and I do not regret 
it. L remember the first time we came out here after 
we were married. As we were driving along over the 
prairies your Pa pointed out our place in the distance 
and said: ‘‘I hope you’ll not get lonesome, Mary; 
it’s pretty discouraging out here at times.’’ I fought 
back the tears that wanted to come and said, ‘‘I’ll 
make the best of it.’? A good many times it has been 
hard to do it, but we can just as well expect that often 
in this life; there will be times when all we’ll be able 
to do is to make the best of it. I often look at 
strangers who seem to have everything they want and 
need to make them happy and I just wonder what in 
their lives they are ‘‘making the best of.’’ 


Your Pa said: ‘‘I wonder why Ethel wants to go 
away off to Seattle to take that new position? Of 
course, it’s good pay and what she wants but it seems 
so far away from home.’’ Then I told him that I just 
wished you would come home and stay here; that 
here we have a daughter who feels she must go out 
and earn her living and be gone miles and miles away 
from us so that it is only possible for us to see you 
once in a while. He said ‘‘Why, she doesn’t feel she 
has to work, does she? I never told her she had to 
get out and earn her living. She surely knows she 
can always have a good home here with us.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ 
I said, ‘‘John, but a girl wants to be independent. 
She wants a little money of her own. She works for 
Mr. Walker and he pays her a salary every month. 
She can buy a dress or coat or take painting lessons 
or put some in the savings bank. It’s her money and 
she can do as she pleases with it. If she comes home 
she has a place to sleep and eat and that is all. What- 
ever she wants for herself she must ask for just as she 
did when she was a little girl. John, that’s where the 
Whole system falls down. All this talk about boys 
and girls leaving the farm because there is no recrea- 
tion for them is bosh. If the boys and girls are here 
they will have a good time. It’s because the only way 
for a boy or girl in the country to be independent is 
to be either a hired girl or hired man or to teach the 
distriet school. There ought to be some way in which 
boys and especially girls can live in the country and 
improve themselves and their time and yet be inde- 
pendent.’? Your Pa didn’t say anything but he sat by 
the table and figured over a book with that look in 
his eyes by which I can always tell he is doing some 
pretty hard thinking. 

I got the program yesterday for the next three 
months of the club meetings and I am to have it here 
the second week in February. The subject is ‘‘How 
and What Produce Can the Farm Woman Market?’’ 
When I have been working around the house I have 
been thinking about that subject and being all alone 


have had lots of time to think it over. You know 
there are a lot of possibilities for country women. 
Why, several have really been studying it, but I have 
thought it is certainly a wonder a lot of them haven’t 
been tried before. We always think of selling butter 
and eggs and cream but I don’t see why one couldn’t 
work up a trade along some other line—fancy pre- 
serves—or jellies—or baking or honey or mince meat 
or early chickens for broilers or something out of the 
ordinary. For we women that have so much to do it 
would be pretty hard to do anything like that but 
for you young girls and at holidays and for parties I 
have thought one could make a specialty of something 
they did very well. Now, I don’t suppose anyone 
can beat Aunt Mary in making plain white cake. You 
know how fine hers are; I’d put any group of farm 
women up against town women when it comes to cook- 
ing or baking; guess we have so much of it to do we 
get good practice. How is it that it’s almost always 
the country women who take prizes at the county 
fairs? It’s because we don’t have to scrimp with fresh 
eggs and butter and cream, I suppose. 

Mary Schneider has the meeting tomorrow at her 
house and the subject is ‘‘Club Rooms for Farmers 
in the Towns or Rest Rooms.’’ You know the Wom- 
an’s Club in the center have been talking of estab- 
lishing a rest room for farm women but we have been 
talking of asking the county commissioners to plan a 


room in the new court house. We all pay taxes and 
we feel we have a right to such a room and that is 
where it ought to be. Every farmer would feel he 
had a right to it but. with these rest rooms established by 
town women we would always feel that they felt 
sdrry for us. In the court house, however, it would 
be our own room to go to and wait or rest or clean up 
or leave wraps and bundles whenever we go to town 
to do trading. 

We were supposed to have another subject for our 
meeting but decided to take this one up as we will 
have to make up our minds pretty quickly if we want 
to do anything, for they are drawing up the plans for 
the new court house now. 

We made a new rule at the meeting last week and 
I think it is a good one, that we can serve only four 
things at our- meetings, and that includes what we 
have to drink. If any one breaks the rule they can 
be put out of the club. Why last year it got to be 
terrible; everybody tried to have just a little better 
and a little more than the last one and we did end 
up with our last meeting at Whites. They had a 
turkey dinner. You know there are lots of people 
who don’t want to join or entertain the club just on 
account of the refreshments being such a lot of work. 

Write as soon as possible and tell us how your cold 
is and what you are going to do about the new posi- 
tion. With love, MoTHER. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


The plan illustrated this week is for a garage of suf- 
ficient size to hold two machines, and with double en- 
trance. The floor plan illustration herewith shows only 
the general size and door and window arrangement and 
does not indicate the cement pit which is provided in the 
center of the garage covered by doors of two-inch plank. 
This is a double pit, intended for two machines. The 
garage is of wood with walls lined below the windows 
with 7%- x 6-inch lining. The foundation is of cement, 


as also, of course, is the floor, which is sloped and pro- 
vided with drain to sewer. 

The architect estimates that this garage can be built 
as shown for about $700. The one large sheet shows four 
elevations, foundation plan, floor plan, roof plan and 
wall section. The blue print with lumber bill and sim- 
ple specifications will be furnished on this plan for $1, 
and electrotypes of the two cuts here shown will be sup- 
plied for $1.50. 

This garage is simply built, but 
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the exterior is worked out to make 
a very neat and attractive building. 
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THE STORY OF AN IGNORED JUDGMENT. 


New OrLEANS, LA., Jan. 10.—Back of the seizure 
during December of an automobile belonging to the 
dock board, at the instance of the Acme Lumber Com- 


‘pany, of this city, is a story of general interest to 


lumbermen, involving a legal issue in whose determina- 
tion all business men who deal with public boards should 
be interested. As noted in the story published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time, the seizure was 
based upon a judgment in the Acme company’s favor 
and against the dock board, which some months before 
had been rendered final by the Louisiana Supreme Court. 
The litigation between the board and the company grew 
out of the charges made in 1913 that the dock board was 
using in its work lumber not up to contract grade. The 
charge produced a commotion, locally, at the time. It 
resulted in the board’s reorganization, and finally in the 
refusal to pay for lumber furnished by the Acme com- 
pany under contract during 1913. 

The affair was ‘‘played up’’ in the local newspapers 
at great length—from the side of the dock board. The 
Acme company steadily refused to mix in the newspaper 
fight, but promptly carried its cause to the courts. The 
case marched from bench to bench and finally to the State 
Supreme Court, with the lumber company winning the 
essential points. The court of last resort vindicated its 
position and gave it judgment for the sum sought, on 
June 30 last. The defendant board filed a motion for 
rehearing. This was dismissed and the judgment made 
final. 

Then ensued two months of fruitless effort to collect 


the judgment or reach an understanding. Finally, con- 
cluding that patience had ceased to be a virtue, Presi- 
dent Coleman of the Acme company instructed his coun- 
sel to force collection. Here again there were difficul- 
ties. The dock board administers a public property 
and operates a public facility which is not under the 
law subject to ordinary process. A case was recalled, 
however, in which the courts had ruled that property 
not actually necessary to the fulfilment of a public 
board’s duties or the discharge of the function with 
which it was charged might be levied upon to satisfy 
a debt which had been prosecuted through the courts to 
final judgment. 

Accordingly, levy was made on an automobile, whose 
value is far less than the amount of the judgment, to 
test the validity of an effort to collect a debt from a 
public board in this way. The matter is being con- 
tested by the board, which has filed application for in- 
junction to restrain further seizures and is asking dam- 
ages for seizure of the machine in question. 

Adjudication of the legal question involved will be, 
or should be, of benefit to every concern which deals 
with public boards or bodies and may find the collec- 
tion of sums lawfully due a difficult matter even after 
they have been translated into judgment. Following 
the seizure, the board announced its willingness to 
‘‘budget’’ the amount due under the judgment, some 
time in April next. So that the seizure will probably 
expedite a long-delayed settlement, no matter what the 
judicial ruling with regard to it. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Historic Spots Disillusionize the Visitor—Mill Machinery in Retail Yards ‘‘ Makes Good ’’—Handling Shingles Prof- 
itably—Silo Selling Is a Matter of Push—A Word for 


DISILLUSIONMENT AND ADVENTURE. 


When a person visits the native town of a noted man 
he is likely to be disappointed. All of us have an unex- 
pressed feeling that there ought to be something in the 
place that would explain the man and that if we had lived 
there we’d be great, too. Then when we see the house 
where he was born and look at the crowds of his old 
neighbors we feel as though a gold brick had been handed 
to us. There is nothing to suggest anything unusual, 
for the houses look like houses all over the country, and 
the people are evidently just like crowds everywhere. 
The boys he played with as a little fellow grew up to be 
commonplace lawyers and grocers and factory workers 
without ever a twinge of the great urge that took him 
out of the crowd and made him a famous inventor or 
surgeon or economist. The same thing is even more 
true of the home town of an adventurer. A delivery 
wagon ambles down a deserted street, a moth-eaten dog 
sits on the curb and views the world pessimistically, a 
front gate hangs by one hinge; the place is as sleepy 
and peaceful as a churchyard, and yet it was the child- 
hood home of a famous Indian fighter, say. 

Sometimes we think that personal adventure, outside 
the armies of Europe, is gone. We think of Ivanhoe free- 
ing a distressed maiden through trial by battle as being 
the real adventurer. As boys we read about the roaring 
old pirates of the Spanish Main and thought they must 
have lived a thrilling life in their revolt against the con- 
ventions of society. Probably they had a harder and 
less interesting time than we imagine, but there is no 
doubt but that theirs was an adventurous career. 

Modern life is supposed to be lacking in such things; 
but one kind of work that has been carried on recently 
is acknowledged to rank with the great enterprises of all 
time. Exploring the ends of the world to discover the 
poles and the kinds of land and climate that surround 
them is a struggle against cold and hunger and distance 
as romantic as the chase for treasure galleons or the 
splintering of lances under the admiring eyes of a gor- 
geous gallery of the fair. This modern adventure is not 
carried on in a reckless spirit. It isn’t a revolt against 
conventional living and a doing as one pleases. It is 
carried on under an iron discipline and an organization 
as carefully worked out as can be done, under the spur of 
the knowledge that a slight oversight may lose the lives 
of men. . 

Romance and Prosaic Life. 


We all know about the recent exploits in polar explora- 
tion, but it is brought home with particular force when 
one sees a memorial tablet such as I saw a few days ago 
in Elmira, N. Y. This tablet has been raised to the 
memory of Ross Gilmore Marvin, an Elmira boy who 
went north with Peary. Elmira is a good city, as I 
tried to explain in the first article about it. But it shows 
nothing to suggest a passion for ice and snow, for the 
struggle after a great object in the frozen wastes under 
the northern lights. Its industrialism affords men an 
opportunity to earn a living at equable temperatures. 
But something that can’t be explained drew Marvin into 
the ranks of exploration. It passed his neighbors and 
companions, who no doubt thought him foolish. Per- 
haps they still think so; for in his second trip north 
with Peary, this time as a scientist of the party, he was 
lost in. the Arctic Ocean on the 10th of April, 1909. 

I don’t know how to value his service. Some unim- 
aginative people will consider him utterly foolish, and 
most others who admire his courage would not under any 
circumstances exhibit a like courage. Nothing would 


induce them to sleep in frozen snow or travel into 50- 
below-zero weather with only a small supply of food 
packed on a sledge. But whether he is considered wise or 
not no one will doubt for an instant the light of romantic 
courage and adventure that drew him into one of the last 
Such examples of physical 


great exploring crusades. 














“As though a gold brick had been handed to us.” 








hardihood are a reassuring thing. They prove to us 
that there still exists this willingness to dare, even though 
our own land has been tamed and has become so rich that 
not many necessities call for physical daring. We may 
need this spirit some time in our national life. After 
all, it’s only a variation of the courage that hews out a 
business in a place where no one else can see anything 
but certain failure. Europeans sometimes call us a 
decadent and money-mad nation. We know we are not, 
and that the nerve which makes a business win would 
make a man shoulder a rifle or organize the finances of 
the country for a war to the death. But at the same time 
it is good to have these quiet, isolated examples of brav- 
ery and of following an ideal to the final curtain. 
INDUSTRIES OF AN EMPIRE STATE TOWN. 


Those of us who can’t be explorers, and wouldn’t be 
if we could, have to make our living in some way or 
other, so we’re rather more interested in industry as an 
every-day bread-and-butter proposition. Elmira has sev- 
eral industries that have made her wealthy and widely 
known. The making of fire engines is one of her em- 
ployments, and she makes more of these flame-fighting 
tools than any other city in the world. At least this is 
the claim made by some of her citizens. The Willys- 
Overland people have a big branch here, also. This used 
to be Mr. Willys’ home and he kept a retail store or 
something for a time. When he left he didn’t have a 
whole lot of money, but he had some ideas and a lot of 
fighting nerve. The rest has come in time and the Willys- 
Overland cars are well enough known without my giving 
them a boost. 

East of the river and not far from the Doane & Jones 
branch yard is located the plant of the Harris, McHenry 
& Baker Company, a rather typical big eastern lumber 
yard with the varied lines that such a yard usually 
handles. I happened to visit the plant a little while 
before invoicing and W. J. Whiting, the retail manager, 
told me the stock had been allowed to get a little low; 
but if this is true I’d like to see the piles when they are 
filled up. 

The yard is located on a piece of ground that is a bit 
eut up by railroad tracks and streets that run, after the 
casual manner of eastern cities, in any direction that 
may have pleased the early settlers. I first went into the 
retail office and stood around while Mr. Whiting talked 
of various things to a visitor. I was looking with con- 
siderable interest at an exhibit of molding that consisted 
of short samples plainly labeled with name and price 
and hung on the end of a cabinet by means of hooks and 
screw eye when I heard Mr. Whiting speak of stock short- 
age and war orders. It dawned upon me that the board 
shortage that had followed the big purchases of the fight- 
ing governments had struck this place. I suppose a good 
many retailers who have gotten used to buying lightly 
during the last year or two of uncertain prices were 
caught without much stock when the foreign gobble 
cleaned things out, but not all of them can remedy the 
shortage in the way that Mr. Whiting is taking. Lumber 
is still being sawn near Elmira and this company was 
buying about all the desirable stock it could lay hands on. 
This native stock includes a good deal of white pine. It 
is sawn and piled to dry in the lot where the sawing is 
done, and then it is disposed of mostly to local dealers. 
I’ve no doubt but that a considerable bit is sold direct 
farmers, and this is-especially true of rough barn timbers. 
But direct trade does not seem to have done enough dis- 
organizing to hurt the retailers very much, for none of 
the dealers mentioned it. My guess is that it hurts worst 
in those neighborhoods around small towns. There the 
yards necessarily are less well stocked, and the temptation 
is greater to get stuff from the portable mills. A little 
farther South in the mountains of Pennsylvania this 
portable-mill competition is grave. 


York State Retailing Customs. 


While I was talking to Mr. Whiting a young man came 
in whom he introduced as the man in charge of the whole- 
saling end of the business. This was H. D. Woolf. The 
wholesaling branch of the trade consists mostly in sup- 
plying small yards within a radius of 50 or 100 miles. 
This is a valuable service for such yards. 

‘*This wholesaling that we do is of advantage both 
to the small retailers and to us,’’ Mr. Woolf said. ‘‘For 
example, we’ll get in a number of orders for porch col- 
umns. We’ll order a shipment, keep what we need for 
ourselves and send the rest out to our customers. This 
saves taking the stuff out of the cars, storing it in the 
warehouse, taking it out again and shipping. We ean 
make a good jobbing price to our customers and still 
make a decent profit.’’ 

This kind of business needs careful watching, and I’ve 
no doubt but that Mr. Woolf has a good many anxious 
moments. He has to keep his customers lined up in- 
order to make the shipments come out even enough to 
make the business profitable to his company and a sav- 
ing to the small retailers. He must wish to take an in- 
terest in the latter’s welfare and have his fingers on their 
stock pulse all the time. If a few orders come in for 
a certain thing and they don’t make enough for a prof- 
itable shipment from the manufacturer it is necessary 
to get after other customers who may possibly be in 
need of that thing and jog them along. Mr. Woolf mod- 
estly refrained from talking about this, but I’m sure it 
must. be the case. That’s the way such trade is ecar- 
ried on. 


the Jitney Car. 


‘‘Our piles are a little low, as you can see,’’? Mr. Woolf 
remarked as he took me out through the hemlock yard. 
‘‘We don’t try to keep filled up in the winter time, 
though a large amount of building is done at that time. 
It’s hard to see how the builders get done all they con- 
tract for. They rush the digging of the cellars and get 
the houses enclosed, and then they can finish the build- 
ings at a more moderate pace. Hemlock has been rather 
crowded out during the last year or two by pine from 
the South. But yellow pine prices have been going up 
so steadily that I shall not be surprised to see the hem- 
lock get back the ground it has lost.’’ 

This yard has a convenience more common in the East 
than in the West; that is, a system of truck tracks ex- 
tending over nearly the whole place. These tracks are 
laid with light iron rails set about a couple of feet apart. 
Small trucks with flanged wheels run on the rails and 
carry stock all through the place. The system is fixed 
with switches like a real railroad, so that taking stock 
to any part of the yard from any other part is a simple 
matter. The great advantage of this, I suppose, lies in 
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“<Tt ig the poor quality of the nails.’ ” 


carrying stock to the mill. It’s a much simpler matter 
to pile a couple of hundred feet of sticks on to a truck 
and to wheel them in to the rip saw than it would be 
to coerce Patrick into placing them on his shoulder and 
carrying them in or to capture a delivery wagon and haul 
them in. There are endless uses for such a network of 
truck tracks, and the usefulness of the system may be 
inferred from Mr. Woolf’s remark that he wished the 
tracks extended to every part of the yard. 


Machinery in the Retail Yard. 


‘“‘We don’t have any delusions about our mill ma- 
chinery,’’ Mr. Woolf continued when we approached the 
mill building. ‘‘We don’t lose money on it. I know 
this, because every part of the business is operated sep- 
arately with accurate cost-finding systems. If the mill 
does work for the retailing department the cost is 
charged against the latter. All work is charged against 
the department for which it is done. We keep the thing 
down to an economical basis while at the same time mak- 
ing it efficient; but at that we don’t make interest on the 
investment. A mill of this size runs about the same 
year after year. A smaller one is up and down; some- 
times at the end of the year the owners will find they 
have made big profits, and sometimes they’ll find they ’ve 
suffered just as big losses. We are big enough and can 
reach out far enough to keep from lying idle, but at the 
same time we never make the big profits the little fellows 
will make during a season of extra heavy orders. Our 
mill isn’t so much to look at, but it was built some 
years ago. It’s fairly convenient and serves our pur- 
poses all right.’’ ; : 

I noticed one thing that has been mentioned in this 
department several times and that is worthy of wide 
imitation. The interior of the mill was white. One of 
the big costs of a planing mill is labor, and if conditions 
are not favorable for work a workman can’t reach his 
maximum output. If cold weather slows up carpenters 
it is equally true that bad light slows up mill workers. 
If mill interiors are painted white the light is diffused, 
and the effect is the same as though the window spaces 
were about doubled. Mill workers will work more eas- 
ily and will not be so’ likely to be nervously on edge. I 
imagine that a fairly large number of accidents that 
occur in planing mills are due to nerves strained in tryins 
to see in a dingy, half-lit building. Accidents are all 
to the bad. Workers with unstrained nerves and con- 
tented dispositions are all to the good. 


Examples in Efficiency. 


This mill does some fine work. Mr. Woolf called my 
attention to a piece of molding that was coming —¢ 
a machine. It had as smooth a satin finish as a high 
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priced workman could have given it with scraper and 
sandpaper. Machines of this kind are the right kind 
to have. Contractors soon get wise to the fact that a 
certain mill or yard sends out molding that is ready to 
go down as soon as it is cut the right length, and if 
necessary they will pay a little more for it rather than 
to have a carpenter who is drawing $3.50 work over it 
by hand. This is one of the reasons for a planing mill— 
that it saves hand work. If it doesn’t save hand work 
why is it eumbering the ground? 

In one of the sheds I saw a guard rail that is worth 
copying. Some of the brothers, of course, think they 
have as much use for a guard rail as for a case of small- 
pox; which is to say they really don’t care for it. Others 
believe it is all right but that there are times when it is 
in the way, but if it could be taken out without much 
trouble they look with favor upon the proposition that 
they protect their upper deck walks. This guard rail 
ought to appeal to such men. The walk in front of the 
upper bins is suspended from the trusses of the roof by 
means of heavy iron bars. These bars, of course, come 
down to the outer edge of the walk, as the inner edge 
is fastened to the supporting timbers of the bins. At 
the right height for a guard rail two flat pieces of iron 
are clamped on each side of the supporting bar by 
means 6f a couple of bolts that go through the two 
plates, one on each side of the bar. This makes a rigid 
socket for the guard rail. The rail itself is made of a 
piece of some kind of tough wood. These rails are cut 
to exactly the right length so that the ends slip down 


between the iron plates and rest on the bolt that clamps_ 


the plates to the bar. If I’ve made the thing plain you 
ean see that the rail is firmly fixed in place but that it 
is the easiest thing in the world to lift it out of the sup- 
porting socket. Then the suspending bars are so com- 
paratively slender that they are not in the way at all. 
Many retailers, including some who used to believe that 
a guard rail was as useless as a second tail on a dog 
and as much in the way as a felon on a thumb, now 
hold that a guard rail is never in the way; that on 
the contrary it is always a help by serving as 
a leverage point for dragging the boards over. But 
those who think it is in the way part of 
the time ought to be able to evolve some kind of a 
variation of Mr. Woolf’s scheme that would work in 
their own particular sheds. 


Handicaps of the Shingle Trade. 


While in one of the warehouses I noticed various 
kinds of manufactured roofings, so I asked Mr. Woolf 
if these things had cut in on the sale of shingles. 

‘“These asbestos ‘shingles’ which you see here,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘don’t compete with shingles so much as 
they compete with slate. But some other kinds of 
roofing have hurt the sale of shingles in Elmira. 
We’re trying to redeem the shingle trade. We have 
found out by a little observation that the thing which 
makes shingle roofs give out is not bad qualities of 
the shingles nor inherent weaknesses of all shingles 
for roof-making purposes. We believe that shingles 
will make a good roof, and for most purposes the 
best of all roofs. It is the poor quality of the nails 
that are usually used that makes shingles blow off 
before they’re worn out. You can see that this is 
true by looking at shingles after they’re torn off. A 
roof may look ragged and full of holes, but when the 
shingles are torn off practically all of them are good. 
Some are gone where the nails have rusted entirely 
off, and that makes the whole roof look like no shield 
at all against the weather. So we started after the 
shingle trade by getting after the nail. Here is the 
nail we sell,’? he said as he took a bit of metal out 
of his pocket. ‘‘You see it is heavily coated with 
zinc. It’s a big nail to start with. The company 
that makes these nails guarantees that they will last 
as long as the shingles through which they’re driven, 
and if they don’t the company promises to replace 
the roof. That sounds like as sweeping a guaranty as 
could be made. We know from experiments already 
made that zine-coated nails don’t corrode when used 
in a roof, at least not as ordinary wire nails will, and 
when they are backed in this manner by the manu- 
facturers they are pretty good things to handle. We 
won’t sell shingles unless the customer buys these 
nails to put them on with, and we sell the nails at 
cost. This has proved a good selling combination and 
ie ihege hoping to redeem some of the lost shingle 

Tade, 

Silo Selling in the East. 


When we started out to go the rounds of the yard 
Mr. Woolf pointed to a shed where a little motor car 
was standing. 

“‘That’s the jitney that belongs to the company,’’ 
he remarked. ‘*We use it in a good many ways. In 
fact we could hardly do without it. It takes the 
collector around in a hurry and it’s good to use in 
rounding up new business. In a city the size of 
Elmira it’s pretty hard for a man to keep his eyes 
on everything that looks like a new building if he 
has to go around on foot. A person can’t afford to 
be even a few minutes too late. Then we’ve found 
a tew use for the little machine in helping us sell 
silos to the farmers. This is a great dairy country 
ani most of the dairymen have silos. But the big 
cans are not easy to sell. In fact, a good many of 
them have been sold by means of pamphlets. An 
out-of-town concern will get a few sold in a neigh- 
borhood and then will send out catalogs and pamphlets 
to 211 the other prospects. The farmer will look these 
over during the winter, get in. the notion, ask the 
man who owns one how he likes it. The chances are, 
especially if it is new, that he will like it, so another 
Sale is made. To meet this we get out among these 
Prospective buyers and give them a line of personal 
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“A personal, get~em-by-the-buttonhole piece of work.” 


talk. We sell silos of northern hemlock that is cut 
in winter and not peeled. This makes a lumber better 
suited to silo purposes, we think. It gives us a good 
talking point, also. Farmers hereabouts know that 
an oak post cut in the winter when the sap is in the 
ground will last twice as long as a post cut in the 
summer. Out-of-town silo companies try to give out 
the impression that a silo is a difficult thing to build 
and ought to be sold by specialists. Well, any man 
who has handled silos knows there’s nothing so in- 
volved about them. We’ve handled them and had 
them put up as successfully as any company. Some- 
times the silo trade doesn’t seem worth while on ac- 
count of the reluctance of the buyers and the activity 
of catalog and agent concerns, but we think it is 
worth while, so we’re going after it with the help 
of the little car, and we’re making an increasingly 
large number of sales.’’ 


Sales a Matter of Push. 


This is in line with what most other retailers have 
found to be true of the selling of silos—that it is a 
personal, get-’em-by-the-buttonhole piece of work. 
I’m glad to know that it is proving successful and 
that these dealers have found it a profitable line to 
follow up. Some of the fellowship consider it not 
worth the gasoline and lung power expended, but it 
seems too bad that this part of our business should 
be allowed to get away from us. It isn’t a question 
of outsiders giving better service, better stock or bet- 











Everything F or. 
the Builder 


can be found in our yards— 
from the foundation up. All 
lumber is thoroughly seasoned 
and in prime condition for immediate 
use. Our stock represents the output 
of some of the best mills in the 
country, and the care we use in 
handling and storing insures you 
nice, bright, dry stock, easy to work 
and handle. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 


and deliver anything in building 
material on short notice. Call us 
by ’phone. 
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ter guaranties. They don’t, and any distinterested 
person who thought about the matter for two minutes 
would know it. A man who is on the ground and al- 
ways has the necessary stock in large quantities 
whether he sells silos or not certainly can make as 
good a price to say the least as can an out-of-town 
man who has to keep salesmen out among the farmers 
all the time. A salesman who is out on a salary basis 
has to make good constantly, while a dealer who goes 
out to push this trade can go when his other work 
doesn’t need him. And it isn’t likely that a concern 
located in a city 100 miles away is going to give a 
better guaranty or better service than the man within 
hauling distance of the farm. The reason the out- 
sider sells so mary fodder cans is that human “nature 
has a peculiar slant that makes it fall for the thing 
that comes from a distance. An agent is trained in 
this selling talk, and the farmer has the feeling that 
if he doesn’t buy the agent will leave and the chance 
for getting this wizard silo will be gone. But the 
local lumberman is there all the time, so why bother 
to decide today? Think about it for a while, and if 
a purchase seems wise you can drive in any after- 
noon and close the deal. These things can be inet 
by the local lumberman, for they have already been 
met by some of them. But it will take work and 
more than a little of it. 


VALUE OF THE GASOLINE CAR. 


It may be no more than just for this department to 
say a good word for the automobile, since it has 
blackened the reputation of the machine insofar as 
it relates to getting bought by farmers who ought in- 
stead to buy lumber for barns and houses and sheds. 
But I guess nobody has misunderstood us. We have 
not been knocking the auto itself—only the foolish 
man who buys when he can’t afford to buy. A little 
car is a fine thing for a retail office to have as a part 
of its equipment. After the order machine and the 
typewriter and the cash register—if you believe in 
that piece of machinery for a lumber office—and the 
adding machine comes the little jitney car to take 
‘you around the city and out into the country to mingle 
with your customers and to see what they are doing 
and to find out what they are thinking about. A 
good many things can happen without the lumberman’s 
knowing them if he sticks too closely to the office. 
It’s a good thing for the man and for the business. 
My good friend Kuyper, of Pella, Iowa—one of the 
friends I’ve never met—has used a car to good effect 
in building up and expanding a small-town business. 
He lives in a colony of thrifty albeit somewhat con- 
servative MHollanders, but by a judicious use of 


‘progressive methods he is bringing his yard up to the 


front. His advertising slogan, ‘‘Spreck mit Kuyper,’’ 
though quite likely in my ignorance of the Dutch lan- 
guage I’ve spelt it wrong, and his automobile are two 
of the things that are helping him to the front. 

The little cars don’t cost a whole lot in these com- 
petitive days and they are not so very expensive to run, 
but they do take a man over much distance in com- 
parative comfort. Far be it from me to urge every re- 
tailer to invest in a car. I wouldn’t urge every re- 
tailer to shed all his lumber, though I believe pro- 
foundly in the advisability of sheds and good ones. 
But these things are personal matters. Every retailer 
knows whether he can make such an investment with- 
out crippling his business, and I believe every man 
who thinks carefully about the matter can tell whether 
for him the investment would pay. 


ELMIRA PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS. 


W. G. Sweet is the manager of the Harris, McHenry 
& Baker Company, and before I left Mr. Woolf took 
me into his office and introduced me to him. Mr. 
Sweet seemed to be feeling in a pleasant humor over 
the prospect of good business and told me that all 
the retailers of Elmira are good friends and neighbors, 
and while they all mind their own business they don’t 
try to put spokes into the other man’s wheel. I be- 
lieve that this is very true, for in none of the offices 
I visited ‘did I hear anything said about local com- 
petition. This is significant; for if a local fight is in 
progress the man who started it and who is suffering 
from it will be the first to talk about it, ani he’ll talk 
the loudest. And the man who did not start it and 
who is suffering from it just the same will naturally 
speak about it. 

The main office of the Harris, McHenry & Baker 
Company is in a separate brick building that stands 
out on the narrow corner of the somewhat irregular 
tract of ground occupied by the yard. The building 
did not suit the present generation of officials, for it 
is of such a shape that with the entrance in front 
there must be a lot of waste room left for getting 
through to the back. They cut the Gordian knot by 
making the entrance around on the side. This, they 
thought, was better than jacking up a brick building 
and giving it a quarter turn or than building a new 
building when the present office is still pretty good. 
So the customer follows a cement walk around to the 
side and goes into a little room that has been made 
into the lobby. Directly in front of him is the order 
desk. To the right is a large room where Mr. Woolf 
manages the wholesale business. To the left the 
space has been divided to give Mr. Sweet desk room 
nearest the entrance. The rest of that side, away 
back where there will be less disturbance, is given 
over to the president of the company. Just across 
the street is the little retail office and stretching 
back are piles of lumber in the open yards, sheds 
with cement alleys, the mill and all the rest of the 
things that go to make up a big and vigorous yard 
that is typical of the best in eastern retailing. 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


Educating the Buyer Has Beneficial Effect — Big Direct Business Results From Advertising — Disputes Should Be 
Handled Tactfully—Advocating Personal Attention and Social Equality. 


SHOW A LIVELY INTEREST. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Nothing is more interesting to me than the trade 
among farmers. The farmer, as a rule, is after bargains; 
however, it is to be admitted that the average farmer 
does not buy cheap material, his motto being ‘‘The Best 
Is Always the Cheapest.’’ This knowledge has been a 
trump card for me with the farmer. 

When a farmer enters our office and I wait on him I 
first learn his wants; then I inquire the purpose for which 
they are intended, and then comes my move. It is not 
my practice to quote him from the price book but I take 
him to the lumber pile, or flooring pile, in the sash and 
door room or whatever department in which he is inter- 
ested, show him the stock and let him make his selection. 
It is here that he inquires the price and with these at my 
command I am ready to serve him. If it seems high to 
him I show him other grades, tell him the difference in 
price and at the same time acquaint him with the differ- 
ence in quality and if he is ready to buy he will appre- 
ciate the interest shown him and the sale is clinched. 
Not only is he a customer but he is a business friend and 
will always seek the man who takes an interest in him, 
When you have the farmer’s confidence, hold it, and 
the only way to do this is to treat him as one of your 
family or your equal in the social world. Do not be too 
dignified, do not deceive him. Give him what he bought 
and let him see that you are giving him the stock he 
bought. Furthermore, do not let him wait to get his load, 
but serve him promptly so that he will lose no time in 
getting back home. Another good feature to bear in 
mind is to write your farmer friends occasionally, special- 
izing on some particular article which might interest 
them. 

Another method along this line which I have been us- 
ing to interest a certain class of farmers—so-called truck 
gardeners—is to send them postal cards calling their at- 
tention to a lot of hot bed sash which we have just 
finished. These postals have a return card attached 
which is addressed, stamped and printed, leaving blanks 
to be filled in. Our friends are asked to fill in these cards 
and mail to us, stating the number of sash that we should 
reserve for them. This gives us a very good idea of the 
business we can expect, and we make preparations to 
meet the demand. Our mailing list is revised each year 
and we have no trouble getting in touch with the right 
people. 

sast but not least, when I am out driving through the 
country and should happen to pass an acquaintance of 
mine I stop and have a few words of greeting. It goes 
a long way and costs nothing outside of a little time. 
Should I hear of some farmer who contemplates build- 
ing, I lose no time in paying him a visit and extend my 
assistance in his undertaking. 

With the above facts thoroughly fixed in your mind 
your farm trade will grow and stay with you. 

WituiaM G. SCHNUTE. 





TAKING AN INTEREST IN THE CUSTOMER. 
Norwatk, OHIO. 


When the farmer comes to the yard go out to meet 
him, or if he comes into the office be polite, notice him 
if you are busy, provide him with a seat and get to him 
as soon as possible. At first he generally comes to look 
around and ask questions. Take him out, show your 
goods, quote your prices as you go along if he is going 
to build a barn, house or chicken coop; give him all the 
courtesy you can; find out full particulars as to what he 
is going to build and then find out how he intends to 
build. Right here is where you get your solid work’ in. 
If he has plans look them over and ask his idea on having 
this or that, just so he sees you are interested in him. 
You may see something that to your idea is an improve- 
ment; ask his opinion on it. Don’t say you would do so 
and so as he will then give you his reason. If he agrees 
with you explain to him how to fix it, but be sure before 
you mention it that there is some improvement to be 
made in his plans. If he has no plans get him down to 
a heart to heart talk and always have some plans to 
show him. Take a little time, for you have the man there 
who wants your goods and he has come your way. If 
he is a stranger or not, ask how many in his family, size 
of his farm, how many acres cleared, amount of cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs, how his crops were or the outlook. 
If he leaves without buying have him promise to come 
back before doing so. Be sure to get his address and 
keep in touch with him. When he comes in to buy he 
thinks you have an interest in him, and always bear in 
mind that you have, for he cannot get along very well 
without you or you without him, for we are all in partner- 
ship—the man who owns the timber, the mill that manu- 
factures it, the dealer who sells it and the party using it 
—so when he returns to you with the bill to get figures 
on it, treat him as usual, well. After you have figured 
the bill and before you quote prices find out how he is 
willing to pay, or, if he is only going to buy a small lot 
of lumber and asks credit, find out when he expects to 
pay for it. If it is a regular customer you do not have 
to do this unless you know him to be a slow payer, and 
if you give him sixty or ninety days or more time enter it 
down on your books and do not bother him with bills 
until the time is up. Then if you ask him for it you 
have filled your part of the contract and he sees he has 
not justified his and it is up to him to make all future 








‘“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE.” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S contest on 
‘*‘How I Hold My Farm Trade,’’ now in prog- 
ress, will close March 1. For the best letter 
printed in this contest the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN will give a cash prize of $25; for the 
second best letter, books to the value of $10; 
for the third, fourth and fifth best letters each, 
books to the value of $5. Letters for this con- 
test are invited from anyone connected in any 
capacity with the retail lumber trade who may 
have an idea or suggestion that will help the re- 
tailer to solve the problem of how to hold his 
farm trade. Letters for this contest should be 
addressed to the Farm Trade Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 











arrangements and you also have a record on your ledger 
as to how he lived up to his part of the contract for any 
future reference. I do the same with town trade or con- 
tractors and generally get my share of the trade and 
hold it. 
W. J. WALDIE, 
Local Manager Robert Hixon Lumber Company. 





SOME GOOD POINTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
TYRONE, OKLA. 

Our suecess in handling the farm trade is due to a 
great number of little things such as care in loading so 
that the farmer will not have to reload on the way home, 
or carefully selecting a really good piece for the customer 
who only wants one (even if it is an upper grade where 
every piece is perfect, a good impression is made on 
your customer if you do not give him the first piece you 
come to, while if it is a lower grade the customer will 
have but one piece to judge your entire stock by and if 
it does not serve his purpose well your standing is hurt). 

Perhaps most of these little details could be roughly 
grouped under four heads: Getting new customers, get- 
ting their friendship, getting their respect and getting 
their money without any hard feelings. This amount of 
getting requires a lot of giving and no one side of our 
efforts can be entirely separated from another. 

Even the best of customers will die or move away, so 
we are always working to secure new ones. We run an 
advertisement in our local papers and try to replace it 
with a better one in each issue. Every time we hear of 





a real estate change in our territory we write as good a 
personal letter as we can to all concerned if it seems pos- 
sible that the change may put them in the market for 
building material. From two to ten times a year we get 
up a special form letter that will get close to the needs 
of our customers. This summer we offered them all the 
lumber and shingles to build a good granary for three 
cents per bushel of its capacity. This one letter has 
given us over $5,000 worth of direct business this year 
and a very large amount indirectly. 

We never lose an opportunity for personal contact 
with our farmer customers on their farms, at their social 
gatherings, when they come to town, or at our yard. 
We try to do much of the farmers’ loading with our own 
hands and when we must turn a wagon over to one of 
our assistants we try to get in a few words as the farmer 
leaves to inquire if he got good treatment. We talk a 
great deal with our farm trade and listen more. They 
appreciate our interest in them and their affairs and we 
learn who has or will have money for buildings and who 
is already considering erecting them and who must be 
shown their need of new buildings. We follow up this 
knowledge by letter, phone, in person, and with mechanics, 

We have carefully built up a reputation for an unusual 
knowledge of buildings and building matters of every 
sort and for a desire to help. We try to merit our repu- 
tation, but it is due, more than our customers realize, to 
letters mentioning our knowledge of their particular line 
which have been written by each of the dozen or more 
manufacturers and wholesalers who will profit by each 
good sale we make. 

We never made a credit sale without a definite under- 
standing as to when and how payment is to be made, and 
we do not mention the matter again until it is due. If 
not paid on the minute we never ‘‘let up’’ until it is. 
While we have never lost a single dollar on credits (a 
record which has often required considerable persistence) 
we use great care against giving offense to a customer. 
Every customer is or will be valuable or will influence 
someone who is. In every collection letter we insert a 
friendly little line about some new item of our stock 
that should interest the customer addressed. This sells 
a lot of stuff and it cuts the insult out of our harshest 
letters. : 

GLEN Woop, 
Manager Comley Lumber Company. 





IN SPEAKING of the resources of British North Borneo, 
Consul George M. Hanson, at Fantaken, says that prob- 
ably the greatest natural resources of British North Bor- 
neo consist in the supply of timber. Both hard and soft 
wood are found in large quantities and exports to Hong 
Kong have become an important item in commerce. 
Steps are being taken by the Government to develop 
timber possibilities and if present plans are carried 
through there ought to be a market for several up-to-date 
American sawmills together with logging equipments. 





Among the Lumber Mills in 
Four States. 


ECONOMICALLY OPERATED MILL CHANGES 
HANDS. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
The sawmill plant of the Morgan Lumber Company, 
located on the St. Johns River, opposite Jacksonville, 
has been leased by the Gress Manufacturing Company to 
George Rentz, of Ocala, Fla., who will operate it. This 
mill has a complete circular and band saw equipment, 
with three dry kilns, shingle mill, lath mill, turpentine 
extracting plant, hogging plant to save the refuse, for 
which there is a ready sale in Jacksonville. The plant 
has no slab burner, every bit of the log being utilized. 
The plant lies on the river and also on the main line of 
the Atlantic Coast Railroad, ensuring a double routing 
for the logs and finished product. The plant’s capacity 
is 100,000 feet a day. : 





PLANS TO INCREASE OUTPUT. 


KANSAS City, Mo. 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company announces that 
it will open its new hardwood mill at Broken Bow, 
Okla., for operation about February 1, and will be 
prepared to ship oak, gum and southern yellow pine in 
the same car from that point. The new mill will be a 
double band with a capacity of 125,000 feet a day. The 
Dierks interests already have a band and gang southern 
pine mill at Broken Bow with a capacity of 125,000 feet 
a day. At Bismarck, Okla., the same company has a 


night and day southern pine mill with a capacity of 
250,000 feet in twenty-four hours, 

In addition the company has under contemplation the 
building of a 250,000-foot capacity mill at Dierks, Ark. 
No definite decision regarding the contemplated mill 
will be made until February, but it is regarded as vir- 


tually a foregone conclusion that the mill will be built 
in the very near future. At Waterman, Tex., the com- 
pany has a 125,000-foot capacity mill that has been shut 
down for some time. 

With the contemplated new mill at Dierks, the new 
hardwood mill at Broken Bow and the other mills already 
in the possession of the company, a production of 875,000 
feet a day will be attained and the Dierks company 
will become one of the largest producers of southern 
pine and oak with general offices in Kansas City. The 
company has in the past paid rather more attention to 
the securing of stumpage than to manufacturing, but it 
considers the present an advantageous time to begin 
cutting. 





NORTHERN MILL IS BEING CONSTRUCTED. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
One of the best known lumber concerns of this city, 
the Talbot Bros. Company, is engaged in the construc- 
tion of a sawmill and box factory at Jacksonville, Me. 
It is understood that the nlew plant will manufacture 
building lumber as well as shooks and boxboards, aud 
that it will be in operation before spring. 





NEW MILL FOR SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH FA.us, ORE. 

Another sawmill for southern Oregon is to be erected 
at Reedsport, Douglas County, on the Umpqua River, 
aceording to an agreement filed at the recorder’s office. 
The North Star Lumber Company, a Minnesota corpor:- 
tion, the Reedsport Company, a realty concern, and War- 
ren Reed are the parties to the agreement, in which the 
lumber company agrees to erect a lumber plant of not 
less than 125,000-foot daily capacity as well as auxiliary 
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plants and industries in return for a site dininitie Taad 
and the Reedsport Company, comprising 75 acres, boom- 
ing and shore rights along the river, and a right of way 
for a logging road. The contract is conditioned upon 
the beginning of actual construction work on the mill 
within five months after the time of construction. of the 
Willamette-Pacifie Railroad as far as Reedsport, or the 
establishment of through shipping from the mill to the 
Southern Pacific lines. The plant is to be kept in opera- 
tion fifteen years, and to be rebuilt if destroyed by fire 
during that time. 





FIGHT MAIL ORDER HOUSE PRACTICES. 


Bangor, Mz., Jan. 11.—The starting of an extensive 
campaign to curtail what many business men regard as 
improper practices of the large mail order houses is an- 
nounced by the Bangor Chamber of Commerce and influ- 
ential newspapers of the State. One particular object of 
the movement initiated by the Bangor chamber is to fight 
the practice of large mail order houses of shipping quan- 
tities of their bulky catalogs to centrally located Maine 
cities by freight and having them delivered by parcel 





post at cheap rates. It is contended that this violates 
the spirit of the parcel post law and works harm to the 
merchants of this State. 

The codperation of other bodies in Maine has been 
solicited by the Bangor chamber, and one of the first to 
respond was the Portland Chamber of Commerce, which 
has appointed a special committee to confer with the 
Bangor chamber on the question and to help in every way 
possible to prevent the big mail order houses from cut- 
ting into the business of Maine business men of all kinds, 
from proprietors of lumber yards to village milliners. 








OFFERS PLANS OF WELL ARRANGED LUMBER OFFICE. 





By a Few Changes Can Be Easily Adapted to Retailers’ Needs — Drawing Shows How Fireproofing Was Carried 
Out Around Vault—Post Office May Serve Other Uses. 





In the issue of December 18 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published a request for 
lumber office plans from a leading Missouri retailer. This came to the notice of 
Frank R. Gadd, vice president of the Wisconsin Lumber Company of Chicago, with 
mill at Deering, Mo., and he sent over a very complete and carefully drawn set of 
plans for the office building which was built in connection with the Deering mill. 
While this is, of course, a sawmill office, it will answer very nicely for wholesale or 
retail use with such rearrangement of the interior as the varied use may suggest. The 
room devoted to postoffice of course would be used for other purposes. 














journey during business hours, when time can not be well spared for a trip to the 
residence. 

This particular plan is so well worked out in the drawings that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has arranged, through Mr. Gadd’s courtesy, to supply blue print sets 
from the four tracing sheets of the plan. These can be furnished to anyone desiring 
them at a flat rate of $1 for the set.. The drawings are on a scale of 4 inch to the 
foot and also have dimensions throughout in figures. It will be an easy matter to 
figure the bill of materials directly from the plans. 


























The complete plans show four elevations and the foundation plan, in addition to 
the floor plan, together with other details which are omitted from the engravings 
herewith reproduced. The front and side elevation here shown give a fair idea of the 
general exterior appearance of the building and in addition to the floor plan a section 
is also shown through the vault, indicating how the fireproofing was carried out and 
the arranging of the cupboards and shelving upon one of the vault walls, the same 
general idea being carried out all around the vault, as will be seen from the floor plan. 

Immediately adjacent to the vault a storage room is provided for stationery, with 
suitable cupboards, drawers and shelves for its storage and protection. The various 
rooms of this office building are well provided with closets and the toilet it will be 
noted contains a bathtub, a feature perhaps which may not be a particularly useful 
adjunct of the ordinary retail office, although at times it is quite convenient to have 
complete toilet facilities at the office, especially when arriving home from a railway 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








TO HELP SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 


Senator Fall Would Exempt From Canal Tolls All Ships 
in Coastwise Traffic, 


[By ODELL.] 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—In the interest of the 
increasing trade between United States and the Central 
and South American countries about which there is so 
much agitation at present Senator Fall of New Mexico 
has introduced a bill to amend the Panama Canal Act 
so as to exempt from the payment of tolls all ships, no 
matter of what nationality, engaged in either the coast- 
wise trade of the United States or in the trade between 
ports in North and South America. 

This bill has been referred to the committee on inter- 
oceanic canals, of which Senator O’Gorman of New York 
is chairman, and it is expected that hearings will be 
had on the bill in a few weeks. While the committee 
has not yet had an opportunity to consider the bill it is 
known that several members, including the chairman, have 
diseussed the question with Senator Fall and have ex- 
pressed sympathy for his proposition. 

Senator Fall points out that there is special signifi- 
cance just now attached to the whole matter of drawing 
the two Americas together in bonds of partnership and 
mutual advantages because of the economic upheaval 
caused by the European War. This achievement he be- 
lieves has been the heartfelt desire of the President and 
other members of his administration and he willingly 
concedes to them full credit for having done much to 
engender a spirit of mutual understanding and good 
will toward the United States among the Latin-American 
countries. Senator Fall believes that the President 
should be willing to stand with him on the matters con- 
tained in his bill, which is but another effort to break 
down the barriers between the North and South Amer- 
ican countries and to create a natural flow of trade 
between the two countries. 

At the same time Senator Fall believes that it is 
wrong to establish any barriers at all to free and easy 
transportation between any two points in the United 
States and now that the European War has caused the 
withdrawal of so many ships from the ocean carrying 
trade and has made ocean freight worth its weight in 
gold he believes that in the interest of interstate com- 
merce there should be no restriction either in the na- 
tionality of vessels trading between American ports or 
in the matter of canal tolls. 

There is no doubt, however, that even if the Fall bill 
is favorably reported by the committee it will be strongly 
opposed in the Senate. 





HAS NEW ANTITRUST LAW POLICY. 


Attorney General Announces that Complexities Are 
to Be Straightened Out. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—Complexities in the anti- 
trust laws are to be straightened out for business con- 
cerns without resorting to prosecution, under a new policy 
adopted by Attorney General Gregory. 

Announcement of this policy was made to a committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States today. 
It marks the adoption of a step which business men have 
been urging on the Government for a long time, and 
which they endeavored to have written into the law when 
the Federal Trade Commission act was being prepared. 

For many years business men have claimed that in- 
fractions of the Sherman and other antitrust laws have 
been due chiefly to the fact that neither the business men 
nor the lawyers whom they engaged to advise them could 
accurately estimate how far the interdictions of the law 
limited certain business practices which had grown to 
be customary. 

Even the opinions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in antitrust cases were not always enlightening as 
to things which could be done under the law, for some of 
the members of that court have steadfastly held to the 
course of stating what could not be done in the particu- 
lar cases under consideration, without giving any inkling 
of how business men might readjust their affairs in accor- 
dance with the law. Not all the justices have pursued 
this policy, for it has frequently been commented upon 
that Associate Justice Hughes has frequently outlined in 
his opinions the methods which could be pursued without 
running counter to the inhibitions of the court. 

Hundreds of petitions were received by Congress while 
the Federal Trade Commission act and the Clayton bill 
were under consideration, asking that the new commis- 
sion should be given power to guide business in the mat- 
er of conformity with the law. The committees of Con- 
cress which framed these bills declined to adopt this 
suggestion, and it was frequently stated that the De- 
partment of Justice, then presided over by Attorney 
General McReynolds, who was afterward appointed to the 
Supreme Court, opposed the proposal as constituting an 
extra-governmental function which would be a bad pre- 
cedent. 

The committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States sums up the new policy of the Govern- 








ment enunciated by Attorney General Gregory as 
follows: 

Persons entering into transactions in good faith, having 
good cause to believe them lawful, will not be criminally 
prosecuted, but if their business be found violative of the 
law, they will be given opportunity to readjust in con- 
formity with the law, without legal proceedings, unless 
consent decree in a civil suit is desired. 

The Department of Justice intends to give substantial 
recognition to the provision of paragraph E of section 6 of 
the Federal Trade Commission law, which authorizes the 
commission “Upon the application of the attorney general 
to investigate and make recommendations for the readjust- 
ment of business of any corporation alleged to be in viola- 
tion of the antitrust acts in order that the corporation may 
thereafter maintain its organization, management and con- 
duct of business in accordance with law.” 

The statement issued by the committee says: 

In cases as to which both the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission have jurisdiction, such for 
example as those arising under the Clayton act, the depart- 
ment will await the conclusion of the commission’s proceed- 
ings as to any matters in which the commission is first 
invoked. 

It is not improbable that the working arrangement be- 
tween the department and the Federal Trade Commission is 
to follow the same lines as have been established by custom 
as between the department and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with relation to violations of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce, as a result of which arrangement the 
department rarely, if ever, institutes proceedings without the 
recommendation or sanction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. : 


FARMERS RECEIVE FEDERAL AID. 


Are Enabled to Market Products Co-operatively—Lum- 
bermen Barred from Operating Similar Scheme. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—In the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, 
there was an appropriation of $50,000 for the acquisition 
and diffusion of useful information on subjects connected 
with the marketing and distributing of farm products. 
The following year this appropriation was increased to 
$200,000 and the ‘‘ Office of Markets’’ was created. The 
appropriation bill for 1916 carries $484,050 for the office 
of Markets and Rural Organization, but $75,000 of that 
sum is to be used for the enforcement of the cotton 
futures act. Thus it will be seen that for the farmers 
the Government is spending’ much money and giving val- 
uable aid to the business of codperative marketing, a 
thing which the lumber interests have been endeavoring 
to bring about for their industry for years. To the 
lumber interests, as to other interests, the Government 
has sternly said, ‘‘You can not codperate,’’ for that 
would be a violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

To see what the Government is doing to aid the farm- 
ers, the cotton planters and other tillers of the soil, in the 
matter of codperative marketing is therefore interesting. 
The following information is obtained from Charles J. 
Brand, chief of the office of. marketing. It is impossible 
within the limits of such an arti€le as this to tell all that 
is being done for the farmers in this connection, but 
enough can be told to indicate the scope of the work. 

Mr. Brand estimates that this year the farmers’ coop- 
erative marketing and purchasing organizations will 
transact a total business of more than $1,400,000,000. 
The conclusion seems warranted from the reports received 
that in communities where codperation is practically ap- 
plied to the farmers’ business the results obtained are 
far more satisfactory than those secured by individual 
methods. This is how the Office of Markets went about 
getting the farmers’ codperative organizations on a busi- 
ness basis, told in the words of Mr. Brand: 

After a comprehensive investigation of the accounting 
methods in use by codperative marketing organizations 
throughout the United States, it was found that there was 
dire need of a text- or handbook relating to the general 
business practices of these organizations, and giving plans 
for the general business organization and business require- 
ments for conducting a codperative marketing organization. 
To answer this need a manuscript was prepared and pub- 
lished. This publication serves as a guide in formulating 
the plans for the business organization and contains general 
accounting and business practice information of material 
interest to officers and members of such associations. 

But the Office of Markets has done more than plan the 
business arrangements; it has aided the farmers to finance 
their enterprises. Agents of the office visited the co- 
operative organizations in seventeen States and inter- 
viewed the managers, and after mapping out a plan for 
financing the projects the banks were visited and arrange- 
ments made for making loans. Bankers in Los Angeles, 
Portland, San Francisco, Denver, New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia were interviewed, and it was finally pos- 
sible to make recommendations to the organizations 
throughout the country as to plans of financing which 
have proved highly successful. 

The office even went to the extent of aiding the farmers 
to start. retail stores of their own in the larger cities. 
The commission houses and the laws regulating them have 
been studied and recommendations have been made to 
the farmers concerning this method of marketing their 
produce. A survey was made of the canning business 
and it was found that 80 percent of the codperative can- 
neries were failures. The result has been that plans have 
been worked out for stabilizing that business so as to 
reduce the prospect of failure to a minimum. 





Much valuable assistance was rendered the cotton 
growers of the South in securing markets for their prod- 
ucts at remunerative prices. 

The same comprehensive methods have been applied to 
the marketing of strawberries, dairy products, cheese, 
cattle, cottonseed and grain. The office has gone ex- 
tensively into the question of farm credits, and, in fact, 
has done a vast amount of work to aid the codperative 
selling of farm products, even to getting valuable market 
information and distributing it free by telegraph. It is 
three years since the first appropriation for the work was 
made and in that time the Government has expended al- 
most $750,000 to assist the farmers to sell their produce at 
a profit. 


WATER POWER BILL PASSES HOUSE. 


Will Throw Open Leasing Privileges on Public Lands, 
if It Becomes a Law. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—Late last Saturday the 
House of Representatives passed the Ferris Water Power 
bill, which would throw open for leasing water power 
privileges on public lands estimated to be at least three 
times the amount now under development in the United 
States. The bill is really an administration measure in 
that it came originally from Secretary of the Interior 
Lane, who worked it up in conjunction with officials of 
the National Conservation Association. It is estimated 
that in the eleven States where public lands now exist 
there is approximately 10,000,000 undeveloped horse- 
power in the streams, which under the Ferris bill will now 
become available for leasing for periods of fifty years, 
with proper provisions for renewals. 

Party lines were cast aside in voting for the measure 
and Minority Leader James R. Mann turned out to be 
one of its strongest supporters. The measure was fought 
hard by western congressmen led by Representative Mon- 
dell of Wyoming. They insisted that leasing would delay 
the development of water power and favored direct grants 
of rights by Congress. Western senators are planning a 
hard fight against the measure in the upper house, but 
the friends of the bill believe that it will be passed and 
become a law at this session of Congress. 

Broadly speaking the effect of this measure is thus 
described by Secretary Lane: 

The failure to utilize the water-power resources is an 
economic waste. Coal, oil, gas, and timber which could be 
conserved for the future or for use in localities where power 
is not available are now being consumed in places where 
inexhaustible water power could be developed. Lands which 
would produce abundant crops under irrigation lie arid and 
unproductive because of the failure to develop hydro-electric 
power, which would pump water to them. The nitrates in 
the atmosphere, a source Of wealth and a means of providing 
for the rejuvenation of exhausted soils, and of providing 
an available supply of necessary materials for munitions of 
war, continue unused because of the lack of cheap and 
extensive power development. Available capital lies idle 
because it will not be hazarded upon the revocable permit 
law. All of these conditions and many others which might 
be set out justify and call for the enactment of such legis- 
lation. 

The principle underlying the bill is, in brief, that the 
Federal Government should hold title to the water powers 
on public lands, which powers may be developed by pri- 
vate capital under such safeguards as will encourage in- 
vestment while at the same time protecting the interests 
of the public. By the terms of the bill leases are to run 
for not more than fifty years; charges for service and 
stock and bond issues are to be controlled by Federal au- 
thority when in interstate commerce; and strict provisions 
relative to renewal of leases, collection of rentals, and 
supervision by the secretary of the interior in States 
which do not have public service commissions are also 
included. 





SEEKS APPROPRIATION TO FIGHT BLISTER 
RUST. 


WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 12.—Senator Gallinger, of 
New Hampshire, has introduced a bill for the investiga- 
tion and control of the white pine blister rust, which pro- 
vides that in order to permit the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to meet the emergency caused by the continuous 
spread of this disease, the sum of $50,000 is appropriated 
for the further study of the nature and habits of the 
parasitic fungus which causes it. In this connection, 
and in order to show how great the ravages of this tree 
disease are, Senator Gallinger presented to the Senate a 
statement written by Dr. W. A. Taylor, chief of the 
bureau of plant industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to the Interstate Conference of the White Pine 
Blister Rust held in Boston last month. In this state- 
ment Dr. Taylor says in part: 


On a priori grounds we may expect that the white pine 
blister rust will do more damage in America than in Europe. 
The history of other introduced diseases and pests decidedly 
favors this view. We do not, however, have to depend upon 
purely a priori arguments. Enough cases of the white pine 
blister rust on nursery stock have been located to demon- 
strate that in this country it is already a virulent disease of 
nursery stock. The cases of tHe disease at Lydonville, Vt.: 
Ipswich, Mass., and Geneva, N. Y., show that it has attacked 
and killed trees 18 feet in height and that it has attacked 
and maimed without killing trees 50 feet in height. It 
appears certain that if this disease becomes widespread in 
the eastern States it will interfere seriously with the grow- 
ing of white pine and may make its cultivation impracticable. 
At the worst the white pine may be expected to follow the 
chestnut tree and be driven toward virtual extinction. t 
the best the tree will be handicapped by the disease, repro- 
duction crippled or prevented, mature trees mutilated, their 
increment decreased, and the white pine thus reduced from 
its present standing to that of an inferior species. The most 
alarming feature of the situation, however, is that the west- 
ern white pine, Pinus monticola, and the sugar pine, Pinus 
lambertiana, are also subject to the disease; and, if the 
disease can not be controlled in the eastern States, there 's 
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no reason to expect that it can be kept out of the vast 
forests of the western States or that it will be controlled 

ere. 
a is obvious that if this disease is to be controlled in any 
locality the State horticultural inspectors having charge 
of the work must have absolute legal authority to destroy 
pines or currants or both if necessary with or without the 
consent of owners. The labor of the destruction of wild 
currant or gooseberry bushes or the labor of locating or 
destroying diseased pines would necessarily be fairly expen- 
sive and would presumably call for special appropriations. 
Still more serious is the question of destruction of commer- 
cial plantings of currants. If an adequate law and reason- 
able appropriations can not be obtained in Massachusetts. 
it is useless to attempt to fight the disease there. There is 
no use in entering such a fight under conditions which make 
ultimate failure inevitable. In combating any disease or 
epidemic of any sort absolute public unanimity, either volun 
tary or enforced, is necessary. 

Under the present law the activities of this department, 
with respect to the white pine blister rust and all diseases 
of forest and ornamental trees, are restricted to research. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION TO MAKE EARLY 
RULINGS. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—While absolute secrecy 
is being maintained as to the matters and trades in- 
volved it is stated at the Federal Trade Commission’s 
offices that formal rulings may be expected in the near 
future in a number of cases. 

The understanding is that the commission is prepar- 
ing to dismiss several complaints that have been filed 
informally and the statement is made that in so doing 
rulings will be made that probably will prove helpful to 
the industries or trades immediately concerned. Rulings 
in such instances necessarily will be largely negative. 

Action also is expected by the commission in making 
formal complaints against various concerns, together with 
an announcement that public hearings will be held. Un- 
der the rules of practice adopted the commission first 
makes an informal inquiry on its own account for the 
purpose of determining whether a formal complaint 
should be laid against a corporation or concern accused 
of unfair practices or any other acts forbidden by the 
law which created the commission or by the provisions 
of the Clayton law which the commission is charged 
with enforcing in whole or in part. 

A large number of informal hearings have been held 
by the commission. Generally these proceedings are 
called conferences. One is in progress here now between 
the commission and some gentlemen who desire to embark 
on an enterprise but are a little uncertain as to how 
far they ean properly go under the law. The disposition 
of the commission is to render any help possible in any 
such eases. Some of the forthcoming rulings are in- 
tended to be helpful along this line. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS IMPROVE. 


Favorable Movement Continues with the Lumber 
Trade Showing Increased Activity. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—Reports to the Federal 
Reserve Board from the twelve reserve districts for De- 
cember continue to indicate improvement in business con- 
ditions and the reports concerning the lumber industry 
are particularly encouraging. In brief, the various dis- 
tricts report as follows: 


Boston.—_The general improvement in business in this 
district has continned throughout the month with re- 
newed vigor. This upward trend started in the lines 
affectel by emergency orders and has spread until now 
business in general is better than it has been for a long 
time. Domestic business is becoming a larger factor 
each month, although in some industries the improve- 
ment is due to a large extent to the check upon importa- 
tions because of the war. Building’ and engineering 
operations in New England from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 15, 1915, were the largest with the exception of 
1912 of any year for fifteen years and amounted to $171,- 
820,000 as compared with $159,280,000. 

New York.—Trade has been unusually active and con- 
tinues to expand. Railroad earnings clearly reflect the 
Increased activity in trade, aggregate net earnings in 
October being $30,079,562 over October, 1914. Eastern 
toads are profiting from the heavy export movement, 
but inadequate shipping facilities have caused a great 
congestion of export freight on cars and in warehouses 
iInand near New York. Total exports from the port of 
New York in November were $192,992,335, an increase of 
$105,229,738. Imports amounted to $97,666,815, an in- 
crease of $22,888,845. Other statistics for November, 1915, 
compared with November, 1914, are the following: Ex- 
changes through the New York clearing house, $11,829,- 
419,735, an inerease of $6,429,978,380. New incorpora- 
tions in eastern States, $190,075,000, increased $108,425,- 
900. New York State failures, 263, with liabilities of 
$3,048 ‘19, a decrease of forty-nine in number and $3,- 
566,86; in liabilities. New York City building permits, 
thirty-nine for structures to cost $3,894,400, increased 
twenty-eight in number and $2,388,600 in amount. 

Philadelphia.—General business conditions in this dis- 
trict continue to improve. Banks throughout the entire 
district report that conditions are most promising. The 
lumb ’ business, which has been depressed for a long 
Period, is feeling the influence of the new building oper- 
ations and the general imprcvement in business. Prices 
ave advanced and there is reported scarcity in some 
srades of lumber. 


Cleveland.—Stee! mills in this district are at full 
sauatiee d on what they now have on their books for 
he ‘rst six months of next year, and requirements in 
Sight will easily take care of the entire year. Pig iron 
now Sells at $20 and is in strong demand. Nothing is 
ps “ignt to change these conditions for the first half of 

If. Wholesale lumber dealers and mills report marked 


improvement in the last thirty days. They are certain 
(Concluded on Page 52.) 
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NORTHERN PINE MEN FILE PROTEST. 


Carriers Seek Second Increase of One Cent Which 
Lumbermen Say Is Unreasonable. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—Counsel for the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association presented arguments 
today before the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
testing against the proposed increase from 11 to 12 cents 
per 100 pounds from Minneapolis, Minn., and common 
points to Chicago. The brief covers two cases, I. & 8. 
docket No. 675—‘‘Lumber Between Points in Western 
Trunk Line Territory,’’ and ‘‘Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association vs. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company et al.’’ 

Counsel point out that in 1915 the rate from Minne- 
apolis was first advanced from 10 to 11 cents per 100 
pounds. The association did not protest this increase, 
although counsel state they felt it was unnecessary and 
unreasonable. Having succeeded in raising, the rate 
1 cent per 100 pounds, the carriers involved proceeded to 
file a new adjustment, naming a rate of 12 cents from 
Minneapolis to Chicago. The northern lumbermen 
promptly protested against the second advance, and filed 
a complaint also against the increase from 10 to 11 
cents per 100 pounds. 

The contention of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association is that the business of the lumber manufac- 
turers of the region affected was built up largely on the 
10-cent rate to the Chicago market; stumpage prices 
being determined on that adjustment and other operating 
conditions hinging upon it. 

Counsel concede that the carriers have advanced the 
rate to Chicago from southern points on yellow pine, the 
chief competitor in that market of northern pine, but 
state that this advance was only 1% per cent per 100 
pounds. They concede that the rate from Minneapolis 
and common points is lower than for like distances in 
some other sections, but declare this is no argument for 
advancing a rate that has been in effect for many years 
and on which a large business has been built up. In this 
connection the brief says: 

A difference of 2 cents in a lumber rate, if the manufac- 
turer has to absorb it, makes a difference in the net price 
received by him of approximately 50 cents, or 2% percent 
of the total value of his product. It is not often that any 
market can be said to be a necessary market as to the lum- 
ber or any other trade. If by variations or changes in 
freight rates or by growing competition from other sections 
a commodity is forced out of one market, it can generally 
find another market where at either no sacrifice or at a 
sacrifice less than the amount of the increase in the freight 
rate he can dispose of his goods. But this is not true 
of Chicago as a market, for certain grades of lumber must 
move to Chicago. 

We trust that the commission will not decide these mat- 
ters upon the theory of the carriers that whenever figures 
can be produced making mathematical comparisons favor- 
able to a proposed rate (although the comparisons are not 
substantiated by testimony showing similarity of condi- 
tions) the commission is bound to hold that the proposed 
rate is reasonable. We believe that the controlling con- 
siderations in a case such as this should be the importance 
of ihe rate, its history and long standing, the effect of a 
disturbance in it, the reasons for the advance, particularly 
where, as here, the old rate in and of itself was satisfactory 
to the carriers, and the effect of the advance upon ship- 
pers. 

In a reply brief filed on behalf of the carriers con- 
cerned in this case, counsel say: 

The complainant adverts to the argument that the pro 
posed advance discriminates against the producer of north- 
ern pine in favor of the producer of yellow pine, although 
it was admitted that the competition between these two 
woods is due not to freight rates but to a difference in the 
cost of production and the willingness at times on the part 
of the southern producer to sell his product on a smaller 
margin of profit, if not actually for less than it costs him 
to produce it. We can not urge too strongly that the 12- 
cent rate should become effective, for we believe that the 
evidence in its support is clear, satisfactory and convincing. 
We assert it to be a fact that these particular rates have 
become unduly low in comparison with other rates on the 
same commodity in the same general territory, and which 
should, therefore, be increased. 








n~ 


ASK REFUND FOR OVERCHARGES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—Counsel for the com- 
plainants in Three Lakes Lumber Company et al vs. 
Washington Western Railways Company et al have filed 
a complaint, involving the cancelation of joint rates on 
shipment of forest products from points on the Wash- 
ington Western via the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific to interstate destinations. The commission sustained 
the cancelation, but granted a petition for rehearing. 

The complainants filed a petition for the establish- 
ment of a joint group rate for future shipments and for 
an order of reparation on all shipments moving since 
July 21, 1913, the effective date of the cancelling of tar- 
iffs. The combination rates in effect since the cancel- 
ation of joint rates are declared to be unjust and un- 
reasonable. Says the brief: 

The record discloses that throughout the territory under 
consideration lumber and shingles have what is a recog- 
nized standard selling price, which does not vary as between 
shipping points on a particular day. All of the complainants 
during the time the combination of rates has been in effect 
have been compelled to shrink their selling price by the 


amount of the local charge of the Washington Western Rail- 
way. No one has reimbursed these complainants for the 
excess charges which they have had to pay. The record 
discloses beyond any question that these complainants have 
been damaged and that the amount of the damage on ths 
2,153 cars involved is measured by the local charge of the 
Washington Western, viz.: $34,743.04. Refund of this 
amount is asked. 





RAILROADS AND LAKE CARRIERS FAIL TO 
JUSTIFY PROPOSED INCREASES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission today handed down a decision in which 
it holds that the railroads and lake carriers have failed 
to justify proposed increased class and commodity rates 
via rail-and-lake, Jake-and-rail and _ rail-lake-and-rail 
routes between points in the New England and middle 
Atlantie States and the West. 

At the time the commission handed down its decision 
in the 5 percent case, granting many increases to all 
rail carriers, it was announced that the increases did not 
apply via the lake routes. 

The commission takes the ground that the increases 
now proposed can not be justified on the ground of 
financial necessity so far as the Great Lakes carriers are 
concerned, and charges up to their rail connections any 
shortcomings in this regard. 

The tariffs containing proposed advances had been sus- 
pended until January 25, 1916. The carriers are di- 
rected to cancel them on or before February 15, after 
proper notice. 


COMMISSION MAKES RATE RULINGS. 


Shippers’ Complaint of Arizona Rates Called Inade- 
quate—Reparation Allowed on Overcharges. 





WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 12.—In a formal opinion 
the Interstate Commerce Commission today announced 
that the existing relation of rates on lumber and timber 
from San Pedro, Cal., to points in Arizona indicates an 
apparent unlawful discrimination, but that the record in 
the complaint of Charles R. MeCormick & Co. against 
the Southern Pacific Railroad et al. is inadequate for the 
determination of the questions involved, and the case will 
be further heard. 

The opinion, which was prepared by Commissioner 
Clements, says in part: 


The complainant, a corporation engaged in buying and 
selling timber and lumber at San Pedro and Los Angeles, 
Cal., filed a complaint herein July 13, 1914, in which it 
alleges that carload rates charged by defendants for the 
transportation of timber and lumber from San Pedro to 
points in the State of Arizona are unduly. discriminatory as 
compared with rates contemporaneously maintained by them 
from Cliffs, Williams, and Flagstaff, Ariz., to the same points 
of destination. 

Lumber manufacturers with plants located at Cliffs, Will- 
iams, and Flagstaff and the Arizona Corporation Commission 
filed interventions in denial of the allegations of the com- 
plaint. The answers are: A statement by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company that the rates appli- 
cable to complainant’s shipments are already too low and 
should not be reduced; a denial by the El Paso & Southwest- 
ern Company, qualified by the allegation that when rates 
were proposed to be reduced from Cliffs, Williams, and Flag- 
staff, it contended before the Arizona Corporation Commis- 
sion that such reduction ‘‘would interfere with interstate 
commerce and effect a discrimination against such interstate 
commerce’; and an admission by the Southern Pacific Com 
pany and Arizona Eastern Railroad Company that the rates 
from the Arizona points named “operate as a discrimination 
against complainant.” The Ray & Giia Valley Railroad 
Company, which is a branch road a few miles in length, filed 
no answer. 

The interveners contest the good faith of the complaint 
and insist that it was filed for the benefit of the defendants 
and for the purpose of obtaining an increase in the intra- 
state rates in Arizona. We do not find that this contention 
is supported by the record, and under section 13 of the act 
it is the duty of this commission to consider and determine 
complaints upon their merits, whether or not the complainant 
is directly interested therein. Complainant prior to the 
reduction of the intrastate rates presently to be described 
had contracts for the delivery of timber to mines in Arizona, 
The preéxistence of these contracts saved complainant from 
damage up to the time of the hearing in this case and 
interveners advance this as a reason for denying relief to 
complainant. The existence of contracts furnishes no reason 
for denying to complainant reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
rates. * * 

Complainant neither alleges nor attempts to prove that the 
interstate rates from San Pedro are unreasonable. All it 
asks is that the rates be made relatively fair, either bv 
reducing the interstate rates or by increasing the intrastate 
rates. 

While the record in this case indicates an apparent un 
lawful discrimination against complainant, no sufficient facts 
are shown from which we may determine what rates or 
relationship of rates should be prescribed for the future. 

In another opinion the commission awards the Amer- 
ican Creosote Works (Ine.) of New Orleans, $652.44 
reparation, with interest from September 23, 1914, on 
aceount of overcharges on certain shipments of lumber 
transported from Texas points for export and creosoted 
in transit at New Orleans. The complainant alleged that 
a rate of 12.5 cents per 100 pounds was charged on 
twenty-five carloads of lumber and was excessive to the 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT. 


Dates of Fifty-two Conferences Are Set—Retailers and Others Outline Their Plans— Manufacturers’ Organizations 
to Co-operate With the Northwestern Association—Michigan Hardwood Men Call a Midwinter Meeting. 


January 17—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Salle, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

January 17—Lumbermen’s Section of the Toronto Board of 
Trade, Toronto, Ont. Annual meeting. 

January 17, 18—American Forestry Association, Hotel Copley- 
2laza, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

January 18—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Seminole 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Monthly meeting. 

January 18, 19—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 18-20—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo Annual meeting. 
January 19—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, Ont. 

Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, ‘in- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 

January 20—Canadian Forestry Association, Ottawa, Ont. 
Annual meeting. 

January 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 20, 21—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Roberts, Carbondale, lll. Annual meeting. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 

Midwinter meeting. 


Chicago, Hotel La 


January 21 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

January 20, 2i—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Ho- 
te] Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 21—New York State Forestry Association, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 22—Eastern Oregon Wood Producers’ Association. 
Annual meeting. 

January 25—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—North Carolina Forestry Association, New- 
bern, N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 





Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annua 
meeting. 
January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s_ Association 


Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotei 
Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Januarv 27, 28—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—wNational Foreign Trade Council, Hocel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

February 1—Ohio State Forestry Society, Forestry Building, 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
February 1—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Grand Rapids, Mich. An- 

nual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 2-4—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 8—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, South Bend, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

February S-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
nual meeting. 

February 9, 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 9-11—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

February 10, 11—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’'s As- 
sociation, Hotel Muscatine, Muscatine, Iowa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Taft Hotel, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—TIllinois umber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill. Annual n.eeting. 

February 18, 19—West Virginia T.umber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Windsor, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen, Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Ohio Association of Retail l.umber Dealers, 
Gray's Armory. Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail I.umber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 

February 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
National Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

February 2?%—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 7—Western Red Cedar Association, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

March 15, 16—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotei Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 


n- 


Association, 


RETAILERS CHANGE DATE OF THEIR ANNUAL. 
On account of other attractions the Northern Indiana 
& Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has decided to change the date of its annual meeting 
from February 18 to February 8. It will be held at 
South Bend, Ind., and, as the change in date removes a 
possible handicap and the program for the annual is 
unusually attractive, a full attendance is expected. 
EXHIBIT PLAN ABANDONED. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—Secretary A. L. Porter, of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, left for 
Portland tonight to complete details for the annual meet- 
ing to be held there February 23 to 25 inclusive. Follow- 








ing his return next Wednesday the definite program will 
be announced. Before leaving he announced that on ac- 
count of the important change in the program to include 
special conferences with manufacturers the proposed 
forest products exhibition will not be held. The meetings 
ot the association will be held at the National Guard 
Armory and at the Multnomah Hotel. 





SOUTHEASTERN IOWA RETAILERS TO MEET. 

Secretary R. J. Reaney, of the Southeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that its annual convention will be held Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11 at Muscatine, Iowa. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Muscatine. Preparations are under way 
for an attractive program and a large attendance is 
expected. 


ANNUAL OF SOUTHERN RETAILERS. 
February 24 and 25 and Memphis, Tenn., have been 
chosen by its directors as the dates and place of the 
annual meeting of the Southern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Secretary V. R. Smith advises 
that the program for this, the sixth snnual convention 
of the association, is now in preparation and will be 
ready within a short time. So far as formulated it is 

said to be such as will attract a large attendance. 








CONNECTICUT RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


A meeting held last week of the officers of the Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut selected the date 
for the annual meeting and dinner of that association. 
These will be held on February 15 at New Haven, Conn., 
with headquarters at the Hotel Taft. 

This will be the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
association, and preparations are confidently being made 
for an attendance of practically the full membership. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN TO HOLD ANNUAL. 

The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, its forty-seventh, will be held in the Red 
Room of the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on Monday, Janu- 
ary 17. As usual, it will be preceded by the annual din- 
ner, which will begin at 6:30 o’clock, sharp. With the 
routine business of the meeting will be included reports 
of officers and committees and election of board of diree- 
tors, committee on arbitration and committee on appeals. 

Secretary E. E. Hooper emphasizes his request that he 
be advised promptly of the names of all who will attend, 
in order that proper provision may be made for them. 
He promises a ‘‘good dinner, good music, good talks and 
a general good time.’’ 


PREPARE FOR A BIG CONVENTION. 


Northwestern Retailers to Have Many Exhibits—Ad- 
dresses and Banquet Presage Heavy Attendance. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—Advance registration 
and letters from retailers indicate that all previous at- 
tendance records are likely to be broken at the conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association in 
this city, January 18 to 20. The registration last year 
was 1,660, and fully a thousand of these were association 
members. All but five of the sixty-six exhibit spaces for 
the lumber exhibit have been taken a week in advance of 
the meeting, so that approximately sixty exhibits, includ- 
ing entries from the leading manufacturers’ associations, 
are assured, and all of the 16,000 square feet of space 
will be needed. The Areadia Palace rink at 315 South 
Fifth Street will house the exhibition. This is just across 
the street from the court house, in the assembly hall of 
which the convention sessions will be held. The exhibi- 
tion will open Wednesday, January 19, at 9 a. m. and re- 
main open until Friday noon. 

Among the large exhibits will be those from the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Pine 
Association, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Inland Empire products also will be represented. 
Tn addition to lumber there will be exhibits of sash and 
door products, building papers, silos, steel posts, wall 
board, ventilators, and other things carried in retail 
yards. 

The association meeting will convene Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 18, at 10:30 a. m., and the morning session will be 
given largely to reports of the officers and the appoint- 
ment of committees. There will be two addresses, one by 
a representative of the Minnesota Editorial Association, 
on the relation between the country editor and the retail 
dealer, and one by Tra C. Peterson, deputy insurance com- 
missioner of Minnesota, on the workings of Minnesota’s 
antidiserimination law. The afternoon session, opening 
at 2:30 p. m., will be given to the topic of trade exten- 
sion, with addresses by the following representatives of 
manufacturers’ associations: Homer S. Sackett, Chicago, 
of the trade extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; Edward Hines, Chicago, 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association; 
Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, of the Southern Pine 
Association; _R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis., of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and J. H. Burnside, Tacoma, of the West 





Coast Lumbermen’s Association. There will be no con- 
vention session Wednesday, the day being devoted to the 
exhibits, and Thursday morning will be the final }usi- 
ness session and election of officers, and the annual meet- 
ing of the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association, 

The annual banquet of the Mississippi Valley Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen’s Association will take 
place at the Hotel Radisson on Monday evening, January 
17, at 7 o’clock. This will be the evening before the re- 
tailers’ association convenes, and many visiting retailers 
will attend as guests of their salesmen friends. The din- 
ner will be a big affair, and in addition to the menu, at- 
tractive entertainment features are being provided by the 
committee, consisting of Harry F. Partridge, chairman, 
C. E. Isenberger, G. L. Curkendall, J. R. Lenox and Jay 
L. Foster. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET. 


Call has been issued by President Charles T. Mitchell 
and Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, for its midwinter meeting, 
which will be held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., 
January 21, beginning at 10 a. m. Consideration will be 
given the following among other matters: 

Present market conditions; discussion of stock reports— 
hardwoods and hemlock and their relation to the present 
market; outlook for hemlock bark—C. U. Clark, of Grand 
Rapids, an experienced bark expert, will be present; weekly 
sales reports ; grading of hemlock lumber; reports of regular 
and special committees, 

The call states that 

At this meeting statistics will be presented covering a 
large proportion of the lumber cut in Michigan during the 
last year and also estimated figures for 1916, together with 
other valuable information to the manufacturers of lumber. 

Just now, at the beginning of the year, when you want to 
learn as much as possible about lumber conditions and out- 
look for the year’s trade, you will have the best opportunity. 
You can not afford to miss it. 

Following the regular meeting a special meeting of 
lumber manufacturers shipping by cargo from Lakes 
Superior, Michigan and Huron will be held. 

An invitation to join in an association luncheon at the 
close of the regular session is extended to those to whom 
the call is addressed. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL MEN TO MEET, 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 10.—An important meeting 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will be held 
at the Seminole Hotel, Jacksonville, during the after- 
noon of January 18. At this meeting several impor- 
tant matters will come up for diseussion, one of the 
most vital of which will be the report of the committee 
appointed at the last meeting to consider the advisa- 
bility of a closer affiliation with the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw’ Mill Association, ever vigi- 
lant for the interests of the trade it represents, is en- 
gaged in advising its membership against making the 
mistake of quoting fictitious prices on stock, either in 
the hope of ‘‘searing off’’ the order or else actuated by 
greed. President Jones has upon more than one oc¢a- 
sion sounded a note of warning to the membership that 
this procedure will kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. Last week Secretary E. C. Harrell issued a cir- 
cular to the membership citing one instance of the evil 
effects of this procedure. A representative of the asso- 
ciation reported from Hopewell, Va., the mushroom city 
that was wiped out by fire a few days ago, that because 
of the high prices of ceiling a great deal of prepared 
ceiling board is being used instead. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS SET DATE FOR 
ANNUAL. 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Gordon C. Edwards, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Lumber -Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Secretary E. F. Perry went to Philadelphia 
this week and arranged for the annual meeting, to be 
held in that city. The dates selected are March 15 and 
16. Preceding the annual, on March 14, the trustees will 
hold their annual meeting and dispose of some matters 
that will be discussed at the convention proper. Head- 
quarters of the convention will be the Bellevue-Strat ford 
Hotel. The following are the committee that has ™ 
charge the program, speakers ete.: Gordon C. Edwards, 
Ottawa, Ont.; W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. L. 
Stone, Cleveland, Ohio; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, P.; 
M. E. Preisch, North Tenawanda, N. Y.; George F. 
Craig, B. F. Betts and J. Randall Williams, of Phila- 
delphia. ; 

According to reports that have reached Secretary V’erTy 
the choice of Philadelphia as the site for the 1916 annual 
is heartily endorsed and indications are that the conven 
tion of this year will be very largely attended. 





INSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM IS ASSURED. 

Crxcinnatr, Ono, Jan. 12.—The annual of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 1 nited 
States, which convenes here January 18 for a two “ays 
conference, promises to be one of the largest gather ngs 
in the history of the organization. Secretary W. H. eller 
reports an unusual number of requests for reserviition 
of rooms and other hotel accommodations, and many mc! 
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bers write that they have been promised that hardwood 
men in their sections not now members of the associa- 
tion will be in attendance. 

The recent improvement in the trade situation through- 
out the country, and the more optimistic feeling that 
dominates the hardwood industry is emphasized in all 
letters that come to the national headquarters. The many 
important trade issues confronting the industry at this 
time, and the recognized importance of lumbermen get- 
ting together for a united and harmonious defense of 
their position in all controversies as to freight rates and 
classifications, are strong influences in bringing out a 
large representation at this convention. Secretary Wel- 
ler has taken pains to arrange the program so as to bring 
out what will be most instructive and entertaining to the 
delegates, and so as to cover to the fullest extent possible 
all the important issues now confronting the hardwood 
industry. 

Secretary Weller also announces that the report of the 
December sales will be ready for distribution at the con- 
vention, and that it bears out to the fullest degree what 
has been claimed as to the hardwood improvement, both 
as to volume of sales and as to hardening of prices. 





INTERESTING SERIES OF MEETINGS 
SCHEDULED. 


Orrawa, ONT., Jan. 10.—The series of meetings to be 
held at Ottawa in connection with lumbering and con- 
servation interests are attracting attention from all 
parts of the Dominion. The attendance is likely to be 
much larger than in former years, when the meetings were 
held at different dates. The Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association will hold a full day’s discussion of business 
conditions on January 19, at which reports of officers will 
be received, the 1916 officers elected, and a number of 
addresses delivered. A joint banquet will be held the 
same evening, in which the lumbermen’s association, the 
Commission of Conservation, the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation and the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers 
will participate. Hon. Arthur Meighen, Solicitor Gen- 
eral, will speak as the special guest of the lumbermen. 

The Conservation Commission meets January 18 and 19, 
the Canadian Forestry Association January 20 and the 
Forest Engineers January 18, thus grouping together a 
series of important meetings dealing with more or less 
allied topics. Hon. W. R. Brown, of Berlin Mills, N. H., 
will address the Forestry Association on ‘‘Closer Utili- 
zation of Forest Products,’’ and other addresses will be 
given by 8. L. de Carteret, president of the St. Maurice 
Forest Protective Association, R. H. Campbell, director 
of forestry for Canada, and E. J. Zavitz, provincial for- 
ester of Ontario. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


The January number of The Plan, representing the in- 
terests of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, has 
the following to say of its coming annual meeting to be 
held in Philadelphia January 26 and 27 and advises that 
‘‘the members who don’t attend the annual meeting 
will have cause for regret,’’ and it is hopeful of a large 
attendance at the coming meeting: 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26. 

Directors’ and committee meetings will be held in the 
morning, as usual. There will be no closed meetings. The 
afternoon meeting will be open to all and will dispose of all 
strictly association business. Routine business, committee 
reports, selection of summer meeting place and election of 
directors will be concluded, so that Thursday morning may 
be left clear for discussions. 


ENTERTAIN MENT. 


The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has appointed a special committee, composed of J. Randall 
Williams, jr., Harry G. Parker, Thomas B. Rutter, jr., Ben 
C, Currie and J. I. Coulbourne, to arrange an entertainment 
for the evening, to which all our members are cordially 
invited. Complete details have not been arranged yet, but 
they assure us it will be different, and one that all will be 
glad to remember. 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 27. 

Open discussion will follow the speakers on the following 
Subjects: ‘“Workmen’s Compensation,’ by representatives 
of the State fund, a mutual company and a stock company. 
“The Economy and Efficiency of Delivery by Motor Trucks,” 
by llarry J. Meyers, of the Brown-Borhek Company, of 
Bethichem. ‘The Duties of a Member of the Association,” 
by J. J. Milleisen, of Mechanicsburg. Mr. Rogers, of the 
Southern Pine Association, will talk on coéperation between 
Associations, and possibly a representative of the North 
Caroiina Pine Association will talk on grading. 


The dinner will be at 1 o’clock on Thursday and the 
new management of the Walton has promised something 
very nice. One plate will be free to each membership. 
‘rominent and able speakers will make addresses fol- 
lowing the dinner, but as all acceptances are not in now 
the » ames are not available. 
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ALi. READY FOR MOUNTAIN STATES CONVEN- 
TION. 
/»NVER, Coxo., Jan. 10.—According to Secretary R. D. 
Mui lell, of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
lation, and O. O. Russell, secretary of the Denver Knot 
Hoi. Club, everything is in readiness for the annual three- 
(ay convention which will be held at the Brown Palace 
Hor! in Denver, beginning Tuesday, January 18. From 
all ‘ndieations the coming convention will be one of the 
no-. notable gatherings of lumber dealers ever assem- 
ble: in the West. Letters and telegrams arriving in 


— 


eve'v mail indicate that there will be a very large at- 
telanee as compared with previous annual meetings. 
: Russell says the Knot Hole Club has mailed upwards 
0 


one thousand of its unusually unique invitations to 
tai e refuge in the Knot Hole Ark, and reservations for 
tl * banquet are pouring in at a rapid rate. 

_ the Knot Hole invitation lays particular stress upon the 
‘eet that Denver is dry, and says: 


you are invited (in red ink) to come aboard the ark 
ich has been built, calked and provisioned by the Denver 
Niiot Hole Club, even as Noah years ago built an ark and 
invited a few selected friends etc. to join his house party 
‘sgh and dry on Mount Lookout. Our ark will be anchored 


wi 





in the dining room of the Brown Palace Hotel, Seventeenth 
and Tremont streets. 

Gang plank down at 7 o’clock p. m. 

The lumbermen attending the convention of the Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association will be shown—in novel 
ways—the glories of Denver as a lumber “drying” depot. 

An N. B. notice adds that ‘‘ Life preservers and shock 
absorbers will be furnished all guests.’’ 

On the reverse side of the invitation is a picture of the 
Knot Hole Ark, casting anchor at Denver, where the 
kindly sun is shining and darting rays of welcome to the 
lumbermen of Colorado’s eastern plains, who are stranded 
high and dry. 


CHIO RETAILERS ARRANGE FOR CONVENTION. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 11.—The Ohio Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is completing plans for its conven- 
tion to be held in Cleveland during the building show. 
Headquarters will be at the Grays’ Armory, within easy 
walking distance of the Statler, Hollenden, Colonial and 
Euclid hotels and the Coliseum, where the building show 
will be held. Exhibition spaces will be taken in the arm- 
ory by the various firms which will participate in the 
convention, each to be used as a place for the display of 
lumber and the distribution of advertising literature. 


PREPARE ENTERTAINING PROGRAM. 


Nebraska Retailers Arrange for Interesting Three 
Days’ Convention with “Dollar Dinner’ Feature. 








The program of the annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held at Lincoln, Neb., 
January 19, 20 and 21, this including also the annual of 
the Mutual Insurance Association, has been issued from 
the office of Secretary E. E. Hall. As formulated the pro- 
gram calls for the following: 

Wednesday Afternoon, January 19, 1916. 

Call to order, by President Good. 


2. Surrender of the city, by Mayor Bryan. 

3. Entertainment. 

4. President’s address. 

5. Report of secretary. 

6. Appointment of committees. 

7. Entertainment. 
- 8. Address by representative of Southern Pine Associa- 
ion. 


9. PEatertainment. 
Insurance Department will be called to order at this time 
by President Eggleston. 
. Report of insurance department, by secretary. 
2. Report of treasurer. 
3. Appointment of Committees. 
Thursday Afternoon, January 20, 1916. 
1. Call to order and announcements. 
2. Male quartet. 
3. Dr. Stanley F. Krebs—‘Two Snakes in the Business 
Brain.” 
Music and select reading. 
Address by J. J. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Company. 
Query Box. 
Friday Morning, January 21, 1916. 
Call to order and announcements. 
Music or reading. 
Dr. Krebs—‘‘The Power and Pull of Suggestion 
Advertising and Salesmanship.” 
4. Music or reading. 
Friday Afternoon, January 21, 1916. 
1. Call to order. 
2. Entertainment. 
3. Address by E. D. 
Hoo-Hoo. 
4. Report of treasurer. 
5.- Reports of committees. ’ 
6. Election of officers for the ensuing year. 
7. Address by Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
8. “Slurring the retailer” (7?) a, 
Adjournment of Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Insurance Department. 
Call to order by President Eggleston. 
1. Report of auditing committee. 
2. Report of nominating committee. 
3. Election of officers. 
4. Query Box.. 


Sh Souk 


_ 


n 


Tennant, secretary-treasurer of 


The annual banquet of the associations, consisting of a 
‘¢dollar dinner,’’ will be given on the evening of Friday, 
January 21, and of this the announcement says that it 
will not be ‘‘eclipsed by the first honest-to-goodness 
Christmas tree ever staged by our association, with pres- 
ents for fortune’s favorites. A few casual remarks will 
be interspersed by exponents of wit, humor and optim- 
ism.’’ 

An invitation is extended to every member of the Neb- 
raska and neighboring associations and to manufacturers, 
wholesalers and jobbers and their representatives to at- 
tend the meeting and banquet. Reservations for the lat- 
ter at $1 a plate may be made through the secretary up 
to January 20. 

In connection with the annual the association is ar- 
ranging along practical lines to put a spoke in the wheel 
of substitutes. It will have at the convention an exhibit 
of old wood posts, old shingles and old lumber to dis- 
prove the assertions of manufacturers of substitutes, and 
asks those interested to bring to the convention samples 
of wooden products ‘‘such as posts, shingles, siding ete. 
that have been in actual service long enough to demon- 
strate their durability, attaching a card with your name 





Fifty Dollars in Cash Prizes. 


For the six best letters on ‘‘How to Promote 
the Sale of Forest Products’’ the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will give in prizes a total of 
$50 in cash. The best letter will get $25, second 
best, $15, and third, fourth, fifth and sixth best, 
each $2.50. Contest will close March 31. Ad- 
dress all your letters to Trade Extension Contest 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











and the length of time your sample has been in use.’’ 
It asks also that members will bring samples of rusted 
out or decayed substitutes. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held in connection 
with the annual on the evening of January 21, beginning 
at 8 o’clock, and for this extensive preparations are be- 
ing made under the direction of Vicegerent Gus Preste- 
gaard. On that evening a cabaret lunch will be served 
visiting lumbermen by a local firm and a ‘‘ladies’ track 
meet’’ has been arranged for visiting ladies. 





READY FOR AMERICAN FORESTRY CONFER- 
ENCE. 

30STON, MAss., Jan. 12.—All arrangements have been 
made for the thirty-fifth annual conference of the 
American Forestry Association, to be held in Boston at 
the Copley-Plaza January 17 and 18. The meetings will 
begin at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of January 17. A 
banquet will be held at 7:30 in the evening and there 
will be an all-day meeting beginning at 10 o’elock on 
January 18. All these meetings will be held at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza. 

National, State and municipal forestry will be dis- 
cussed together with the problems concerning lumbering, 
fire protection and insect control. Many of the leaders 
in the forestry movement in this country will be on the 
program at these meetings. 

Conservationists from nearly every part of the country 
will be present and all New Englanders who are inter- 
ested in the care and preservation of the forests will 
find these meetings instructive and enjoyable. The meet- 
ings will be open to the public and seats at ban- 
quet can be engaged though the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, 4 Joy Street, Boston. ; 





ANNUAL OF CENTRAL IOWANS. 

The date for the annual meeting of the Central Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association has been set. It will 
be February 29. The meeting will be held at the 
Waterloo. The program for the annual has not yet 
been arranged and Secretary O. T. Barry advises that 
he is open for suggestions along that line. 


NORTHERN CEDARMEN HOLD ANNUAL 


Propose Co-operative Advertising Plan— Seek 
Larger Stake Allowance. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 13.—The Northern White 
Cedar Association, which convened here for its annual 
convention today, devoted the first day’s session largely 
to a discussion of an advertising campaign on cedar 
poles. 

A committee consisting of E. L. Clark, H. F. Partridge 
and H. 8. Silsby presented a proposition for codperation 
with the Western Red Cedarmen’s Association, each asso- 
ciation to raise a fund of $5,000 for advertising—chiefly 
in electrical journals, with alternate issues devoted to 
pach wood. 

The resolution as finally adopted provided that the sum 


. of $5,000 be prorated against the members of the asso- 


ciation by the secretary, based actually upon each mem- 
ber’s tonnage shipments to the consuming trade last year 
of poles twenty feet and over in length, but to be re- 
adjusted upon the current year’s shipments by monthly 
reports to the secretary. 

A committee of seven was appointed, including the 
secretary and president, to have full charge of the adver- 
tising, the president of the association to act as chair- 
man of this committee, the other five members to be ap- 
pointed by the president and approved by a vote of the 
meeting. Those appointed were H. W. Reade, E. L. 
Clark, W. J. Lafeau, L. L. Hill and J. E. Gerich. 

There was a. good attendance today despite a tempera- 
ture of 33 degrees below zero. A very complete statistical 
exhibit of cut, shipments and stocks, by sizes, was dis- 
tributed to the members, but was not given out for pub- 
lication. 

The president’s address and secretary’s report showed 
much active work done during the last year by officers 
and committees covering inspection, specifications, rail- 
road matters, and especially a movement for a larger 
stake allowance which will be taken up in connection with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s proposed investi- 
gation of lumber rates. The cost of stakes and wire is 
about $3 and the present 500-pound allowance amounts 
to about $1 a ear. 

During the year the shingle committee has been inter- 
locked with that of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
association and similar codperation was suggested as 
being desirable in connection with other committees, espe- 
cially those on ties and pulpwood. 

In addition to the regular committees a special com- 
mittee was created for the year to include up to fifteen 
members, or practically all producer members. 

In connection with the publicity matter E. A. Lindsley 
and E. B. Brande were present representing red cedar 
interests and Mr. Lindsley addressed the meeting, saying 
that his association was definitely committed to the pro- 
posed advertising and that if it did not secure the co- 
operation of the Northern association it would go ahead 
by itself. 

Reports were received from committees on insurance, 
railroads, poles, posts, ties and pulpwood. Others are 
to report at the second day’s session. 

The most important matter carried over was a discus- 
sion of specifications. A new plan of credit information 
exchange will also be presented. 

The dinner, which is a prominent annual feature, will 
take place tonight. 
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WHAT THE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. 





White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers Will Exhibit Twice—West Coast Lumbermen Unite to 
Form Wood Products Organization. 





WISCONSIN ASSOCIATIONS’ ACTIVITIES. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 11.—O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, an- 
nounced today that new life will be injected into the as- 
sociation work. The association plans for an exhibit at 
the coming Northwestern meeting in Minneapolis and 
likewise at the meeting of the Wisconsin retailers in Mil- 
waukee in February. These two exhibits will give re- 
tailers the first opportunity to observe the new grades 
which were decided upon last October 26. The annual 
meeting of the White Cedar Shingle association is to be 
held in Milwaukee a day before or after the annual meet- 
ing of the Hemlock and Hardwood association on Janu- 
ary 27. 

The association is sending out blanks to its members 
ealling for reports as to production, stock on hand and 
unsold on January 1, 1916, sales and prices of various 
grades of shingles. Comparisons will be shown with the 
figures of a year ago and also comparisons by districts 
and groups of members. 





Secretary Swan reports renewed activity among mem- 
bers of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The hemlock promotion campaign 
advances satisfactorily, he reports, and the association 
now lacks only a few million feet to make up its fund 
of $110,000 to pay for the publicity campaign recently 
outlined. The association office is sending out blank 
sheets to be filled out by members showing the supply 
of unsold hemlock on hand January 1, 1916, in yards of 
members. This calls also for detailed data on the various 
grades, sizes and lengths of hemlock in dry and green 
conditions. 


CREOSOTING COMPANIES HOLD ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 8.—The full constituent member- 
ship of the Association of Creosoting Companies of the 
Pacific coast was represented at its annual meeting held 
here December 28. The association is composed of the 
Pacific Creosoting Company, Colman Creosoting Company, 
both of Seattle; St. Helens Creosoting Company, Colum- 
bia Creosoting Company of Portland, Ore., and the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma. 

A review of 1915 showed somewhat disappointing con- 
ditions for the creosoting industry, but the members 
without exception expressed a hopeful view for the new 
year. They look forward to 1916 with confidence and 
voiced unanimously an intention to work more vigorously 
than in the past in promoting and exploiting treated 
timber. Particular encouragement was found in results 
from efforts in wood block paving, this being strength- 
ened by the very evident attitude of the public toward 
this type of pavement. Members expressed the belief 
that the superiority of creosoted Douglas fir block had 
been demonstrated. 

Officers chosen for the new year are: 

President—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice president—W. Clark, Portland, Ore. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. E. Horrocks, Seattle, Wash. 








WOOD PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION FORMING ON 
WEST COAST. 


Practically all branches of the lumber trade of San 
Francisco are sponsors for a wood products association 
now in formation, the earlier steps of which have been 
taken, and full organization of the association is ex- 
pected within the present month. The initial steps were 
taken at a luncheon given October last by San Fran- 
cisco lumbermen, who were addressed upon the subject 
by the manager of the trade extension department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which 
is lending to the proposed organization practical help in 
inauguration of trade extension organizations or commit- 
tees in various cities. An earnest part in the organiza- 
tion of the new association is in charge of A. B. Wastell, 
who was prominently connected with the lumber exhibits 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

The new organization will have for its main object the 
promotion-of the uses of Pacific coast woods. Its pro- 
posed bylaws state that it will— 
serve as a lumber clearing house for lumbermen’s problems; 
promote every possibie use of wood; investigate and counter- 
act false and misleading statements published regarding 
lumber; maintain a permanent exhibit of wood products in 
San F rancisco ; advertise lumber throughout California by 
lectures, moving pictures and portable exhibits when prac- 
ticable ; furnish information to the public regarding the 
merits of all Pacific coast forest products, wood preserva- 
tives, paving blocks and the proper selection and treatment 
of west coast lumber for use. 

Three general classes of membership will be included 
in the new organization, to be known as active, associate 
and affiliated, and the organization will have a presi- 
dent, vice president, treasurer and secretary. The tenta- 
tive plan provides in addition for standing committees, 
among which will be those on organization and member- 
ship, newspaper publicity and direct advertising, per- 
manent and traveling exhibits and public speakers, com- 
mercial legislation and promotion of wood usage. Of 
the new association the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association says: 

This is another indication that_the lumber industry will 
ultimately provide an adequate defense against the great 
drive of lumber substitutes which is now on, and will 
develop ways and means to solve the many economic prob 
lems which vitally concern the industry. Systematic trade 


extension effort, which means organization, coéperation, 
publicity and service, is coming to be recognized as the most 
vital factor in the whole economic situation as it concerns 


the production and sale of wood products. With the lumber- 
men in every important city organized to safeguard their 
local interests, to promote their local trade and educate the 
consumers as to the safe and proper-uses of wood, the un- 
favorable influences will be largely nullified, and the rehabil- 
itation of the lumber industry become an accomplished fact. 

Active in the organization of the association are the 
following representative lumbermen: 

L. H. Pierson, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, spruce 
and fir manufacturer; C. J. Wood, Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Company, re-manufacturing plant; F. W. Trower, Trower 
Bros., Douglas fir mill agents; C. E. DeCamp, Caspar Lum- 
ber Company, redwood manufacturer; E. C. Pitcher, 
Mill & Lumber Company, planing mill; F. F. Sayre, Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Company, white pine manufac- 
turer; W. H. Talbot, Pope & Talbot, Douglas fir manufac- 
turers; Robert Dollar, Robert Dollar Company, shipping and 
export; R. A, Hiscex, Hart-Wood Lumber Company, retailer ; 
E. A. Selfridge, jr., Northwestern Redwood Company, red- 
wood manufacturer. 


LOGGERS HOLD A QUIET MEETING. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 8.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its regular monthly meeting here 
today in the offices of the Columbia River Log Scaling 
Bureau in the Lewis Building, but the attendance was 
small. President J. S. O’Gorman was unable to attend 
on account of illness and former president H. C. Clair 
oceupied the chair. Routine business only was trans- 
acted. A lengthy report on conditions was thought not 
necessary because it is well known that the supply of fir 
logs still in the hands of the loggers is negligible and 
operations will have to be resumed early in the woods 
to offset the immiment serious shortage of saw logs. 
Most of the camps in the Columbia River district will 
resume operations after the usual holiday shutdown about 


February 1 or as soon thereafter as the weather: will 
permit. For the present the country is wrapped in a 
thick blanket of snow but this will vanish quickly if a 
Chinook wind comes along. Prices on fir are $1 better 
than thirty days ago and will probably advance another 
dollar soon. 


TO CONSIDER CHANGE OF ASSOCIATION 
OFFICES. 

Caue@ary, ALTA., Jan. 10.—Calgary is agitating for the 
removal of the head offices of the Mountain Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of British Columbia from British 
Columbia to the Albertan city, and the proposal will be 
considered at a meeting of the association to be held 
this month. Supporters of the idea say that the future 
settlement of Saskatchewan, Albert, and Manitoba means 
that in time there will be an enormous lumber business 
done in the western Canadian prairie country, and that 
Calgary should be the distributing point. 








TRAVELING MEN TO BANQUET. 


Secretary J. P. Bartelle of the Union Association of 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen advises the Amzr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN that plans are practically completed 
for the annual banquet of the association, which will be 
held at 7 p. m., Monday, February 21, at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, Ohio. The banquet will be ‘‘dry’’ and, 
partly as a compensation for any disappointment that 
this may have for a few, the committee in charge of the 
affair advises that it has a surprise in store in the way of 
entertainment. Details of the entertainment are not 
ready for announcement, but President Ralph B. Peck 
vouches for the attractive character of the entertainment 
features. 

The business meeting of the association will begin at 
9 a. m., Thursday, February 24, in the Hotel Statler, 
and will include the election of officers, a report of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Bartelle for the last year, showing the 
association to be in a prosperous and flourishing condi- 
tion, and other detail work. 





ROTARY GUM ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL. 





Meeting in Memphis Well Attended—Secretary Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Organization 
Advises Action on Affiliation of Two Bodies. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 11.—The annual of the Com- 
mercial Rotary Gum Association was held at the Hotel 
Chisea following a luncheon at noon today. The meet- 
ing was presided over by R. L. Jurden and was well 
attended. 

President Jurden reviewed the circumstances leading to 
the launching of the association ‘‘to promote the gum 
veneer industry by all lawful and honorable means,’’ 
and the decision to hold monthly meetings at Memphis. 
He told of the adoption of the inspection rules and the 
criticism which arose on the part of both manufacturers 
and consumers. 

Diseussing growth in membership, he said that, start- 
ing a year ago with ten or eleven, there are now twenty- 
one members actively engaged in the manufacture of 
rotary gum veneer, including all important firms in this 
line with the exception of five or six, and producing in the 
aggregate fully 80 percent of all the commercial rotary 
gum manufactured in the United States. He said the 
association was anxious to have the other firms affiliate 
with it. 

Mr. Jurden said that it had been difficult during the’ 
last year to obtain tangible results because of the de- 
pression to which the industry had been subjected. He 
pointed out, however, that business had been steadily 
improving during the last two or three months, that all 
mills were running on full time, that orders were plenti- 
ful and that prices on gum lumber had advanced $3 to 
$5 in th recent past. He said veneers had not advanced 
so much but that prices obtainable for the latter were 
higher than could be secured sixty days ago. He called 
particular attention to the fact that only 40 to 50 per- 
cent of a normal crop of gum logs had been brought out 
and declared that there was the wildest sort of a scram- 
ble therefor, with a resultant advance of $2 to $3 a 
thousand and with prospects of still higher prices in the 
next thirty days. He regarded conditions as bright for 
an active business and urged that members base their 
prices on their production. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, spoke briefly on the publicity 
campaign which was being waged by that organization 
in behalf of gum lumber. He also dealt with the service 
which the association was performing in behalf of its 
members, including the issuance of monthly reports of 
sales, as well as of stocks of gum lumber on hand. He 
thought that there should be some sort of affiliation be- 
tween the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Commercial Rotary Gum Association and urged that 
action be taken along this line. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, told of the answering of 
the seventeen questions asked by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding reclassification of lumber and of 
the work the association was trying to do for all lumber 
interests, including manufacturers of veneers. He said 
that, so far as the latter were concerned, the association 
was striving to secure the lumber rate on veneers, regard- 
less of the thickness of the latter. He also told of the 
contests now pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


E. D. Beals, president of the Hardwoods Products 





Company, Neenah, Wis., and treasurer of the Mississippi 
Veneer & Lumber Company, Cedars, Miss., spoke on ‘‘ The 
Use of Red Gum in Veneered Doors and Panels.’’ He 
declared there had been a remarkable increase in the use 
of gum for interior trim, for doors and for panels during 
the last three years and that all classes of buildings were 
adopting this material. He said that gum was remark- 
able in that it competed with all other woods and that, 
in the larger cities, sap or unselected gum was largely 
superseding birch. He called attention to the fact that 
there were three grades, unselected, white or sap even 
color, and selected red. He thought too much attention 
had been devoted to pushing the last two, to the neglect 
of the first, and declared that his firm had been devoting 
unusual attention to unselected, especially for use in man- 
ufacturing doors and panels. 

“Uniform Cost Accounting in Veneer Mills’’ was the 
subject of the address of Benjamin W. Lord, president 
of the Chicago Veneer Company, Danville, Ky. He said 
it was impossible to find any uniform system of cost ac- 
counting that would be applicable in all cases but he in- 
sisted that it was the starting point for a successful busi- 
ness, that guesswork would not do and that depending 
on others with regard to prices asked was wholly un- 
trustworthy. Mr. Lord also spoke very plainly regarding 
‘*How We Fill Our Orders.’? He thought that a manuv- 
facturer was very foolish to sell stock of certain dimen- 
sions and to add one to two inches in the width or the 
length at the request of the buyer. He said that if the 
buyer wanted enough material to allow him to trim it 
down, let him pay for it. He also urged that, with 
freight rates advancing, all members of the association 
sell their output f. 0. b. the mill, leaving the buyer to 
pay the transportation cost. He declared that there was 
little chance of rates being any lower and that, if they 
should advance, the manufacturer who sold ahead at the 
delivered price could be very easily hurt financially by 
higher rates. 

After the foregoing addresses had been delivered, an 
executive session was held during which President R. L. 
Jurden and Secretary R. C. Stimson were reélected. Mr. 
Jurden is identified with Penrod, Jurden & McCowen, of 
Memhpis, while Mr. Stimson is a member of the Stimson 
Veneer & Lumber Company, this city. 





THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commeree, through an American con- 
sul in Brazil, advises that a firm in his district desires 
to communicate with American manufacturers of wooden 
boxes with a view to supplying material. Three samples 
of the wood may be examined at the Bureau or its 
branch offices. Sample No. 1 is Brazilian pine and is 
quoted at $165 a cubic meter ec. i. f. New York; sam- 
ple No. 2 is white pine, quoted at $170 a cubic meter 
ce. i. f. New York; sample No. 3 is cedar, quoted at $190 
‘a eubie meter ce. i. f. New York. The wood is use 
largely for making cigar and perfumery boxes. In 
placing orders the inside measurements of boxes and 
thickness of wood desired should be clearly stated. 
Those interested should address the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D, C., referring 
to Daily Consular Report No. 17,842. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE UNUSUALLY BUSY. 





Four Meetings and a Dinner Are Held—Will Advertise Lumber Products—Peorians Have 
a Social Conference. 


ILLINOIS LUMBER CLUB TO MEET. 


The Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club will 
hold its January meeting on the 18th inst. at Quincy, Ill. 
Secretary-Treasurer W. E. Lyon advises that two ses- 
sions will be held, beginning respectively at 2 p. m. and 
6:30 p. m. Headquarters will be at the Quincy Hotel. 





—_ 


LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD CLUB. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 11.—Last week’s meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club was devoted to a round table 
discussion of what effect the end of the war would have 
on business, in view of the fact that trade conditions at 
present, with the war going on, are excellent. 

While some of those present thought the conclusion of 
the war would mean increased competition from nations 
that have been ‘‘ going through the mill,’’ and that this 
would make for less pronounced prosperity in this coun- 
try, most lumbermen were of the opinion that trade would 
be stimulated, if anything. The export markets are 
hungry for American lumber, it was declared, and the 
needs of Europe will force nations now at war into the 
market for immense quantities of material with which to 
rebuild and rehabilitate those sections where the conflict 
has been raging. 

While it was acknowledged that yellow pine and other 
woods used chiefly for structural purposes would benefit 
to a large extent from this demand, it was also contended 
that the requirements of Europe in the hardwood field 
would be large, and that the net results of a conclusion 
of the war would be bigger business for manufacturers 
of hardwood lumber. 





TOLEDO CLUB TO ADVERTISE. 

TOLEDO, OHI0, Jan. 10.—The Toledo Lumbermen’s Club 
took a step forward the other day when it determined to 
expend a large sum of money for the advertising of wood 
products generally. The matter was brought up and 
discussed at length at the annual meeting held Saturday 
evening at the Toledo Commerce Club. The fifty mem- 
bers present declared that there is enough business to be 
had in Toledo so that every lumber dealer and millman in 
the city can get his fair share if all would get together 
and unite in pushing the lumber game and see to it that 
lumber gets a fair deal and holds its own against the 
—_ substitutes which are crowding the markets these 
days. 

The club decided to expend from $1,500 to $2,000 in 
newspaper advertising the coming year, a fixed amount of 
space to be used weekly and to be devoted to lumber 
products generally. Each private dealer is expected to 
do his share of advertising for his own business, the ad- 
vertising of the club to be for lumber products generally. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
an ere ee H. Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Tirst vice president—William Ryan, of the West Toledo 
Lumber Company. 


Second vice president—C. A. Mauk, of the Mauk Lumber 
Company. 

Secretary and treasurer—Charles Sieving, of the Western 
Manufacturing Company. 

Directors—Fred Duttweiler and John Hickey (holdovers), 
and Charles Green, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 





HOLDS FIRST ANNUAL BANQUET. 


Prorta, Inu., Jan. 10.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Peoria, Ill., organized October 16, 1915, held its first 
annual’ banquet at the Creve Coeur Club in Peoria Satur- 
day evening, January 8. 


The banquet was tendered by the following wholesale 
lumbermen: 


William C, Bartlett, of H. C. Stone Lumber Company ; 
Arthur Gregertsen, of Louisiana Red Cypress Company ; Otto 
Hervig, of Wausau-Southern Lumber Company; S. K. Hol- 
land, of H. C. Stone Lumber Company; J. T. Johnson, of 
Lodgwick Lumber Company; John A. Kendall, of Kirby 
Lumber Company; Lee H. Ford, of the R. C. Shingles Coast 
Products Company; J. A. McClanahan, of Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company; C. E. McKinney, of J. M. Bernardin 
Lumber Company; C. B. MeVey, of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co.; M. E. Magruder; J. L. Nichols, of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company; Walker Nugent, of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company; George B. Rookwood, of the Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Company; C. E. Smith, of the Crossett Lum- 
ber Company; Elmo S. Smith, of the Crossett Lumber 
Company; Joe H. Smith, of the Crossett Lumber Company, 
and H.C. Stone, of H. C. Stone Lumber Company. 


The guests present were: 


John C, Zweifel and Arthur Siegle, of the J. C. Proctor Lum- 
ber Company; Frank J. Miller and Frederick C. Miller, of 
Jos:ph Miller & Sons; J. W. Mackemer, Louis F. Koch and 
Che ster J. Marshall, of J. W. Mackemer & Vo.; Valentine E. 
Reis and Lloyd W. Holt, of the Charles Knetzger Lumber Com- 
pany ; August Wahfeld, Ernest H. Wahfeld and Otto W. H. 
Watifeld, of the Wahfeld Manufacturing Company; William 
i, Johnston, of Carr & Johnston; George H. Yunker, of 
Yunker Bros.; Joseph A. Proctor, Walter 8. Musser and 
Charles F. Hummell, of the Allen Lumber Company; Jacob 
Darst, of E. J. Darst & Son; Carl W. Dageforde, Ernest C. 
D: seforde and Herman Albers, of the Dageforde Company ; 
R. G. Mackemer, of the R. G. Mackemer Lumber Company ; 
li. C. Beebe, of the H. C. Beebe Company; George J. Rothon 
and Joseph T. Weisbruch, of the Rothan Manufacturing 
Company; Thomas A. Best, of the Best Manufacturing Com- 
diteids William Allen-and Arthur Allen of the Allen Lumber 

lupany, 

_ Yollowing a splendid feast, John A. Kendall was in- 
rodueed as toastmaster and the remainder of the even- 
‘ng was devoted to story-telling and the hearing of im- 





promptu toasts. Discussion of market conditions was not 
indulged in, the meeting being strictly a social one. 

The Lumbermen’s Club has grown steadily since it was 
organized last October. Originally there were only 
eighteen members but this number has been increased to 
forty-eight. The officers of the organization are as fol- 
lows: 

President—Arthur Gregertsen. 

Vice president—Harry C. Stone: 

Secretary—Clarence EB. Smith. 

Treasurer—M. E. Magruder. 

Directors—Lee H. Lord, chairman; Walter Nugent, E. H. 
Williamson, John A. Kendall and J. L. Nichols. 

One of the accomplishments of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Peoria is to advertise Peoria as a wholesale and job- 
bing center. Descriptive literature, calling attention to 
the central location and unusual shipping facilities of the 
city, has been sent out by the secretary to all lumber 
dealers in Illinois and contiguous States. 





MANY NEW MEMBERS TO BE ELECTED. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Jan. 11.—President John M. Coin, 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, has called a meeting for Jan- 
uary 27, to be held at the Hotel Adelphia, at 7:30 P. M. 
This date has been selected as most of the road men 
will be in town at that time in attendance on the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association annual meeting. The 
meeting will be largely social, but it is rumored that a 
large number of new members will be elected. 





CONFER WITH LOCAL SHIPPERS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 11.—Instead of the usual 
meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, members 
of that organization met in conference with a committee 
of prominent local shippers and business men to hear 
suggestions from John H. Bernhard, of New York, pres- 
ident of the Inland Transportation Company, relative 
to the establishment of a line of steel barges on the 
Cumberland River. Mr. Bernhard expressed a willing- 
ness to establish such a line provided he was assured 
a liberal share of freight tonnage, but thus far the 
committee of shippers has taken no action on the 
matter. 

Mr. Bernhard in detail explained the savings to be 
derived through the barge system and was accorded 
close attention by the committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club which heard him, 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN MEET. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 12.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held last 
night at the Lottie Hotel, with a large attendance. 
President Daniel Wertz presided and Secretary Mertice 
Taylor was on hand with a good ‘‘feed’’ for the mem- 
bers and visitors. 

Resolutions were adopted by unanimous vote endorsing 
Daniel Wertz, the president of the club, as president of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. The 
annual meeting of the Indiana Hardwood association will 
be held at the Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis on Janu- 
ary 20 and a large delegation will go from here to boost 
the candidacy of Mr. Wertz. 

President Wertz announced his standing committees 
for the year as follows: 


Membership—Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Company, chairman; William Schmuhl, of the Fuller- 
ton & Powell Hardwood Company, and Henry Kollker, of the 
Mechanics’ Planing Mill. 

Publicity and Resolutions—William B. Carleton; Joseph 
H. Waltman, of the J. A. Waltman Lumber Company, and 
Frank Piatt, of Frank Piatt & Son. 

River and Rail—W. S. Partington, of Maley & Wertz; 
J. C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club; Frank M. Cutsinger, and Claude Maley, of Maley & 
Wertz. 

Entertainment—Mertice Taylor, of Maley & Wertz; Frank 
Haney, of John A. Reitz & Sons, and William Johann, of the 
Evansville Planing Mill Company. 

Coéperative—George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer 
Company, chairman; J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber 
Company, and Elmer D. Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring 
Lumber Company. 


Mr. Tutt, of Brantford, Can., representing the Ham 
& Nott Lumber Company, was a visitor at the meeting 
and reported conditions in Canada quiet outside of war 
supplies. 

The next meeting of the club will be held February 8 
at the Lottie Hotel. 





BANQUET SALES FORCE. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 31.—The Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, of this city, tendered a very enjoyable 
banquet to its sales force who have been visiting the com- 
pany’s plant here. The banquet was held at the Hotel 
Leopold, one of the Pacific coast’s most handsome hotels. 
Those attending this enjoyable affair were J. H. Bloedel, 
president; J. J. Donovan, vice president; C. L. Flynn, 
superintendent; J. H. Prentice, secretary, and F. E. 
Frost, treasurer. From the shipping department there 


was C. W. Mason, B. M. Ferris, F. N. Meikle, J. H. 
Hellums, Charles E. Castle; also R. A. Clark, of the 
Seattle sales office, D. C. Trunkey, manager of the Bel- 
lingham retail yard, and H. J. Waldo, superintendent of 
the sash and door factory. 
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FOR SALE ) 


Several Tracts of 


Standing Timber 


in western West Virginia 


Address 


United Thacker Coal Co. 


Care T. I. HADDEN 
‘= Broadway NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection 


| 
Sprinkler Systems 
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Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. | 
CHICAGO 
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926 Manhattan Bldg., 
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We’ve Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing their risks. By adopting our form 
you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building, 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager, 

















( sAsPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. sal 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


11 Be Nain B79 NEW ORLEANS 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Bovndary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 


(Established since 1898) 


We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS | 
| 
| 














And Mill Properties 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B,C. We have some 
very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 
| | 
| Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. | 

















FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid 
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Loans on 


| Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 




















Don’t Blame Your Banker For 


e@ Tight & 
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e Money ¢ 


and his seeming indifference to 
industrial securities without first 
impartially sizing up the security 
you’re offering him. May be the 
stuff is all right, but the way you 
have of showing it is at fault. 
There’s a big difference in assets 
and the thing your banker wants 
most to know is your market. To 
what purpose will the money he 
loans you be put. Show him where 
it will broaden your market, how 
it will reduce your cost or more 
firmly establish your business and 
you’! be surprised how easy money 
pode comes. Particularly does this ap- 
weno?” . ply to Joans on 


* Timber 
re § Holdings 


saw mill piants, pulp mills, veneer mills, 
etc. for, the success of such properties 
are generally dependent almost wholly 
on management, which if good means 
live assets and growing value; and if 
poor much anxiety and little profit. 
We've proven our ability to show assets 
in a way that establishes real value. Our 
organization covers every phase of lum- 
ber operation even to the negotiating of 


Bond Issues of $50,000 and up. 


We've published a little booklet “Essential Facts About 
Timber Holdings’? which tells briefly of the work we do 
and the scope of our organization. We’ll send you a copy 
if you’re interested. 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumtants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO — PhoneFranklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. _ We handl 


e handle all classes of cargo and have 


Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















EXCHANGES ARE ACTIVE. 


St. Louis Body Appoints Committees—Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo Lumbermen Confer. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11.—President George W. Funck 
of the St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange announces the 
following standing committees for the ensuing year. The 
arbitration committee and the appeals committee are 
elective and were chosen at the annual election held on 
December 14. The other committees are appointive and 
as named by the president are: 


Arbitration committee—James Prendergast, John A. 
Reheis, R. F. Krebs, Frank C. Moore, C. A. Antrim, O. H. 
Sample. 

Appeals committee—Gustave Koerner, H. A. Boeckeler, 
Franz Waldstein, George E. W. Luehrmann, R. M. Morriss, 
J. R. Perkins. 

Membership committee—Thomas C, 
Seidel, Thomas E. Powe. 

Publie affairs committee—Julius Seidel, E. R. Robinson, 
Frank C. Moore. 

Credit committee—Stephen J. Gavin, R. F. Krebs, B. F. 
Spencer. 

Inspection committee—George H. Cottrill, Charles A. 
Antrim, W. H. Elbring. 

Traffic committee—R. E. Gruner, A. E. Smart, Charles E. 
Thomas. 

Fire and casualty insurance committee—William Grayson, 
jr., Robert A. Holekamp, C. J. Harris. 


Whitmarsh, Julius 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGES. 

Preparatory to the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges, to be held in the 
Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md., February 22, 23 and 24, 
President. H. L. Lewman has arranged to make a number 


of addresses that doubtless will inspire interest in the 


coming convention. At Davenport, Iowa, President Lew- 
man addressed a joint meeting of builders of Iowa and 
Illinois. He spoke on January 14 before a meeting of 


the State Builders’ Association of Wisconsin at Madison, 


that State, following which he left for New York to de- 
liver an address on January 25 before the New York State 
Association at its annual meeting. 

R. Clinton Sturgis, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and Frank Miles Day, former presi- 
dent and chairman of its committee on plans and con- 
tracts, are among the speakers who will address the Na- 
tional Association of Builders’ Exchanges at its annual 
convention. These two authorities are among the best 
qualified in the country to speak to the association on 
matters of live interest to its members and their addresses 
are awaited with keen expectation. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 11—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
held last Thursday night, in numbers and activity was a 
success. The members gathered in the exchange rooms at 
6 o’clock, and a half hour later went down to Griffiths 
Hall for a dinner. The attendance was so large that the 
meeting was held in the hall, the exchange rooms being 
too small to accommodate the large crowd. 

The railroad and transportation committee, through its 
chairman, J. Randall Williams jr., reported on the old 
bills for ‘‘undercharges’’ on former shipments of lum- 
ber, which had been referred to it, and presented 
opinions it had received from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The gist of these rulings was that an under- 
charge by a railroad does not relieve the consignee from 
the published rates, and the railroad must exhaust every 
effort to collect. The report suggested that consignees 
notify the roads that they are accepting the shipments as 
agents for the consignors. It was decided to secure some 
further information on this line and have it printed and 
sent to all members of the exchange. 

Joseph J. Arbelo, exchange delegate to the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Convention, at Savannah, Ga., re- 
ported that there were over one hundred delegates from, 
Philadelphia on the steamer Persian alone, and that more 
went by train. He was delighted with the enthusiasm of 
the delegates, quoted from some of the speeches, and de- 
scribed the trips taken by the delegates. He strongly 
urged the continued interest of the exchange, as he con- 
sidered the matter of great importance, in peace or war. 

Robert B. Rayner and Joseph Etris, delegates to the 
twelfth annual convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, at Washington, D. C., on December 
8, 9 and 10, reported that the crowd was small but en- 
thusiastic. All the speakers condemned the use of the 
term ‘‘pork barrel,’’ and proved it unjust. Freight con- 
gestion, embargos ete. proved the inadequacy of the 
railroads to cope with real prosperity, and emphasized 
the need of greater development of the waterways. 

President Charles M. Chesnut spoke of conditions in 
southern yellow pine, on which the price will soon equal 
the high mark of 1907, in his opinion. He said that two 
years ago all were afraid that the opening of the Panama 
Canal would bring so much Douglas fir here that the 
yellow pine market would be broken; whereas, there is a 
lot of yellow pine being shipped to the Pacific coast, where 
it has proved better able to stand climatic conditions than 
the native lumber, and prices have increased instead of 
decreasing. 

William C. MacBride, one of the exchange orators, was 
assigned the subject: ‘‘The Lumbermen’s Exchange; 
What Is It—Why Is It?’’ He started by reviewing the 
beginning, when prominent business men of 1886 felt the 
need of it, and in their objects laid down as fine a dec- 
laration of business principles as was ever written, and 
then outlined the history of the club year by year. 

Frederick S. Underhill spoke of the early days of the 


——— 


Exchange, when lumbermen dealt in all kinds of lum- 
ber, and how conditions had developed so that now most 
of them were specialists in some line or other. He said 
that the maximum production of hardwoods had been 
reached and passed, and that Pennsylvania had drony eq 
from first place as a lumber State in 1860 to sixteenth 
now. 

A general discussion of proposed exchange activities 
followed in which many suggestions were made, the most 
apt to be realized being a change of location, on which a 
special committee will probably report at the February 
meeting. : 


TO INAUGURATE LUMBER EXTENSION 
CAMPAIGN, 

BuFFao, N. Y., Jan. 12.—At the Buffalo Lumber Ex. 
change meeting, held last Saturday, a committee com- 
posed of M. S. Burns, chairman, G. Elias and C. N. Per- 
rin was appointed to take up the matter of interesting all 
members of the lumber trade and possible users of !)m- 
ber in extending the demand for it. It is found that 
other large cities the country over are taking up this 
question and the Buffalo exchange plans to advertise and 
to get into communication with architects, woodworkers 
and builders who may be induced to specify and use lum- 
ber in greater proportion. The Lumber Exchange is 
closely affiliated with the Chamber of Commerce of But- 
falo, which body is expected to assist in this undertaking. 
Whether a new association will be formed to work in 
common with other bodies elsewhere is not yet determined. 
Perhaps nothing further will be done than to follow the 
lead of the committee in what it thinks best to under- 
take. If the fairs and exhibits which are given else- 
where are thought to be of benefit in this undertaking 
they will be used as agencies of the movement. 

The Lumber Exchange last Saturday endorsed the can- 
didacy of Charles N. Perrin, who is this week running 
for the office of director of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Hs is secretary of the hardwood firm of Blakeslee, Per- 
rin & Darling and has had long experience in the lumber 
business. He was formerly the representative in the 
South for Taylor & Crate. 


HOO-HC0 MUCH ALIVE. 


Indiana Members Give a Dinner — Plans of 
Supreme Officers. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 10.—An enjoyable dinner 
was given by the local Hoo-Hoo last Saturday night at 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce for the purpose 
of reviving interest in the Hoo-Hoo of Indiana, with the 
result that plans already are under way for conducting 
a membership campaign and to arrange for a series of 
dinners and entertainments. The dinner was attended by 
thirty-five members of the organization and Julius Seidel, 
of St. Louis, Snark of the Universe, and E. D. Tennant, 
of St. Louis, secretary, were the guests of honor. 

With his customary good humor Mr. Seidel provided 
much amusement on the occasion of the dinner. He pre- 
sented each of the Hoo-Hoo present a souvenir in the 
form of a goat, a larger goat being presented to Mr. 
Leland Huey, Vicegerent of Indiana, and Mr. Suelzer, 
Vicegerent of northern Indiana. Mr. Huey was also 
presented with a cowboy hat and a club resembling the 
famous Roosevelt big stick. 

Plans for big events for the Hoo-Hoo were discussed 
for the meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, to be held here January 25 and 26. 
A concatenation and banquet will be held at the Clay- 
pool Hotel on the evening of January 25, when ten to 
fifteen new members will be initiated. 

Addresses were delivered by both Mr. Seidel and Mr. 
Tennant. The latter outlined the work that has been ac- 
complished by the Hoo-Hoo and discussed plans for the 
future whereby officers of the organization hope to 
arouse greater interest in the Hoo-Hoo work. 

Acting upon Mr. Seidel’s suggestion an executive com- 
mittee was appointed to plan for the meeting to be held 
during the retailers’ convention and also to plan for 
broadening the scope of the organization’s influence in 
Indiana. George L. Maas, of the Mass-Neimeyer Lumber 
Company, was named the chairman of this executive com- 
mittee. It is the understanding that this committee will 
continue to serve throughout the year. 

Mr. Huey expects to name within the next few days 
nine men who will compose the Hoo-Hoo team from this 
city and who will have charge of the next initiation. 





COMING HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 11—Hoo-Hoo at Memphis, Ten. 
have advised Secretary Treasurer Tennant that they have 
arranged for a concatenation to take place at the Chisco 
Hotel, on February 24. 

Snark of the Universe Seidel and Secretary-Treastrer 
Tennant left Tuesday night for Kansas City, Mo., to 
attend a dinner and to arrange for a concatenatioi at 
the annual- meeting of the Southwestern Lumberme’s 
Association at the Muehlebach Hotel, January 26-28. 

Secretary-Treasurer Tennant intends to go to Denver, 
Colo., to attend a concatenation at the annual meeting 
of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association to 
be held January 18. From Denver he will go to Line: In, 
Neb., to attend a concatenation at the annual meeting 
and to make an address before the Nebraska Lum er 
Dealers’ Association to be held at the Lincoln He‘el, 
January 21. 

There will be a concatenation at Carbondale, IIl., on 
January 20 and one at Johnson City, Tenn., on /.1- 
uary 22. 
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PERNICIOUS LEGISLATION AND THE KANSAS LIEN LAW. 


(Concluded from Page 34.) 


he would not be disposed to attempt it for the reason 
that he knows or should know of this law, just the same 
as he knows of the tax laws and, therefore, he will see 
that any just claims are paid. 

‘ihe greater part, if not nearly all of building opera- 
tiuus in cities, is by contract and this applies to the 
smaller towns only in a lesser degree, and it is the mer- 
chant in these places perhaps that would have been most 
affected by the amendment. Those affected would be 
dealers in hardware, tinners’ supplies, plumbing, brick, 
plaster, stone, cement, lumber, paint and every commod- 
ity entering into building construction and, indirectly, 
those connected or allied with them in any capacity or 
degree. . 

‘There are material men in the rural communities who 
have been engaged in business for a quarter of a cen- 
tury who have not filed more than a dozen liens during 
that time and consequently have only served that num- 
ber of notices, whereas, if operating under the provisions 
ot this bill, to secure lien protection, it would have been 
necessary to have served thousands of notices and to have 
been in a position to show proof in each instance. This 
indicated smallness in the amount of lien litigation can 
be attributed to the protection afforded by the lien law 
and the general knowledge on the part of the public that 
the protection is so afforded. 


Would Become ‘‘Dead Letter’’ Law. 


In a town where there are several dealers, all strug- 
gling for business and naturally at all times afraid that 
some of it is going to be lost to them, one may have a 
friendly contractor whose business is very much desired. 
He furnishes material to this contractor, and under the 
proposed law he serves or may attempt to serve the re- 
quired notices upon the owner of the property, which in 
substance means that if the contractor does not pay for 
the material a lien is to be filed upon the property, with 
its implied threat of litigation. In serving these pro- 
posed notices the contractor may take offense, because it 
could be considered by him as a reflection upon his hon- 
esty or business capacity and he will be disposed to take 
his patronage elsewhere; and we may be assured that 
there will be some other dealer in the town or in the vi- 
cinity, equally as anxious for business, but who will be 
willing or tempted to take the chance and say to the 
contractor that he can purchase of him and that. those 
concerned will not be annoyed by the serving of these 
advance legal notices. The result or tendency will be 
that under a law of this character, the lien, as apply- 
ing to contract work, would finally become a ‘‘ dead let- 
ter’? and dishonesty would be encouraged with its con- 
sequent demoralizing tendency. The dealer in hardware, 
tinwork and in small supplies, and in all small contracts 
and repair work would in time quite likely waive the 
requisite notices, because of the required red tape, the 
smallness of each separate claim and the consequent an- 
noyance to all concerned and his disposition to keep on 
pleasant terms with his customers and friends. In prac- 
tice the dealer.would soon find himself doing a large part 
of his business with contractors, without lien protection, 
with its consequent liability for loss; whereas, under the 
workings of the present law, trouble is infrequently made 
for anyone, the claim is settled and, in some instances, 
settled purely because of the knowledge of lien rights 
and obligations. 

As evidence against any necessity for the proposed 
change in the law it will be interesting to note that the 
Wichita Perpetual Building ‘& Loan Association, a mu- 
tual organization, whose mutual funds have been used 
mainly to enable its members to obtain homes of moder- 
ate cost, has loaned more than $3,500,000 since July, 
1900, without lien trouble, not one case of lien litiga- 
tion, not one suit of this character to defend. Further- 
more, it will be well to bear in mind that under the 
present lien law the owner of the realty can not be com- 
pelied to pay more than the amount he has contracted 
for with the contractor. 


Others Afforded Protection. 


Dealers in building material and laborers employed 
in !uilding construction are not the only ones afforded 
protection under the principle of the lien. One of 
the wholesome laws enacted at the last session of the 
legislature was what is known as the ‘‘Bulk Sales 
Law’? and is for the purpose of regulating the sale 
of goods, merchandise and fixtures in bulk. With 
Soiie probable variations of detail this law exists in 
otier States, is sound in principle and protects against 
dishonesty in such eases. It requires the purchaser 
ot such property to ascertain in a manner provided 
th creditors of the seller, and if he shall fail to do 
this, although he may have paid for the property, the 
sa. will be void as against the creditors of the seller. 
In other words, the creditors will have equitable liens 
upon the property and no previous notices from them 
hse been required. In such cases the burden of 
as ortaining as to the creditors is upon the party 
ol:aining the possession of the property, even as 
un ier the mechanics’ lien law the burden of ascertain- 
in that the bills for material and Jabor used in 
In proving his property are paid is upon the realty 
owner, 

‘he progressive merchant is continually striving to 
lvorove his business, his relations with his patrons, 
ti public, and in salesmanship. To have a law 
© veted requiring him, continually and in advance, to 
t!-eaten customers with litigation by serving on them 
trese legal notices with each sale, as the bill pro- 
Vived, would have a tendency to and, we believe, 
vould in a large degree destroy such relations and 
‘orts and such preference as he may have earned by 








his efforts and would tend to divert trade to channels 
jess reliable or perhaps not aiding in the upbuilding 
and development of the community. 


Proposed Law Demoralizing and of No Benefit. 


It should be emphasized that such a law as was 
proposed will be of no real benefit to any particular 
interest and is not demanded by any particular inter- 
est, while on the other hand it would be demoralizing 
to the many allied building business industries of the 
State. 

This bill was amended in the house and in that 
body it was adopted so that it read, ‘‘ Provided, that 
any person who shall furnish material under a sub- 
contract with said contractor shall notify in writing, 
* * * within ten days after the delivery of the first 
item of material, and said notice shall be deemed 
sufficient to cover all subsequent deliveries of mate- 
rial furnished under said contract; that he will avail 
himself of the provisions of this act in the event the 
cost of said material is not paid by said contractor’’ 
ete. 

It will be seen that the amended bill is modified only 
to the extent that instead of requiring a legal notice 
with each sale the requirement would be such notice 
‘‘within ten days after the delivery of the first item 
of material and said notice shall be deemed sufficient 
to cover all subsequent deliveries.’’ 

All of the foregoing remarks as to the original bill 
apply to the amended bill, except as to the number 
of notices required, and, therefore, its offensiveness 
and impracticability are lessened only in degree. As 
evidence of this it will be well to observe that one 
member of the legislative committee, a lawyer who 
had voted for the bill in the committee and as later 
amended in the house, was honorable enough to say 
later concerning it: ‘‘It was passed under a mis- 
apprehension. I believe it is a mistake and that as a 
law it would lead to endless litigation and interpre- 
tation by the courts.’’ 


Proper Consideration of All Measures Impossible. 


At the last session nearly two thousand bills were 
introduced in the two houses of the Kansas legisla- 
ture, which fact should show the impossibility of the 
various legislative committees giving proper considera- 
tion to all measures referred to them. 

We find legislative measures being prepared by 
those not conversant with the facts and the various 
angles of the subjects treated and being considered 
by legislative committees, without a proper investi- 
gation through the interests to be regulated, or those 
most conversant with the subjects. 

We are told that a good share of the time of a 
legislature is taken up in repealing laws enacted at a 
former session and business for the time being has had 
to submit to some unpractical law which, according to 
the repeal act, should not have been enacted in the 
first place. 

In legislative assemblies there prevails too much of 
a desire for the introduction of bills without regard 
to a necessity therefor. I have in mind an instance 
reported that borders on the ludicrous, where, some 
years ago, a man was newly elected to a legislative 
body and being possessed of political ambitions and 
the apparently prevailing wish to introduce new meas- 
ures wrote to a law firm asking it to prepare a number 
of bills to be introduced by him at the session. He 
did not indicate the subjects to be treated and he 
made no other specification than they should be of 
such character that, if enacted, they would stand the 
test of the courts. The service was performed by the 
attorney, according to the meager specifications, the 
required assurance given, and he was charged and he 
paid the attorney the fee for the preparation of the 
measures. No doubt he was enabled to gratify a 
desire for a display of wisdom and perhaps some 
industries of the State were unnecessarily threatened. 
This instance may or may not have a parallel, but it 
is an illustration of some of our legislative evils. 

Some time ago a man identified with what we term 
“‘big business,’’ in talking to a business assemblage 
in one of the smaller cities and referring to the sub- 
ject of legislation, said: ‘‘For some years we have 
been getting ours; you are now getting yours. How do 
you like it?’’ 

Competent Authorities Quoted. 


Some quotations from competent authorities are of- 
fered in evidence. I take the liberty to quote from a 
published speech of Governor Capper, delivered at Wich- 
ita, before the Kansas State Bankers’ Association: 

But I think few of us appreciate the magnitude of the 
task of reform and reorganization there is before us, or 
that as yet we are not getting the help and assistance of 
the men best qualified to direct us. They are the business 
men. 

Why can’t we apply a little American business sense to 
government ? 

In every community the men of finest executive ability 
and of greatest influence on its life and progress are the 
bankers and business men. I don’t believe they have, or 
that the people have, any conception of what we are losing 
through not having the active personal interest and assist- 
ance of these men in making the public business a_busi- 
ness. 

Especially in the larger cities we ought to have the bene 
fit of the brain and the influence of the smartest men in the 
community—the business men—in directing the business 
affairs of the community. It is a reflection on our common- 
sense and on their patriotism that we and they have let the 
politicians brush them to one side that party spoilsmen 
might play ducks and drakes with public progress and public 
funds. This is our great and pressing need at this time in 











For Sale:— 


Virgin Hardwood 
Timber 


Here’s your opportunity to get into 
one of the finest stands of Virgin 
Hardwood Timber in the South. 
16,000 acres located in 


Central Louisiana 


with ideal logging conditions and 
favorable domestic and export trans- 
portation rates. Located close to 
Gulf offers you the advantage of 
low rates to all ports. Hold- 
ings are close to railroad transporta- 
tion and good markets, and include 
stands of 


Oak, Ash, Cypress 


on fine rich soil and no swampy 
land. I will sell in one tract or any 
part thereof of not less than 2,500 
acres. Here is your chance to get 
one of the best Hardwood tracts 
open today in the South, act quick. 


For fall particulars, address, 


Owner Box 289, Kokomo, Ind. 
Stillwell Ghiforti® Homes wimencit 


true bungalow 
with many special features that give pleasing individuality and charm. 
Adaptable to any climate. No waste spaces. Built-in conveniences and rooms 


easy of access make housekeeping a delight. 

.PoSr 

3 Pian BooxS for $1-2:is 
“Representative California Homes” y 


50 splendid plans of homes costing $1600 to vate 
$6000—Price 50c 


“West Coast Bungalows’’ 
51—$600 to $2000—Price 50c 
“Little Bungalows’’31 $300 to $1700 Price 25¢ 
E. W. Stillwell & Co. Architects 
480 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles - 
We sell books and blue prints on a money-back guarantee. 


Get Our Bungalow Book 


Latest designs in Bungalows and Chalets. Full 
page illustrations. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Special discounts on 100 lots to the lumber trade. 


Order Now From 


M. and R. PLAN COMPANY, tos ‘Ancetes, CAL. 


Two Band Mills 


And Other Machinery 


For Sale 


1—Right Hand 20x48, heavy duty Filer & Stowell 
Corliss Engine. 

6—Boilers, 66”x16’ with fronts, breechings and 
three stacks. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mili, 8 foot wheels. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Band Mill, 8 foot wheels. 

1—R.H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage. 

1—L. H. Union Iron Wks. Carriage, with air cushions. 

1—Direct Current Generator, 120 Amp. 250 Volts, 
made by Commercial Electric Co., Indianapolis. 

1—54x60 Switch Board, 
Slashers, Trimmers, Lath Mill, Niggers, Kickers 
and Loaders with all drive shafting and pulleys. 
We will make low price on any part or all of 
this machinery. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnfield, La. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
& YELLOW PINE SSNGtEAr  |h 


souTHerN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


te a os 


Chicago, Ill. 

















For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
* Construction 
fan Timbers 

) ae. Cross Ties 





Send your orders to 


pam & eape/ 


The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











— 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. C0. | 


MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || nanpwoome *" 


& General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. “an 























| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL 
\ Koanarock, Va. PITTSBURGH, PA. J) 























UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


' PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, Pres. 


We. LICHTENSTUL, SEC'Y & TREAS. 





every community, in every State and in the nation, and we 
can not afford to neglect it. 

It is to the credit of the recent legislature that it prob- 
ably killed more bills than any similar body ever did in 
Kansas in the same length of time. Yet it passed 418 new 
laws. It passed 106 of them in the last twenty-four hours 
of the session. Think of going it blind in this fashion, of 
the enormity of the recklessness, of—I might almost say 
the criminality—of legislating in this manner. How many 
members do you suppose knew what they were voting for? 

How often do we find a personal motive or a _ private 
interest prompting the introducing of a bill? How often 
do we find members voting with small regard to the intent 
or effect of a measure, with the result that hastily-drawn, 
ill-considered, ill-advised measures are enacted into laws, 
cumber our statute books, breed litigation, and work hard- 
ships to a patient and long-suffering people? 

The following are excerpts from a published article 
by former-Governor Hodges: 

On the convention of State assemblies legitimate busi- 
ness begins to organize for defense. 

The retail merchant is in a constant state of perturba- 
tion until the session is closed. 

The secreturies of the retailers’ associations are con- 
stantly on guard to prevent some ambitious legislator from 
crippling the grocer, butcher or other merchant by drastic, 
restrictive, foolish enactments. 

When legislatures adjourn and the worst is over there is 
a genuine feeling of relief. 

The contempt for representative bodies is characterized 
by the paragrapher by “The Missouri legislature having 
adjourned, we can now run our business for at least two 
years without being sandbagged !” 

When the Colorado legislature fixed its time for adjourn- 
ment one Denver paper cartooned the public as dancing for 
joy and shouting: ‘Three rousing cheers. * * * Let 
us all rise and rejoice.” 

Ifalf-matured, ill-digested laws are passed. Monstrosities 
are read into the statute books—meaningless, ambiguous 
and often vicious. 

A legislative system that alarms even small business, 
checks industrial development, scares investors who sense 
disturbance rather than peaceful security during a legisla- 
tive session, is detrimental to a State’s physical develop- 
ment. 

This distrust is not confined to legislative actions alone 
but embraces the acts of Congress as well. 

These ideas are from two practical men of affairs, with 
legislative experience, belonging to the different domi- 
nant political parties. Similar views are being voiced 
everywhere by such men as have given the matter thought 
and expression. 

Some years ago, when considering a legislative meas- 
ure, a member of the national Congress said: ‘‘ Here is 
a measure few of us believe in, yet the most of us will 
vote for it.’? He but expressed the real views of many 
a less frank legislator, on many another occasion. The 
bill became a law. 

We see this from an eastern United States senator: 
‘<The chaotic condition of the laws under which we live 
and attempt to do business is due in the last analysis to 
the indifferent attitude of business men toward politics 
and the business of government, so evident among men 
of affairs.’’ 

A man who is a national figure in business and polit- 
ical affairs said in substance: ‘‘No business men, no 
lawyer, no court, has been able to find out definitely how 
business can ke done legally on a large scale under exist- 
ing laws.’’ I am not prepared to affirm or deny this 
statement but he cited two cases of identically the same 
character, with the commonwealth for the plaintiff in 
each case. In both eases, each is a different court of 
equal standing, one decision was in favor of the plaintiff 
and the other in favor of the defendant; one case was 
appealed to a higher court by the plaintiff, the other by 
the defendant. 


A Measure of Prevention. 


It would seem that much relief might be given and 
much expense and annoyance spared the public; that 
there would be much relief for our courts, with the at- 
tendant saving to litigants and to the commonwealth; 
that it would lighten the labors of the next assembly that 
may have to consider the repeal of an act or a change in 
it, with a consequent saving of legislative expense, if 
some more eflicient system could be devised to ascertain 
before the enactment of a measure as to its practicabil- 
ity, necessity, validity and probable constitutionality; if 
more of the dignity and care of the court, when it re- 
views a law, could be applied before the law is placed 
upon the statute books. 

All of these enumerated things not only show a tend- 
eney to a chaotic situation but that the chaotic situation 
is here. Such a condition must not only cause appre- 
hension concerning all laws, breed a contempt for law 
that will not promote a better social condition, but fin- 
ally become a menace to our democratic system of gov- 
ernment. 

Men prominent in the affairs of the different political 
parties, speaking in a similar vein, have been quoted 
and the patriotism of business men has been appealed to. 

From what has been said it appears that the diffi- 
culty might be chargeable to two causes; a faulty system 
of legislation and the indifference or lack of organiza- 
tion of men engaged in business, and the latter might 
be charged with a good part of the responsibility for 
the former. 


Business and Public Interests Should Not Conflict. 


As we have seen, we ourselves are not exempt from 
the existent evils, nor are we free from a share of the 
responsibility of the efforts necessary to correct them. 
Doubtless no one person knows the remedy, but from all 
directions and from many sources comes the call for 
relief, which can not be effectively responded to ex- 
cept by the enlistment of the business forces and through 
some form of unity of action to secure an improved pub- 
lie attitude. It may be proper to say here that busi- 
ness interests and those of the general public are not or 
should not be in conflict. 


Doubtless in time these things will be corrected but 
when they are it will be largely through the efforts of 
those best skilled in the practical affairs of life; when 
the business world is once aroused these corrections will 
be made as speedily as our form of government wil] 
permit. 

As a business man in the conduct of his vocation js 
performing a public service and hopes to be remunerated 
for such service, by providing for the support of him- 
self and those rightfully dependent on him, it seems 
that in the things of a political nature, directly or indi- 
rectly affecting business interests, he should be prompted 
out of self defense as well as from the broader policy of 
‘‘for the public good’’ to view them from an angle of 
non-partisanship, independent of the fumbling politician, 

The business world is a force that does not yet know 
its own political strength, and it never will until in some 
manner these interests shall become aroused and more 
closely united, not only for self defense but for the gen. 
eral good. 

It may be that we are already possessed of an agency 
for providing for the codperative consideration of these 
matters and of giving expression to ideas for the better- 
ment of conditions. Here may be a field in which the 
various trade and similar organizations of the many 
and different branches of business and their allies, the 
trade journals, by becoming more closely affiliated, can 
codperate in widening their sphere of usefulness and 
through them may be an opportunity and a means by 
which the business man can become, as he should, a 
greater political factor and a more practical instrv- 
mentality in the formation of that powerful force known 
as public opinion, and a renewed, recognized and more 
useful ageney for better government. 


EXPECT RELIEF FROM EMBARGO. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 11.—Relief from the present 
embargoes on freight declared by the New England 
railroads is expected soon, according to announcements 
of the officials of the lines. In a conference last Friday 
with the Boston Chamber of Commerce the railroad offi- 
cials said that no immediate relief could be promised, 
but that they hoped it would be possible to clear up the 
congested terminals within a week or two sufficiently to 
permit raising the embargo, in part, at least. 

This was good news to members of the lumber trade, 
who have begun to worry over the impossibility of get- 
ting further shipments of lumber here except by water. 
There were, of course, many carloads of lumber on the 
way to New England points before the embargo, but most 
of these have been held up at outside points because of 
the congestion. 

The railroad officials say, however, that a still worse 
state of congestion is likely to result when the thousands 
of carloads of delayed freight are released from other 
points and started for Boston terminals. It is regarded 
as doubtful if the transportation facilities can be re- 
stored to a normal condition of efficiency much before 
spring. 

Some industries are being hard hit by the embargo. 
President Powell, of the Fore River Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, told a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that if the embargo be not lifted within a fortnight his 
company will be greatly embarrassed, and that if the 
embargo lasts more than a month the big plant at Quincy 
will be completely paralyzed. Many warships and mer- 
chant vessels are now under construction at the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company’s yards, and several thou- 
sand men are employed there. The closing down of the 
plant would be a public calamity. 

Horace Bickford, of the H. M. Bickford Company, 
one of Boston’s well known wholesale lumber concerns, 
said that present stocks of lumber here were ample for 
immediate needs, but was of the opinion that the situa- 
tion will be very bad if the embargo lasts much longer. 
He was confident, however, that lumbermen will be able 
to obtain partial relief by taking full advantage of all 
means of water transportation, such as bringing North 
Carolina pine and cypress here by water from Norfolk. 

Speaking of the embargo, President Hustis of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad said: 

We are fortunate in having western connections to the 
north which are not affected at all by this embargo, the 
Rutland, Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific. After awhile 
shippers will probably route their goods from West to East 
via these roads. 


RAILROADS MODIFY EMBARGOES. 


New York, Jan. 11.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
modified its embargo and will accept shipments of piling 
and lumber consigned to New York lighterage, also 
shipments consigned to points on the Long Island Rail- 
road and the Hoboken Shore Railroad. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad has modified its embargo of December 
29 to the extent of accepting shipments of lumber, 
staves, and other articles taking lumber rates for points 
on the Staten Island Rapid Transit Railroad. Ship- 
ments consigned to New York for export, coastwise, oT 
domestic delivery sre still embargoed. The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad has modified its embargo to the exten! 
of accepting shipments consigned for track delivery at 
Jay Street Terminal and New York Dock Company, 
Brooklyn. It is expected that within a day or so the 
Lehigh Valley will further modify its embargo at least 
to the extent of accepting shipments for track delivery 
at West Twenty-seventh Street, Manhattan and East 
One Hundred Forty-ninth Street, Bronx. 











THE VESSELS of the La Veloce Line of steamers have 
been requisitioned by the Italian Government and monthly 
service formerly maintained over the route—Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Barcelona, Teneriffe, Trinidad, La Guaira, Port 
Limon, Colon and return has been indefinitely suspended 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET | 


THE LAZY LUMBERMAN. 


I never have the kind of ills that bother other lumber mills that have 
to keep their salesmen out to peddle yellow pine about. I haven’t any 
salesmen—I just sell my stock to someone nigh who isn’t so particular 
as all these other buyers are. I have a little special trade that doesn’t 
care how boards are made and doesn’t kick about the grade. 

I take things easy, so, you see, I never need machinery. For what’s 
the use of buying new when something that you have will do? That 
means a lot of more expense that you don’t need—and that ain’t sense. 
New-fangled mills you needn’t keep if you will sell the lumber cheap. 
You think I’m foolish? Listen here: I made a living all last year, besides 
four hundred dollars ciear! 








THE SAWMILL EXHAUST. 

There are all kinds of music, and each to his taste—the rag or the classical 
kind ; 

I always have thought that the rag was a waste and it wasn’t much food 
for the mind. 

Oh, the music I like isn’t made by a bird, or victrola that hundreds has 
cost ; 

For the ’ prettiest music that I ever heard was the sound of the sawmill 
exhaust. 


I like to sit down in the sunshine somewhere on a day that is pleasant and 
bright 

Forgetting my troubles, forgetting my care, with a cob or a stogie alight; 

I like to sit somewhere away from the rest, in my dreaming and wondering 
lost, . 

And hark to the tune that is always the best, to the sound of the sawmill 
exhaust. 


The fiddle may scrape, and the tenor may thrill with a song that is sweet 
and sublime, 

But the little old pipe sticking out of the mill it is always in tune and in 
time. 

‘¢Puff-puff’’ in the sunshine, ‘‘puff-puff’’ in the rain, ‘‘puff-puff’’ in the 
heat or the frost— 

It is calm to the nerves, it is balm to the brain, is the sound of the sawmill 
exhaust. 





THE MAN FROM UTOPIA FIGURES IT OUT. 


‘*You started something,’’ we said to the Man from Utopia when he came 
in last night, ‘‘with those convention dates of yours. They say it can’t 
be done.’’ 

‘«That’s one peculiar thing about Utopia,’’ he said. ‘‘ Utopia, you know, 
is a place where you car do things that can’t be done. 

‘‘T have been looking over the schedule in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘and at a map, and I note various things: There are certain 
associations that fall into natural groups—the Southern Retailers and South- 
ern Illinois, for example, and the Lincoln and Kansas City meetings, and 
Louisville and Indianapoiis, Milwaukee and Chicago, Michigan and Ohio, 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling, eastern Pennsylvania and New York, and Newark, 
New Haven and Boston. The Denver, Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Portland and 
Dallas meetings are a little more isolated.’’ 

‘Have you tried to figure it out?’’ 

‘“Why, yes, I have worked up sort of a tentative schedule.’’ 


He pulled out a sheet of paper with the dates he proposed. It was like - 


this: 

Proposed dates. Present dates. 

Jan, 11-12—Southern Retailers’ Association, Memphis.... .......... Feb. 24-25 

Jan, 13-14—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
RUE UEE ATO <0. a c5.-0 516-6519 scbiie oie ie-s: © false a6 816.6% 8162010; 0.00'6018 Jan. 20-21 


Jan, 17-19—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver....Jan. 18-20 
Jan. 20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn.Jan. 18-20 
Jan. 24-26—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln......... Jan. 19-21 
Jan, 27-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City.....Jan. 26-28 
Feb, 1- 2—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Louisville.Jan. 27-28 
Keb. 3- 4—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, Indianapolis.Jan. 25-26 
Feb. T- 9—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee.Feb, 22-24 


Feb. 9-11—Western_ Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Winnipeg......Feb. 9-11 
Feb. 10-12—Illinois Lumber and Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 

MEINERS | pc cis -a-6.a 41916 niree Graiala: 0418 alee 19478 Bile. 0.4.6:016.0. wei a. S'8 « Feb. 15-17 
Feb. 14 —Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 

Dealers’ Association, South Bend..... see e etree sees Feb. §& 
Feb. 15-16—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Grand a : _ 

- ORS a eee ere eer Feb. - 
Feb. 17-19—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Cleveland....Feb. 22-24 
Feb, 21-22—-West Virginia Lumber and Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 

CIATION, WRECHNE 2.0. ccccccscccveccesccces .+e2+++-Heb. 18-19 
Feb, 23-25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, Pitts- 

BAND as co ooo ud 8a 00 016) al 0s ola '6'-416' 16/0618 6,010 0\0-0'6'8'6'0'6 Feb. 9-10 
Feb. 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Portland...... Feb. 23-25 
Feb. 28-29—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Philadelphia.....Jan. 26-27 
Mar. 1- 3—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 

York, Poughkeepsie ....... ote ete see rece ecco eecons Jan. 26-28 
Mar. 7 —New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Newark........ Unannounced 
Mar. 8 —Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New Haven..Feb. 16 - 
Mar. 9 —Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Bos- 

Ba tera se ote hae tene com vere Gieinige Ga ore oie oaks ele aie eels Re Unannounced 
Apr. 11-18—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas.............. Apr. 11-13 


‘Tt wouldn’t do at all,’’ said we. ‘‘There are a lot of people who think 
that Monday wouldn’t be a good opening day. The members wouldn’t get 
there before noon.’’ 

‘*But now they do?’’ 

‘“Well, not all of them. But Saturday would be a bad day; they would 
all be breaking away at noon.’’ 

‘*But now they don’t?’’ 

‘‘To some extent. There are people who think that you could pretty 
nearly dispense with the morning meeting on the first day and the after- 
noon meeting on the last—with a three-day meeting.’’ ' 

_ ‘Well, anyway, even if the neighboring associations lapped a day, while 
it would knock out the traveling exhibits, it would help some.’’ ‘ 

‘But you have moved some of these dates a whole month—they’d never 
stand for that. Take the Southern Retailers, for example.’’ 

‘Of course, they know conditions, and ‘you know conditions, better than 
I do. But I assumed that spring comes a little earlier in the South, and 
building opens a little earlier, and so I jumped to the conclusion that the 
retail association season ought to open there.’’ 

‘But you have put the eastern meetings ’way over into March.’’ 

_‘‘T thought maybe that the average association town in the East was a 
little larger than in the West, and the dull and busy seasons less marked— 
So that it would not make so much difference.’? 

‘“Aecording to your schedule the convention orator, or exhibitor, or sales 
manager, or newspaper man, could attend about every retail meeting in the 
country, couldn’t he???’ 

“Yes, if his doctor would let him.’’ 


\  Spruce—N. C. Pine —White Pine 
= > Z) Cypress | 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 














The Transfer TER RDav.” 
Lumber&ShingleCo. |[iMaaMall) 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 62 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING [tteammert trl 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No dap, paraiieledges 
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WEATHERBEST Saincies 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 











THE U. S. MAIL. 
To RB My Walls, Mich.; TJ. B» | TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO.,Inc. 








Mich. W: A.C. Sturgis, Mich.; P. North Tonawanda,N. Y. _ East Chicago, Ind. 
T. L., Cairo, Ill; H. R. C., Montreal, 
ag J. i nt oe a? i = 
-, Crown Point, Ind.; L. A., Detroit, = rT 

Mijch.; WN. 8, New Orledns, La? MMMM MMMM 


vas wae tt F White Pine 


The bill collectors use the U. 8S. mail, 
And other persons mean its aid 
employ ; 
I’m glad that once a year you never 
fail ye Graves, Manbert, 
To send your ecard to leaven it with 
joy! George & Company 
We acknowledge the receipt, via BUFFALO NEW YORK 
C. H. K., from N. O. W., of Gar- : ; a 
field-on-the-Arkansas, Kan., of a ET HU AUTO =) 
brand new Canadian copper cent. 
It is a great thing to be able to start 
the new year with a litt] ad : ’ 1 
— th a little ready | Maraschino Idaho White Pine 


A Good Cash Customer says: 
Your grades cannot be beat and your siding 
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EIGHT MEN IN AN OFFICE. has Tonawanda stock skinned a mile.” 
Eight men in an office, Our No. 1 Barn runs 50 per cent. dressing and 
Working side by side— Our No. 2 Barn runs 50 per cent, No. 1 Barn. 


Seven of them bosses, 


One unspecified. © 
Wen A. mner Wompany 


Orders came in bunches 
Saying this or that: : FUSLADELSMEA. PA. 


When to take his lunches, 
Where to hang his hat; 











How to make a figure; . 

a lay i Bradley, Miller & Company 
How to profit bigger; BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 

How to get the kale; We eclielt guar Daqiihtes fer 
How to shine in selling, Mouldings 





Talk the proper way— 
Ev’ryone was yelling 
Orders all the day— 


White Pine Lumber 

Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 

How to write a letter; Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
Business how to bring— pe 

Each one had a better 
Way to do a thing. 


"ce aoe TOLEDO, OHIO 


Ev’ry order filling, 
Getting little thanks. 



































t 
Full of dope they shot him, 


Counsel and advice— The Collier - Barnett Co. 


But the thing that got him, 





Put him on the ice, WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 

Sent him up to heaven, HIGH GRADE 
. From his troubles freed ° s 

eet ee ees Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Orders disagreed. Plate, Art and Window Glass. 

Then, without a shiver | We want your orders. TOLEDO, OHIO 
And without a sob, Car Lots or Less. 

He jumped in the river e e 


Just to jump his job. 








For their that and this-ing 


- * Sosen care; THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
umber high 1s missing ~ 
Colonial Porch Columns 


From his little chair. 

Hight men in an. office, Popl 
Working side by side; pt ohne a d b 

Seven of them bosses— =e” an Lum er Chestnut 
Wonder that he died? Pa ee pee eee 

(8 ot te mized Sort: 


F ; ills i 
If a thing can be done anytime Lousiana and Viegiata. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


why not do tt now? = 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Moaldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





Any ti: You Need? 


BASSWOOD 
10,000 feet 5/4 No. 1 Common 
150,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Common 
200,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
BEECH 
100,000 feet 6/4 No, 2 Com. & Bet. 
50,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 
900,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
300,000 feet 6/4 No. 3 Common 
ELM 
35,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Common 
MAPLE 
1,000,000 feet 5/4 No, 3 Common 





We can fill orjers for any of the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. I 





ii BAY CITY, MICHIGAN a 
ua 





For Quick 


LE q 
100,000 Ft. 


5-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Basswood 








Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


os JOHANNESBURG, MICH. i 























SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK _ | 





The year-end figures are in and results show that 
the millwork trade of the country at large during 
1915 was not especially adverse. ‘There was a heavy 
demand for the last six months of the year just closed, 
and evidently the conditions covering trade at this 
time are a great deal better than they have been in 
any January for the last several years, with the re- 
sult that manufacturers are taking heart and jobbers 
and dealers also feel much better regarding the out- 
look during 1916. Inquiries are heavier and, while the 
price tone in some sections of the country is still un- 
satisfactory, values are firmer than they were a year 
ago. 

In Chicago the local factories are receiving a fair 
number of orders, principally for odd work. The 
weather conditions of the last week, with the ex- 
ception of the last two days, have allowed buildings 
to proceed and have kept up the local demand. Job- 
bers report that inquiries from retail dealers are larger 
than is general for January at this time and they are 
sanguine that the coming year will result in good, 
normal business. Prices are steady. Carload trade is 
reported a little stronger. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are beginning to 
clean up their orders on buildings started in the fall 
and little new business is to be expected now, but 
contractors report a fine prospect for the coming 
spring, when most of them will have all they can do. 
Yard trade promises to be good by that time and 
most of the plants are beginning to accumulate stock 
sizes in expectation of a much better season than last 
year. 

At Baltimore, Md., the outlook is reported as de- 
cidedly encouraging, with indications that building 
will be prosecuted with far greater vigor than during 
last year, so sash and door men may expect a larger 
return for their products, with incidentally better re- 
turns; in fact, manufacturers will have to increase 
their prices to meet the higher cost of lumber. That 
it will not be difficult to realize increases is the gen- 
eral belief. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door dealers report some 
accumulation of orders over the holidays, with trade 
on a better scale than a year ago at this time. Build- 
ing is not extensive, owing to the cold weather, but 
some good sized plans are being filed and the outlook 
for the building trade this spring is excellent. 

Factories of the Cincinnati territory are not under 
the pressure of demand that obtained in the last quar- 
ter of the old year, but all plants have good bookings 


of special work and also are under the necessity of 
filling in their stocks, and very slight interruption 
has occurred in production. All the mills enter the 
year with everything to encourage and with an out- 
look incomparably brighter than a year ago. If what 
now is indicated by building permits and reports of 
architects is borne out by the later developments of 
the building season the mills and factories of that sec- 
tion will have the busiest year they ever experienced. 

St. Louis sash and door factories have had a better 
business recently than they usually do at this time, 
While trade halted somewhat during the holidays they 
had enough orders to keep their shipping departments 
busy. With more favorable financial conditions it is 
believed trade, which has not been any too good, will 
soon show a revival. Already considerable figuring is 
being done and many of the larger factories look for 
one of the best seasons they have had for many years, 

Higher prices for shop lumber probably will have 
the effect of stiffening sash and door prices within a 
short time, Kansas City manufacturers believe. The 
last week has been seasonably quiet. Reports from 
architects’ offices are that they are all busy with work 
planned for the coming spring and from that angle 
the coming season appears most promising. Factories 
generally are taking advantage of the lull in trade 
to get their inventorying out of the way and to make 
repairs for the year. Production is considerably cur- 
tailed as a result of the attention that is being given 
to repair work. 

Demand for fir doors and millwork products is un- 
changed at Tacoma, Wash., this week. The price situ- 
ation has been looking up lately. Most of the fac- 
tories report orders ahead sufficient for some time and 
see no reason to make any change in recent predic- 
tions. Conditions all point toward better business. 

Business continues dull at San Francisco factories, 
but the spring building outlook is good. Door manu- 
facturing in the San Francisco Bay region is rather 
quiet. White pine door stock and open sash are be- 
ing turned out in moderate volume at the factories 


-in the Sierras. The price situation has improved and 


the outlook is favorable for eastern shipments. 

The window glass demand shows no signs of abate- 
ment. Orders continue heavy and the advance in 
prices last week caught a good many jobbers and 
small dealers unprepared, in spite of their having re- 
ceived repeated and timely warnings. Price advances 
have not checked the buying movement that has been 
in evidence for the last sixty days. 





CONGRESS AND LEGISLATION. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


the improvement will be lasting. Business is again al- 
most normal. 

Richmond.—During the last month trade in practically 
all lines has been in a satisfactory position and there 
has been no retrogression from the advances of October 
and November. Lumber is noticeably improving under 
a broadening demand. Coal operators are fully engaged 
on a profitable basis. Credit is easy and, while there is 
no evidence of abuse, is being freely used by manufac- 
turers and jobbers in caring for fresh orders withheld 
over a long interval. While both sellers and buyers of 
commodities express themselves as satisfied with the 
present outlook, neither as a class are over trading. The 
result is a healthy trade condition. General conditions 
are highly satisfactory. 

Atlanta.—The closing days of 1915 present a general 
activity and expansion in all lines, predicting a sound 
and permanent prosperity for the Sixth Federal reserve 
district in the coming year. In general business condi- 
tions of the district are on a sound basis with strong 
and wide advancement in some particular lines. 


Chicago.—General improvement in business and manu- 
facturing in this district as shown in former reports has 
been well maintained during December. Bank clearings 
for last month in twenty-three cities in this district 
show gains in all cases, and in percentages 16 percent 
gain over 1913, and 28 percent over 1914. 

St. Louis.—Reports received during November indi- 
eate that business prospects in this district are in ex- 
cellent condition. This may be said to apply to practically 
every industry in this territory. Wholesale interests such 
as millinery, clothing, drygoods, hardware, lumber, wood- 
enware and various manufacturing companies, all report 
gains in shipments. Another index of the generally favor- 
able condition-is found in reports from various railroads 
in this district. Sixty or ninety days ago there appeared 
to be a surplus of cars and this has been turned into a 
shortage which may be said to be general. The railroads 
are employing more men, their earnings have increased, 
they are in the market for equipment and appear to be 
buying more freely than for some time. 

Minneapolis.—The lumber trade continues to revive and 
is getting back to normal. Industrial concerns are active 
with much new business. Labor is fully employed at 
good wages. The outlook for 1916 is excellent and ex- 
pressions from all lines of business are very hopeful and 
optimistic. 

Kansas City.—Probably at no time in the history of 
the district has the wholesale trade been so active and 
satisfactory as at the present time. Kansas City is the 
greatest distributing point in the world for yellow pine 
lumber, and while the industry has been quiet during 
the most of the year, during the last sixty days the de- 
mand has greatly increased and brought with it corre- 
sponding increases in price. 

Dallas.—Tho lumber and oil industries, which are quite 
important in the southeastern part of our district and 
constitute the principal business, are reported unusually 
active. Increased prices obtain and indications are for 
a continuance of this condition. Building operations, 
from reports received throughout the district, are about 
normal for this season. Labor is in good demand and 
well employed. In Dallas particularly building opera- 
tions show an increase over last year and this, with both 


railway and traction terminals in course of construction 
here, has provided occupation for an appreciable number 
of men. 

San Francisco.-—During the last month the event most 
favorable in its possible benefits has been the announced 
purchase by the American International Corporation of 
the Pacific Mail steamers with the purpose of returning 
them to the Pacific trade, with intimation of probable 
large expansion of the service. Inadequacy of ocean 
transportation during the year has been intensified by 
the closing of the Panama Canal... That commerce 
through Pacific coast ports has nevertheless shown large 
gains indicates the important possibilities with merchant 
shipping. The lumber situation is steadily readjusting 
to a more favorable status. Leading railroads show 
record earnings and are buying important amounts of 
ties. 


TO EXPOSE ALLEGED WATER POWER TRUST. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Houston will shortly transmit to Congress a com- 
prehensive report on water power control, following an ex- 
haustive investigation by the Forest Service. While the 
report is held confidential and will not be made public 
until it is placed before Congress, it is known to be a 
strong document and to point to the existence of a water 
power trust. 

Congress directed the Forest Service to make the in- 
vestigation. The report is said to be absolutely conclu- 
sive. Not only will it not add to the confusion in the 
minds of senators and representatives, but it will, accord- 
ing to current reports, clarify the atmosphere. ‘‘ Nobody 
who reads that report will have any confusion in his mind 
as to the real situation with regard to water power (e- 
velopment in the United States,’’ said one official of the 
Department of Agriculture. ‘‘It is as clear as crystal.’’ 

The understanding is that the report will recommend 
legislation giving the United States a greater degree of 
control over water power development on the pubiic 
domain, but at the same time will ask for authority to 
grant permits for a reasonable term of years to boua 
fide water power companies to supersede the present sys- 
tem of revocable permits. - 

One suggestion is that the report will state that some 
water power corporations, while claiming not to be mak- 
ing a profit on their operations, have been turning over 
relatively large amounts in improvements from their eari- 
ings. The effect of this practice, apparently, has ben 
to deceive both the public and the stockholders. 

Secretary Houston is now going over the report vey 
carefully with a view to familiarizing himself with ‘‘s 
details, presumably in expectation of visits from senat«s 
and representatives immediately following its submission 
to Congress. The report is declared not to be at all sen- 
sational ‘‘except as the facts themselves may be sens*- 
tional.’’ 
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ASSOCIATIONS TO CONSOLIDATE. 


Stave Makers and Coopers Plan to Unite— 
Big Resources Shown. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 12.—The Tight Stave Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National Coopers’ Asso- 
ciation this afternoon concluded a two-day session here 
which had for its particular purpose the working out of 
plans for a consolidation of the two. Seventy members 
of the two organizations were present, and, while defi- 
nite results were not accomplished, plans were launched 
which are expected to effect a consolidation at a joint 
meeting to be held at St. Louis March 7 and 8. 

A committee on membership and organization ap- 
pointed to submit its report at the coming St. Louis 
meeting is composed of E. H. Defebaugh, chairman, Chi- 
eago; Walker Welford, secretary, Memphis; Larry 
Manion, Oil City, Pa.; Carl F. Meyer, president of the 
National Coopers’ Association, St. Louis; G. H. Martin, 
Haynesville, La., president of the Tight Stave Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Leslie Lanieve, Jonesboro, Ark.; 
E. R. Norton, Benton, Ark.; George Nervig, Chicago, 
and George Dyer, Chicago. 

i. H. Defebaugh, chairman of this committee, said 
that it is expected that between 200,000 and 300,000 
cars of staves and cooperage products would be con- 
trolled by the members of the consolidated organization. 
Plans are to charge 10 cents on every car received by 
the stave manufacturers and 10 cents a ear on all prod- 
ucts shipped by the coopers, which will give a revenue 
of $40,000 to $60,000 a year to the new organization. 
Mr. Defebaugh further said that every member of both 
associations signed up while here and that these mem- 
bers controlled annually about 75,000 cars. 

The objects of the consolidation are: The promotion 
and protection of the wooden barrel, the handling of 
traffic and freight matters and the selection of efii- 
ciency men who will visit the factories of the stave 
makers as well as the coopers and find out what is 
wrong with the plans and methods pursued by them with 
a view to eliminating the waste which appears in all. 

Mr. Defebaugh said that for the first time in two 
and one-half years the market was in favor of manufac- 
turers of staves, due to weather conditions, to the unusual 
demand for alcohol to be used in the manufacture of 
munitions in this country and the big shipments of 
aleohol to the warring nations, and the tremendous ex- 
ports of oil in barrels. He said that heretofore these 
export shipments had been handled in tanks but that 
shippers were afraid to use this method in view of the 
many dangers to which all export shipments are sub- 
jected on account of the war in Europe. 

Max Lowy, of New Orleans, addressed the association 
on prospects for both stave manufacturers and coopers 
when peace returned. He believed conditions would be 
unusually favorable for an exceptionally profitable busi- 
ness. 

A brief talk was also made by J. H. Townshend, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation. 

A feature of the combination which appealed to mem- 
bers of both associations was that the traffic bureaus 
operated by each would be united into one which would 
produee even more satisfactory results than had been 
possible under the old regime. Traffic matters occupied 
much of the time of the convention because no subject 
is of greater importance to those engaged in woodworking 
lines than a close study of rate matters. 


REMARKABLE BOOK BY LUMBERMAN. 


Graphically Describes Creation— Uses Na- 
tural Law As Basis of Work. 





Those who like to read and to do some thinking 
along with their reading will find an immense amount 


ot interest, entertainment and education in the book, . 


‘“\ges of Ice and Creation,’’ by George Prentiss. Mr. 
Prentiss is a lumberman by profession, but his life- 
loug recreation has been a study of the creation of the 
world and man. As his book demonstrates, he has not 
been content to accept either fable or philosophy as a 
‘ution of the main phenomenon, Creation. He has 
read all that the scientists have been able to discover 
id to record bearing on that subject; but he has in- 
ed that every theory, scientific or otherwise, must 
iare absolutely with natural law. 
Natural law is the premise from which he works, and 
is not difficult for him to determine what natural law 
s since it is the same today as it was when the earth 
i all the other planets emerged out of chaos. Natu- 
law is not learned from books; it is learned from 
“man experience. One man may have been able to 
cover the law of gravity, for example; but no one 
‘ll deny that all men knew long before, knew from 
‘eo day of the first man, of the existence of that law, 
hough they may have been unable to name, describe 
d define it. 
The educated man, of course, recognizes natural law 
most readily and is familiar with vastly more phases 
‘d examples of its workings. Mr. Prentiss has com- 
ned with the knowledge of natural law that belongs 
every human being the researches of a student, and 
thus able to attack the question of the creation 
julpped to find a solution of the great problem if any 
‘iter ean. 
_ A point that he early emphasizes is that creation 


‘as not yet been completed, that the earth even now 


= 
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is changing, and man is changing. He repeats the 
proposition of Proctor, that all worlds seem to have 
their birth, infancy, youth, maturity, old age and death. 
His description of the birth of the world is wonder- 
fully graphic and lucid, and an interesting fact is that, 
while it is entirely scientific, it agrees with Genesis, 
when Genesis is properly understood as the allegory 
that it is. How the molten mass threw off elements 
in cooling, how the waters and other elements were 
returned to the earth by attraction, and all of the 
processes of creation, are demonstrated by comparison 
with Saturn and other planets that are now in that 
period of creation that the world was millions of years 
ago. 

But Mr. Prentiss goes farther: he accounts in a 
plausible way for the spontaneous creation of plant and 
animal life and declares that such spontaneous birth 
in the plant world is still going on when the condi- 
tions are proper, conditions such as existed when the 
world was centuries of centuries younger than it is 
now. He illustrates with simple, personal observa- 
tions that will prove convincing to many of his read- 
ers. That the age of ice should have come after the 
earth had enjoyed an equable climate is also accounted 
for in a simple and entirely logical way. 

It is impossible in a review to give an adequate idea 
of the author’s most interesting theories concerning 
many phenomena, of many of which theories it can be 
said that they bear all the appearance of solutions. 
That creation was not miraculous, but followed natural 
laws still in force and effect, is pretty well demon- 
strated. 

Mr. Prentiss’ book will afford much opportunity for 
speculation and discussion; it will undoubtedly lead to 
farther and beneficial reading; and it will make many 
a winter evening of interest and value to the man who 
buys and reads the volume. 





PALI 


ADDS SPECIALIST TO STAFF. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Jan. 11.—In the acquisition of 
Don R. Binns of this city the Felger Lumber Company 
has obtained one of the best known hardwood lumber 
specialists in the country. Mr. Binns has been associated 
with the manufacture of hardwood in the South and is 
well known as a capable salesman. He comes to the 
Felger company with years of special training in the 





DON R. BINNS, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
Hardwood Specialist of Felger Lumber Company. 


line he will now follow. He will handle that line of the 
business in Michigan and northern Indiana. 

Mr. Binns has been a National inspector, his ability as 
such commending him as strongly to the company as it 
is declared it will to the trade. 





WOMEN MADE BANK OFFICIALS. 


NEw OrtEans, La., Jan. 10.—A new departure in 
local banking was inaugurated here today, when the 
Interstate Trust & Banking Company elected two women 
to its board of directors. The ladies are Mrs. John 
Dibert and Mrs. S. B. Sneath, of Toledo, Ohio. Both 
are the widows of financial leaders who during life were 
prominent in the management of the bank, and both 
ladies during their widowhood have had the management 
of large estates. Mrs. Dibert is the widow of Capt. 
John Dibert, of this city, one of the South’s pioneer 
lumbermen and widely known as one of the leaders of the 
Louisiana cypress industry. At the time of his death, a 
few years ago, Captain Dibert was serving as vice presi- 
dent of the Interstate bank. When the bank’s officers 
took up the matter of placing the two ladies on its diree- 
torate the stockholders were canvassed by letter, and the 
suggestion was unanimously approved. Both of the new 
directors are large stockholders in the institution, and 
both have displayed marked business ability in the con- 
duct of their own business affairs. One of the bank’s 
officers, in discussing the innovation, said: 

By this action the Interstate must be considered in every 
way the gainer. It not only binds closer to itself the large 
interests of the ladies, but it recognizes in a direct and 
practical manner the progress which women are making in 
the business activities of the country. Other women of 


brains and ability will not fail to appreciate this recogni- 
tion of their forward movement in the life of the nation. 








Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 


Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 














WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















| West Virginia Timber Co. ] 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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WHITE e 
oak Limbers 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwood: 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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| HARDWOODS | 


HARDWOOD 


“Odd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. Write for Special Prices: — 
3 cars—1%4” No. 2 and Better S. Elm. 


2 cars—1" No. 2 Common S. Elm. 
2 cars—1”” No. 3 and Better Black Ash. 








2 cars—1" 10° and 12’ No. | and Better Birch. 
3 cars—1I” No. 2 Common Birch. 

3 cars—I"’ No. 3 Common Birch. 

I car —2” No. 2 Common and Better Oak. 

2 cars—2” No. 2 Common and Better R. Elm. 


1 car —1 4%" No. 3 Common R. Eim. 

3 cars—1" No. 2 Common and Better S. Maple. 

2 cars—1"” No. 2 Common and Better H. Maple. 
3 cars—2” Ch. No. 2 Com. and Better H. Maple. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, ‘wis 





“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following:— 


3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Common & Better Rock. Elm 

1 car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Maple 

cars 6/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Elm 

cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 3 & Better Spruce 

car 13/16x2'44” face No. 1 ‘‘Badger’’ Maple Fig. 
car 13/16x2\4,” face Factory Maple Fig. 

Yo car 13/16x1/%>” face No. 1 ‘‘Badger’’ Maple Fig. 
Yo car 13/16x1/>2” face Factory Maple Fig. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Oo. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


_ 
2 OOO © Oo 

















Tomorrow May Be 
Too Late-Get Prices Now 





B Brown Ash | 1 car 4-4 No. 3 Com. Soft & Rock Elm 
B Birch | Lear 4-4 Bass. No. 1 Com. & Btr. 

B Hard Maple! 2 cars 1x4 & Wdr. A-L No. 5 Pine Bds 
B Soft Elm =| _ 50M ft. 2x4 & Wdr. A-L No. 3 Hem. 


Ready for I diate Shi t 


EAU CLAIRE LUMBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 
5 é 














ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 








A Vivid Story 


a of the life every lumberman 
5|| knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 











mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, ° 
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Ll: WILLTAM CHALMERS COVERT 
: | 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


extent that it exceeded 7 cents, plus $5 per car for 
creosoting. 

In a fourth section order the commission has author- 
ized the carriers parties to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff, 
I. C. C. No. A-628, to establish a rate of 4014 cents per 
100 pounds on mahogany lumber, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, from shipside at Key West, Fla., to Shelbyville, 
Ind., without observing the long and short haul clause. 
The order establishes an equality between shipments 
from shipside at Key West and New Orleans. 

In another order the commission has denied the appli- 
cation of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad for author- 
ity to eliminate the following item from Agent Frank 
Anderson’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 15: 

Boxes, wooden, set up, minimum weight in cars 40 feet 
and under in length (inside measurement), 16,000 pounds; 
in cars over 40 feet in length (inside measurement), 20,000 
— will take 5 cents per 100 pounds higher than lumber 

The commission holds that sufficient justification was 
not shown for the cancelation of this item. 

The commission has authorized the Mobile & Ohio and 
other interested carriers, without observing the long and 
short haul clause, to establish a rate of 11 cents per 100 
pounds on lumber for export from Greenville, Miss., to 
Mobile, Ala. This rate is not to be applied on walnut, 
cherry and mahogany lumber, but applies to other articles 
shown in tariff of the Southern Railway Company in 
Mississippi, I. C. C. No. 295. 


Fourth Section Orders. 


In a fourth section order dealing with lumber from 
Memphis, Tenn., the commission has authorized the car- 
riers participating in Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff, I. C. 
C. No. 1080, to establish rates on lumber in carloads 
from Memphis to Kansas City, Mo., Leavenworth and 
Atchison, Kan., and St. Joseph, Mo., via the Rock 
Island line, the same as rates concurrently in effect on 
like traffic from the said point of origin to the same 
destinations via the direct route, without observing the 
long and short haul. 

Another fourth section order authorizes carriers par- 
ties to certain tariffs filed by Agent E. H. Hinton, in- 
cluding Eastbound Lumber Tariff No. 1, to add Virginia 
Despatch Lines Northbound Basis Book No. 1 of J. J. 
Cottrell, agent, I. C. C. No. 92, to the list of fast freight 
lines eastbound guide books shown in the tariffs in- 
volved. The purpose of this order is to enable lines op- 
erating through Virginia. gateways to handle traffic via 
Potomac Yards, Richmond and Norfolk, Va., and Hagers- 
town, Md., on the same basis of rates as is applicable 
through Ohio River crossings and St. Louis. The same 
order was made by the commission on petition of Agent 
M. P. Washburn for certain carriers which ‘publish rates 
from southern points to points north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers and points in and east of the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh district. 


Michigan Rate Hearing Reopened. 


In the matter of rates on lumber from Michigan points 
the commission has entered the following order: 

It is ordered, That the order entered in this proceeding 
under date of October 5, 1915, be, and it is hereby, vacated 
and set aside as to the matters hereinafter referred to; and 
that this proceeding be, and it is hereby, reopened for 
further hearing upon the question of the reasonableness of 
the interstate rates involved in said -proceeding and the 
relationship of said rates to intrastate rates, except that 
rates from Bay City, Saginaw and Cadillac, Mich., and points 
taking the same rates, to Toledo, Ohio, and points taking 
the _ rates are excluded as having already been deter- 
mined. 


Lumber Shippers Charge Misrouting. 


The commission Saturday listened to argument in the 
complaint of the Trexler Lumber Company et al. vs. 
Southern Railway et al., involving reparation claims ag- 
gregating about $1,600 on account of the alleged mis- 
routing of shipments of lumber from various southeastern 
points to eastern cities. KR. Walton Moore, on behalf 
of the carriers, contended that the movement of the traf- 
fie in question via Potomac Yards was rendered neces- 
sary by reason of the fact that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s connection is made at that point with the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington. John R. Walker, 
speaking for the complainants, insisted that the ship- 
ments were routed via Pinners Point and Norfolk, which 
take a measurably lower rate, and that the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk line, which ferries across to 
Pinners Point from the eastern shore of Maryland, is 
as much a part of the Pennsylvania shipment. On this 
account, he contended, the shippers are clearly entitled 
to reparation and to an order compelling the defendants 
to use the designated route. The North Carolina Pine 
Association and National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association are among the numerous complainants in- 
volved in the proceeding. 


Railroads File Brief. 


Counsel for the railroads have filed a brief with the 
commission in the complaint of the Byrd-Matthews Lum- 
ber Company and William B. Morse Lumber Company 
against the Gainesville & Northwestern, Southern and 
other railroads. The complaint involves rates on lumber 
from points on the Georgia side of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains to Cincinnati, Louisville, Evansville, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh and points in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh district, 
which are declared to be unreasonable. Counsel for the 
carriers state that the complainants had been engaged in 
the lumber business in North Carolina, across the Blue 
Ridge, but purchased a large tract of timberland on the 
Georgia side—116,000 acres—and built up an extensive 


plant, going in for export business. The war interfered 


with the business to a large extent. 


‘*The real trouble is,’’ states the brief, ‘‘that the 
complainants have a very heavy investment and operating 
charges are unusually high. The rates to the points in 
question are not unreasonable or discriminatory.’’ 

The complaining lumber companies claim to have lost 
$2.04 per 1,000 feet on all lumber produced in August, 
September, October and November, 1914. This claim is 
disputed by the railroads. Even if it be correct, how- 
ever, they contend the trouble is with the heavy invest- 
ment rather than with transportation rates. 





REHEARING IS ASKED. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—The Oklahoma Traftic 
Association on behalf of Curtis & Gartside filed a peti- 
tion today for a rehearing on a complaint against the 
Abilene & Southern Railroad et al., which the commis- 
sion had decided against the lumbermen. A rehearing 
is asked only on that portion of the complaint which 
covers four carloads of sash, doors, frames and millwork 
shipped by Curtis & Gartside from Oklahoma City, Okla., 
to Kingsville, Tex. The petition states that the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding these shipments were 
wholly different from those which surrounded others dis- 
posed of by the commission. A rate of 48 cents per 
100 pounds was charged for a haul of 664 miles. Ac- 
cording to the petition the rate from Chicago to Kings- 

ville, a distance of 1,336 miles, is only 45 cents. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 11—On behalf of Weis & 
Lesh Manufacturing Company the Memphis Freight Bu- 
reau has filed with the commission a complaint protest- 
ing against a rate of 29 cents per 100 pounds on club 
turned hickory spokes shipped from Delhi, La., to Mem- 
phis. At the time of movement there was a rate of 12 
cents in effect between the two points on oak and hick- 
ory lumber and a rate of 14 cents on pine lumber, but 
no through rate from Delhi to Memphis on club turned 
spokes. The rate to Cairo, Ill., on spokes was 16 cents 
and the rate to St. Louis 18 cents. Contending that the 
rate on the shipments involved from Delhi to Memphis 
should not have exceeded 12 cents, the complainant asks 
$164.90 reparation. . 

The commission has issued an order suspending from 
January 12 until May 11 proposed increases in rates on 
lumber from points in Mississippi on the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad to Spokane and other Wash- 
ington and Oregon points. The present rate is 75 cents 
per 100 pounds and the proposed rate 92 cents. 

Pending the disposition of fourth section applications 
filed on or before February 17, 1911, the commission has 
issued an order authorizing carriers participating in 
Rock Island tariff I. C. C. No. C-9921 to establish rates 
on spokes, club turned or in the white, between points 
in southwestern producing territory and destinations 
named in that tariff the same as are concurrently in 
effect from and to the same points on lumber, without 
observing the long and short-haul clause. 

The commission also has granted the petition of Agent 
M. P. Washburn on behalf of certain carriers for au- 
thority to add ‘‘Handles, in bundles’’ to the present 
commodity descriptions reading ‘‘ Handles, in boxes or 
erates,’? as published in tariffs in application No. 10, 
476, applying from, to or between the southern points 
concerned. 

In another order the commission has authorized car- 
riers participating in the tariff of Agent C. E. Fulton, I. 
C. C. No. A-78, to establish rates on farm wagon parts, 
in straight carloads, or when in mixed carloads with farm 
wagons from interstate points to destinations on the 
Tennessee Central Railroad, without observing the long 
and short-haul clause of the act to regulate commerce. 

% 


CONFER ON COMING RATE HEARING. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 11.—R. B. Goodman, president of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and representing the Goodman Lumber Com- 
pany, together with F. M. Ducker, traffic manager of the 
association, was at Rhinelander last Saturday, where 
they conferred with the representatives of other lumber- 
ing interests as to efforts to secure lower freight rates 
in Wisconsin. Mr. Goodman acted as chairman and A. £. 
Solie, traffic manager for the Central Wisconsin Trafic 
Bureau and representing the Rotary Birch Club and 
Ringle Brick Company, of Wausau, acted as secretary. 

The main subjects discussed were the protests of nu- 
merous Wisconsin shippers refered to as the Tittemore 
case and the advanced rate case for which a hearing was 
first set for January 12. Mr. Solie learned that the 
railroad commission had postponed the hearing until 
the first week in February. Messrs. Solie, Tank and 
Ducker will represent their respective interests and that 
of all other protestant interests at a conference soon to 
be held for the purpose of mutual assistance in the prep- 
aration of data, evidence and a plan of procedure. 








LUMBER SECRETARY TALKS ON GOOD ROADS. 


MarsHatu, Mo., Jan. 11—J. R. Moorehead, secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, of Kan- 
sas City, was the main speaker last night in a good 
roads meeting here. Mr. Moorehead for years was a lum- 
ber retailer at Lexington, Mo., and still owns a large 
yard there although he makes his home in Kansas City. 
His speech was a plea for better roads from the stand- 
point of the progressive retailer. 
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TRUCK INDUSTRY SHOWS PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT. 





Cost Records Enable Drivers and Owners to Increase Efficiency—Company Announces 
New Models and Recognizes National Defensive Needs. 





LUMBER COMPANY BENEFITS BY COST 
RECORD. 

In October Traffic Engineer E. C. Hargreaves, of the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, Mich., started 
to collect cost data on a new 144-ton worm drive Fed- 
eral truck sold to the W. A. C. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich, The daily averages of work 
done by this truck while hauling lumber, shingles etc., 
show an interesting change from October to November. 
For instance, in November the daily mileage was 57.76 
miles compared to a daily average of 52.68 miles for 
October: The average daily load in November was 
8,700 pounds compared with 8,234 pounds in October. 
The number of miles obtained from a gallon of gaso- 
line was 6.59 in November as against 6.04 in October, 
while the miles traveled for each pint of cylinder oil 
were increased from 12.9 in October to 16.69 in Novem- 
ber. The Federal company provided both the owner and 
the driver with copies of these daily records thus en- 
abling them to compare the performances of the truck 
by months. This policy elicited a great deal of inter- 
est and has resulted in the driver giving the truck much 
better attention and more careful care. In addition to 
stimulating interest in constantly improving previous 
records these data enable the driver to work on more 
intelligent lines, thus increasing efficiency and economy 
in the operation of Federal trucks. 





NOW DELIVERING LIGHT SERVICE TRUCKS. 


The accompanying illustration shows one of the new 
Packard light service motor trucks, designed for the 
speediest and most efficient handling of comparatively 
light products. According to an announcement by the 
Packard Motor Car Company, of Detroit, Mich., this 
line, which is built in two sizes of 1- to 114- and 1%4- to 
1%4-tons respectively, is now being delivered to custom- 
ers. The company believes that many lumbermen will 
find in these light trucks the solution of difficult delivery 
problems. The trucks possess the stamina and rugged- 
ness to withstand the stress and strain of carrying loads 


delivery this year was $53,000,000, for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1916, the postmaster will ask Congress 
for an appropriation of only $49,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. However, power vehicles are being introduced only 
where road and weather conditions are such as to ad- 
mit of using them at least eight months of each year 
and preferably nine. Where it appears probable that 
a machine may be relied upon only eight or nine 
months $1,800 is allotted to a route, but where a ma- 
chine may be used the year around $1,500 is the al- 
lotment. For this new rural service the carrier is 
asked to furnish a modern power vehicle with a carry- 
ing capacity of not less than 800 pounds and a cubic 
capacity of not less than eighty feet. 

The following table shows the number of automobile 
routes authorized or established up to October, 1915. 
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Experimental steps are also to be taken toward using 
motor vehicles for delivering parcel post in cities. 
Thus served, suburban towns and truck growing dis- 
tricts within 25 miles of great cities will get the 
‘‘local’’ instead of the ‘‘first zone’’ parcel rate. 

FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY REORGANIZES. 

The Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel Company has 
taken over the business and patent rights of C. H. 
Martin, Springfield, Mass. C. H. Martin is the presi- 
dent, Adolph A. Geisel treasurer and H. G. Farr secre- 
tary of the corporation. Mr. Geisel is an old timer 

and will have general man- 














agement of the business. He 
has been connected with the 
automobile industry for the 
last fifteen years, having 
been sales manager of the 
Denby Motor Truck Com- 
pany since it started. Be- 
cause the tractor-semi-trailer 
business has grown so rap- 
idly it became necessary to 
take in additional capital to 
supply fifth wheel connec- 
tions as fast as they were or- 
dered. The company makes 











fifth wheels of many differ- 


ONE OF THE NEW LIGHT SERVICE MOTOR TRUCKS MADE BY THE PACKARD ©”* Sizes, from one that turns 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY, OF DETROIT, MICH. 


at a relatively high rate of speed. Because of their easy 
riding qualities they will carry fragile burdens safely 
and their drivers in comfort. 

The new trucks have been built not only for use in 
large fleets but also for use by firms who do not operate 
extensive motor delivery and whose drivers are more or 
less inexperienced. Representing simplicity in operation 
and maintenance, they have centralized control, short 
turning radius, accessibility of working parts and a 
clear-eut design. 


SRR ene 


CAR COMPANY STUDIES AEROPLANE MOTORS. 

President Henry B. Joy, of the Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, Mich., in speaking of the company’s 
activities in the aeronautical field, said: 

Yes, it is true that the Packard Company has felt that on 
account of the elaborate engineering studies which it_has 
accomplished in recent years which have led it to the “Twin 
Six” type motor, that it has become incumbent upon it to 
develop aerocraft motors for military purposes. 

I have recently ridden in one of the best American aero- 
Planes, studying the application of an aeroplane motor to 
the wants of aerocraft. 

Mr. Joy further said that the directors of the company 
feel that it is a part of the important duty of manufac- 
turers in the United States to arrange their facilities in 
such a way that they may be available in time of need. 
The company is trying to develop aeroplane motors of 
100- and 200-horsepower for light scout aeroplanes and 
heavier duty aeroplanes. 





AUTOS INTRODUCED INTO RB. F. D. SERVICE. 

_ There are now approximately 44,000 rural free de- 
livery routes in the United States and of this number 
there are 25,000 upon which automobiles could be used, 
for at least part of the year, instead of» horses. Were 
automobiles used, it is estimated that 12,500 could do 
the work of 25,000 wagons at from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the present cost, as the power vehicle will 
make from 50 to 60 miles a day where a horse will 
make 25 miles. 

The postal service has begun the introduction of au- 
tomobile service and every effort is made to retain ex- 
perienced and efficient carriers. At present the Gov- 
ernment loses about $25,000,000 a year on rural free 
delivery and the introduction of motor service is but 
part of a program intended by Postmaster General 
Burleson to make the system less of a loss to the 
country. While the appropriation for the rural free 





Ford roadsters finto 1-ton 
tractors, to one that turns a 
5-ton truck into a 10-ton 
tractor. The new company also plans to make semi- 
trailers for the Ford size. 





ENCOURAGES MILITARY TRAINING. 

The board of directors of the Packard Motor Car 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., recently passed a resolution pro- 
viding that any Packard employee should be granted 
leave of absence at any time he is eligible to take part 
in any military tour of instruction, Naval Reserve 
cruise or National Guard Encampment. The resolution 
further provided that such leave of absence should 
carry with it full pay for the entire period of military 
instruction, and that the time shall not be deducted 
from the employee’s regular vacation. 





DEPARTMENT STORE REPLACES HORSES WITH 
TRUCKS. 

This week Mandel Brothers’ department store, Chi- 
cago, sold its last horse and replaced the horse deliv- 
ery service by automobiles. The work formerly done 
by 297 horses is now done by eighty auto trucks. At 
present most of the department stores in Chicago have 
reduced their stables to about one-fourth of the origi- 
nal number of horses. 





TRUCK DROPS TWENTY FEET WITH LITTLE 
DAMAGE. 

Recently a 2%4-ton Kissel Kar truck bearing a ¢ca- 
pacity load of 1,000 5-pound boxes, crashed through 
a bridge at Strong, Me., and dropped ‘‘on all fours’’ 
twenty feet below. After being raised to the road 
it was driven home with its own power. The truck was 
owned by F. E. Merrill, of Turner, Me., who says that 
the front wheels were in the river, one at least 18 
inches higher than the other. The only damage was a 
broken radiator and a slight sag. to the main frame 
spring. The truck steered alright and the engine ran 
free, according to the owner. 





A Government official in China wishes to receive cata- 
logs and price lists of motor tractors averaging $300 in 
gold. It is said that if manufacturers can meet this 
price a number of tractors will be ordered. The name 
and the address of the official may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or its 
branch offices, by referring to Foreign Trade Opportun- 
ity No. 19,760. 
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We have 3,000,000 feet of this 
thickness, also 


4-4, 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 
For Mixed Cars 


We want to quote you on 


Panel, 1s & 2s, Clear Sap, 
No. 1, 2 and 3, Common 
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Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 
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NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.” 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mgrgmince 



























Meet the Demand 
For Bungalows 


by having up-to-date plans and specifica- 
tions for prospective home - builders to 
look over. One way you can get these 
builders into your office is to advertise in 
your home paper. Tel! a customer he can 


Build This Five Room 
Bungalow For $2900 


and you will prove to him how really in- 
expensive these modern bungalows are. 
Ask for latest bulletin showing plans of 
seven other houses. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Blue prints, cut of floor plan, bill of material and ex- 


terior cut as shown above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) will be sent you for $2.50. 
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The Hyde Park leis Co. 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


= and other Hardwoods. 

= Even Color 

= Soft Texture 

We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu- 


facture from our owntimber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 








MADE RIGHT 


_ OAK FLOORING 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


(Incorporated) 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Main Yard: ( Quicksand, Ky. 








) West Irvine, Ky. 
8th and Horn Sts., MILLS: Viper, Ky y. 
ombre, Ky. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Also 
Hard VV ood Yellow Pine for 
Agricultural 
Lumber Purposes. 
For Quick Shipment : 
CHESTNUT CHERRY 
24,400 ft. 4-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr. | 6,000 ft. 4 4—No. 1 and 2nds. 
38,000 ft. 4-4—No. 3 Com. & Btr. rite for 
110,000 ft. 4-4—No. 2 Com.&S.W. rices. 
E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 
Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
rs re 



















Richey, Halsted & Quick, “sni0'™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 


















The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


















Forest Mensuration 


By Henry So’on Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman pices’, Chicago 
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EXPORTS SHOW HEAVY DECLINE. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 10.—Lumber and timber ex- 
ports via New Orleans for the week ended Saturday 
totalled approximately 946,000 feet, compared with 
1,944,000 feet for the preceding week—a decline of nearly 
1,000,000 feet. Central America led the taking with 
346,000 feet. The steamship Fordenskjed, for Copen- 
hagen, gave Denmark second place by moving 220,000 
feet of oak, poplar and pine timber. Italy ranked third, 
with a shipment of 170,000 feet via the steamship Soperga, 
which carried also 129,000 staves. The steamship Fyjell, 
clearing with 163,000 feet for Frontera, Tampico and 
Vera Cruz, gave Mexico fourth rating. A shipment of 
57,000 feet of oak for Liverpool, via steamship Matador, 
represented the United Kingdom’s total takings of lum- 
ber, though a small shipment of staves with the same 
destination was moved by another boat. In addition 
to the lumber and timber, there were shipped export dur- 
ing the week 134,008 staves, 10,787 bundles shooks, 22,- 
168 headings and 1,295 crossties. No lumber moved 
coastwise to New York, but the liners in that service 
moved 32,623 bundles box material and a few cars of 
staves. 

The movement tells its own story. Steamer room is 
seareer and ocean rates as high, if not higher to some 
ports, than heretofore. Twenty-two steamships and six 
windjammers are loading. The latter will carry lumber 
or staves and their clearances may boost the export fig- 
ures for that particular week. But aside from this 
there seems to be little prospect of an improved move- 
ment during January, at least. It is reported that addi- 
tional steamers are being commandeered by the belliger- 
ent governments, shortening the already abbreviated 
available supply of shipping, and tending to send ocean 
rates further upward to the blue sky, which seems to be 
their only limit. So that shipments of old business and 
new transactions are both, so far as Europe is concerned, 
subordinated to Government plans and needs. South 
American trade’ is also restricted seriously by lack of 
bottoms. 


YEAR’S EXPORTS FROM SAVANNAH. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Jan. 10.—During the twelve months 
of 1916 there was exported from Savannah and other 
ports in the district of Georgia merchandise valued at 





$75,535,261. Imports for the same period totalled 
$2,347,179. Exports have fallen off steadily for the 
year. 


The following table shows in detail the lumber and 
wood products exported during the year: 
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MARKET AT A STANDSTILL. 


Houston, Trex., Jan. 10.—While several hundred cars 
filled with lumber intended for shipment to foreign coun- 
tries are tied up at wharves and railroad yards bottoms 
are becoming searcer each day, and the export market 
is practically at a standstill. One foreign inquiry last 
week called for quotations on about 1,000,000 5 x 10—9- 
foot square edge and sound ties. 

Export and coastwise shipments to Saturday from the 
port of Galveston and subports of Houston, Port Bolivar 
and Texas City were as follows: 

For Matanzas, Cuba, via Port Arthur, per steamship 
Senator—17,000 pieces yellow pine, 300,000 feet, $4,050. 

For New York, per steamship El Oriente—40,000 feet 
lumber, value not specified. 

For Manchester, via Norfolk, per steamship Jose de 
Larrinaga—3,236 pieces staves, $400. 





OFFSHORE FREIGHT MARKET FIRM. 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 8.—The offshore freight 
market continues to be very firm and a few new charters 
have been announced, some of which are for late in 
1916. There is no increase in the supply of disengaged 
tonnage available for early shipments of lumber and 
offshore freights continue to be extremely high. 

The increased activity of the W. R. Grace & Co.’s 
fleet is taken as an indication that the much talked of 
business in Central and South America has been grasped. 
Within the next two weeks four large carriers will de- 
part for Central and South America loaded to capacity 
with lumber and general mer.handise from Pacific coast 
ports. The Colusa will depar from this port on Satur- 
day. In the north the vessel took on 300 tons of gen- 
eral merchandise and 4,300,000 feet of lumber. Follow- 
ing the Colusa, the steamer Stanley Dollar, which is under 
charter to the Grace company, will sail. The Dollar, 
which is now on Puget Sound, will go to Mukilteo and 
Bellingham, and load 800,000 feet of lumber. The Colum- 
bia, now on Puget Sound, will be the third vessel to leave. 
The steamer Falcon, which is now on Puget Sound, will 
be the fourth steamer sent to the west Coast by W. R. 
Grace & Co. The Falcon will load general merchandise 
at Seattle and Tacoma and 670,000 feet of lumber at 
Tacoma and Bellingham. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, dispatched two 
of their steam schooners, the Klamath and the Wapama, 
to Mexico on January 6. Both vessels carried large 





shipments of railroad ties from the Columbia River and 
passengers from this city. The Klamath is bound for 
Guaymas and the Wapama for Mazatlan. The ties will 
be used by the Southern Pacific Railroad for repairing its 
lines in Mexico. 





PUGET SOUND EXPORTS ACTIVE. 

Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 8.—W. R. Grace & Co. have char- 
tered the steamer Paraiso to load general cargo and 
1,000,000 feet of fir on the Sound for South America. 
Three Dollar steamers are loading here, the Hazel Dollar 
taking 3,800,000 feet for China and the Grace Dollar 
1,000,000 feet and the Melville Dollar 600,000 feet, both 
for California. The Grace & Co. steamer Columbia is at 
the Defiance Lumber Company’s mill taking on a consign- 
ment for the west coast of South America. 





REVIEWS AUSTRALIAN TRAFFIC. 


Investigator Shows Chances for American Lumbermen 
in Antipodean Trade. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 10.—The bulletin on ‘‘ Aus- 
tralasian Markets for American Lumber,’’ prepared by 
Franklin H. Smith, commercial agent of the Department 
of Commerce, contains much information of value to 
American lumbermen. Reference has been made to cer- 
tain features of this bulletin in recent issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The Australian Commonwealth—the mainland alone— 
contains about 2,938,366 square miles, an area approxi- 
mately the same size as that of the United States, exclud- 
ing Alaska, but the population was only 4,872,059 in 
1913, an increase of 1,106,720 from December 31, 1900. 
The figures regarding American exports of lumber to 
Australia and the facts regarding Australian duties on 
imported lumber weré given on page 31 of the November 
13 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As stated in that 
article, there is a wide difference in Australia’s import 
duties on dressed and undressed lumber, this discrimina- 
tion being due to the desire to give Australian labor the 
benefit of the profits accruing from the extra work re- 
quired on undressed lumber. In addition the United 
States in 1913 exported to Australia 42,995,958 lath, 
valued $181,117, constituting 93 percent of the lath im- 
ported by Australia that year, and also exported 1,884,232 
feet of dressed lumber not included elsewhere and valued 
at $93,086. 

In answering the guestion ‘‘Can America’s market for 
lumber in Australia be enlarged?’’ Mr. Smith says that 
at present nearly all American lumber is handled by 
brokers, who also handle wood from other countries and 
at present have no special incentive to push American 
lumber in preference to that from other countries. The 
writer says that an organization of lumber export mills 
on the Pacific coast of the United States would unques- 
tionably be of great advantage to both producer and con- 
sumer. With an efficient selling agency and by the ap- 
portionment of orders among the mills, a standard price 
could be maintained at a figure that would give a living 
profit to the mills, and eliminate shopping around of 
export orders and the constant bidding of one mill 
against another for the business offered. Furthermore 
such a fixed price would be weleomed by the Australian 
buyer who would then know that he could buy his lumber 
as cheaply as his neighbor, and consequently compete 
with him on fairer grounds, 

Although the temperature is very high in summer, the 
majority of Australian homes are covered with the un- 
sightly and hot corrugated iron. Few people in Austra- 
lia, even among lumber dealers, have any idea of the 
advantages of shingles, simply because there has been no’ 
concentrated effort made to acquaint the people with 
such advantages. No type of house would be better 
adapted to the suburban sections of the large cities than 
the bungalow, but instead of these attractive houses 
thousands of brick or stone homes have been reared and 
roofed with the ugly corrugated iron. 

Lumber conditions in New Zealand are similar to those 
in Australia except that there is not so high a protective 
duty on lumber imports as there is into Australia. In 
the number of men to whom employment is given and in 
the amount of money expended in wages, the timber in- 
dustry of New Zealand probably ranks first among tlie 
industries, although the value of the product is not so 
great as that of some other lines. The amount of stand- 
ing timber in the country can not be stated accurately 
but an official estimate made in 1909 placed it at 33,000,- 
000,000 feet, which is being cut at the rate of 500,000,000 
feet a year. Imported timbers when shipped by rail 
take a rate one-half greater than that for native woods, 
but this disadvantage is offset by the fact that most of 
the population of the country is situated either in the 
ports or close to the ports. In some parts of the country 
even dealers are unfamiliar with doors manufactured ii 
the United States, knowing nothing of their quality, 
style or cost because no systematic effort has been made 
to extend their sale. 





IMPROVES BOTH TREES AND MARKSMANSHIP. 

A ranch owner near San Jose, Cal., trims his eucaly} 
tus trees with the aid of a high powered rifle. It is 12" 
feet from the ground to the lowest branches of the giant 
trees. By a few moments of pleasant marksmansh))), 
the owner lops off the unnecessary limbs. 
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APPOINTS NEW MANAGER OF ATLANTA 
BRANCH. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., manufactur- 
ers of ‘‘Silver Steel Saws’? announce that Cliff J. 
llendryx has assumed charge of the company’s interests 
in the Atlanta territory, being the new manager of the 
Atlanta branch. 

One of the livest of live wires, Mr. Hendryx is not only 
a ‘‘prinee of a good fellow,’’ but is a thorough sawman, 
having had practical experience in both the selling and 
manufacturing ends of the business. He began his career 
in the saw business in 1899, when he was in knee pants, 
as a mail clerk in the Atkins establishment at Indianap- 
olis. Through merit he was successively promoted from 
there to office salesman and then took charge of all quo- 
tations, being later promoted to general city salesman, 
where he developed his most successful qualities. But 
in 1908 Mr. Hendryx attracted the attention of a large 
jobbing house and was given an important position in 
its saw department, making his base of operations in 





CLIFF J. HENDRYX, OF ATLANTA, GA. ; 
New Manager Atlanta Branch of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Wichita, Kan. His work here was eminently successful, 
but realizing the larger field open to him, he changed his 
headquarters to Atlanta, and assumed control of the 
interests of E. C. Atkins & Co. in that territory, becom- 
ing branch house manager. 





DESCRIBES THE PINES OF CALIFORNIA, 


Brochure of Western Lumber Company Says Sugar 
Pine Is White Pine. 





‘‘Sugar pine is not like white pine; it is white pine. 
It is no distant cousin, either, but the largest and finest 
of the small family of Pinus strobi,’’ according to a re- 
cently issued brochure, which declares also: 


Chere is more and better white pine available today than 
ever before. With modern lumbering methods the supply 
will last for centuries. With a_ little intelligent co- 
operation of local governments with the lumbermen in 
reforestation white pine will last forever. The great body 
of white pine today is in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of 
northeastern California. Here are the largest forest areas, 
the densest growth and the largest individual trees. Here 
is the home of the largest two pines, sugar pine (Pinus 
lumbertiana) and California white pine (Pinus ponderosa). 

California white pine (Pinus ponderosa) is classified as 
western yellow pine, but is in reality a separate species all 
to itself. The name yellow pine is given to the entire class 
o* light barked giant pines of the western mountains, but 
a'| authorities agree that P. ponderosa takes on_ different 
gualities with nearly every change in altitude and climate. 
In no section does the wood resemble the southern yellow 
nes; longleaf yellow pine (P. palustris) for instance is 
ten pounds per cubie foot heavier and has a fuel value of 
‘+ percent, compared to 63 percent for P. ponderosa. Yel- 
low pine is used for its great strength, wearing surface 
ind grain pattern. Western yellow pine in California is 
hot a yellow pine at all, but is cut and sold as the rest of 
‘ie white pines as shop stock and where one requires the 
softness, lightness and working qualities of the sugar pine 
vod the “old fashioned” white pine. 

“Its botanical name is eminently fitting,’ writes Elliott, 
“for it is truly a ponderous. pine and is overmatched by 
‘uly one other of the pine family—the great sugar pine.” 


The foregoing paragraphs are in a megsure representa- 
‘ve of the contents of the brochure quoted, entitled 
Faets,’? which is frankly an exposition of the resources 
id products of the Red River Lumber Company, of Min- 
‘apolis, Minn., with mills and factories at Akeley, Minn., 
“ud Westwood, Cal.; but aside from its evident advertis- 
'g purpose it is, in compact form yet comprehensively, 
‘f historical value and valuable as a revelation of the 
igh qualities, manifold uses and extensive quantities of 
‘ne pines of the Golden State. ‘‘Facts’’ treats in a 
*mihumorous but dependable way of the use of white 





* The articles published in this department in behalf of 

oducts advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
sated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912. 


pine for 300 years, in which incidentally, referring to the 
homes built of white pine by the early settlers of the 
East, it says: 

Many of these homes are still standing, four-square to 
the north Atlantic gales after three centuries of continuous 
service. Their perfect preservation is an eloquent testi- 
monial to the permanence of white pine. It won instant 
favor with all users of edged tools. No other pine is so 
soft, so light and so uniform. None other carves so truly 
and cleanly, and in no other will tools hold a keen edge so 
long. It never splits or checks in arctic storms or tropic 
heat and its shrinkage is very slight. The elaborately 
carved figureheads of ships were of white pine, as were the 
scrolls, moldings, columns and balusters of church towers 
and the classical architecture of the period. 

The brochure declares that ‘‘Red River-California’’ 
(its distinctive and famous phrase for its famous prod- 
ucts) means ‘‘highest quality, plus the greatest money- 
saving economy, plus quick and reliable service’’; that 
““We selected California white pine and sugar pine first 
because of their superior quality, then for the vast extent 
of the available tracts. Our customers can rely on this 
service for many years to come,’’ and that ‘‘This new 
organization (of the Westwood plant) was planned, is 
maintained and will be constantly improved to satisfy 
the demands of the trade for Red River-California prod- 
ucts,’’ which include ‘‘ Everything from a bead molding 
to factory plant of shakeless pine of any width and thick- 
ness,’’ and it proceeds to prove its claims. 

The company’s great sash and door output, the bro- 
chure says, is ‘‘Sold from California to Maine, from the 
Gulf to Canada, in Michigan, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts and all the old white pine States and is 
bringing us repeat orders;’? and ‘‘Facts’’ dwells at 
length and convincingly upon the systematized service 
that the Red River Lumber Company gives uninterrup- 
tedly to its customers, due to its great resources in raw 
material, its remarkable manufacturing equipment, unusu- 
ally favorable shipping facilities and its constant study 
of customers’ needs. 

The brochure is devoted largely to the extensive equip- 
ment of the great plant at Westwood, Cal., which per- 
haps is without a superior on the west Coast in com- 
pleteness of detail in perfected devices from the smallest 
to the most ponderous machinery of ‘approved use, in 
every detail from the woods, through the mill, to loading 
on ears. The following paragraph taken from the bro- 
chure might with a transposition of terms apply to other 
operations of the Red River Lumber Company than 
those directly named: 

Logging and hauling are component parts of the mill 
operations. Every eperation from stump. to cars works in 
harmony. With the mill running night and day the supply 
of logs must be unfailing. ‘This requires organization as 
well as equipment. _The man behind the job is highly im- 
portant, and Red River men are a Red River asset. Many 
of our Westwood men are veterans of our Minnesota work. 
They have good homes in Westwood and good pay and 
expect to stay on the job. 


wood homes, and of the extensive yards, rolling stock 
and machinery of the Westwood plant. ‘‘Facts’’ should 
and doubtless will be preserved as a graphic and valfable 
contribution to literature explanatory of lumbering \con- 
ditions in California. 





COMPANY CHANGES ITS NAME. 


The Kilby Locomotive & Machine Works, Anniston, 
Ala., announces that it has changed its name to the 
Kilby Car & Foundry Company in order that the name 
may better describe the line of manufacture. There is, 
however, no change of management. In sending out 
notice of this change the company takes the opportunity 
to thank its friends and customers for their liberal pat- 
ronage in the past and to solicit a continuance of the 
same. 





A SAFETY CODE FOR THE USE AND CARE OF 
ABRASIVE WHEELS. 

The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association at its 
annual meeting of April 24, 1914, adopted a safety code 
that had been reported on by a committee of which R. G. 
Williams of the Norton Company was chairman. Repre- 
sentatives of the abrasive wheel manufacturers used this 
report and a tentative report of the special committee 
that had been appointed by the State of Pennsylvania as 
the basis of a new report of their own which was widely 
published. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers has 
now taken up this code through its committee on machine 
shop practice and carefully reviewed it and made some 
further modifications that, however, do not involve any 
major changes. This revised code as reported by this 
committee has been printed for the information of mem- 
bers and will be presented for discussion at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, which will be held in New York City this month. 


——— 


No. 19,753. A commercial agent of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce reports that a business 
man in South America desires to establish commercial 
relations with manufacturers of knives or blades of vari- 
ous lengths for wood planing machines, iron tools for 
dovetailing lathes of different dimensions, iron tools for 
making moldings of different designs and widths and 
many other woodworking tools. Price lists of machinery 
f. o. b. New York, discounts for cash purchases and cata- 
logs, in Spanish, are desired. The name of the com- 
pany may be obtained from the bureau, or any of its 
‘branch offices, by referring to the number given above. 











“THE above is a picture of the home of 


Mr. Grif. Williams, a prominent contractor, of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who for years has relied upon the 
Interior Woodwork Co. of that city for hardwood flooring 
when quality was imperative; and the fact that he used 


Acorn Brand 


“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


in his own home speaks louder for its quality than anything 
we might say ourselves. 


This is only one of hundreds of similar instances we cou'd 


tell you about where “‘Acorn Brand” has been selected by men 
who know the best flooring when they see it. 


To meet the demands of present day builders you should 


have a good stock of “‘Acorn Brand” Flooring in your yards. 
You will find our 3’"is in great demand for recovering old floors. 





| 
| 


cc 


Orders shipped same day received, and pack- 
age car service to all points, which means delivery 
the following day. All 3.” thickness carefully 
wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, 
preventing damage in transit and at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guarantced on a basis ot 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mili 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will make money 
fer you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand.” 














‘We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Go. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 
1534-44 SOUTH 


WesTERN Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











We Know 


‘Facts’? is profusely illustrated with photographs of W K 
timber, of logging, hauling and loading scenes, of West-" e how 


how to fill orders 
for yard stock to 
insure you the best 
value and want to 





f 
Yellow Pine Lumber 





prove it on 


LONG LEAF 


Calcasieu Parish furnishes as fine tim- 
ber as grows and oursis still untapped. 
This insures you lumber live and full 
of strength. 


Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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1865 — 1915 
Ships Quickly 


ROPER by Rail or Water 


and has a daily output of 500,000 feet of 
Dressed and 
N. Soe PIN Rough Lumber 


Cedar Shingles, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
attern Lumber and Cross Arms. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co.,*°V""" 








LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 

















Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood, 





BAKE 


PLATTENVILLE, LA. 


Long Leaf ‘ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 
Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 




















NEW ORLEANS,LA, ‘“‘Since 1867" = Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., i0eb ta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mér. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUCFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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EUGENE WUICHET. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
Heroic spirit! take your rest! 
Ye are richer, we are poorer; 
Yet because ye have been with us, 
Life is manlier, heaven surer. 


With profound sorrow the directors of the Merchants’ 
National Bank announce the death of Eugene Wuichet, 
the fifth president of the bank since its organization 
in 1871. Standing on the threshold of his seventy- 
seventh year, the imperious challenge which brooks 
neither delay nor défeat came to him in the guise of a 
cerebral hemorrhage that after an illness of four weeks 
ended fatally on the evening of December 18, 1915. In 
humble recognition of the inexorable law we have come 
together this afternoon not alone to mourn but to re- 
member, not to tone our grief in symptahetic ears but 
to hear joyful testimony to the manhood, nobility of 
character and forcefulness of him who has gone before us. 

Mr. Wuichet entered the directory of the bank in 
1902, served one year as vice president and, after the 
death of Mr. Daniels in 1910, succeeded to the presidency, 
a position for which he was eminently fitted by tem- 
perament, by a matured experience in business and by 
a sane conservatism which avoided with equal skill 
the shoals of fogyism and the radicalism of modern 
finance. 

Measured by any standard Mr. Wuichet met fully the 
requirements of the modern successful business man. He 
had in large degree the qualities of brain and heart 
which make for success, but in addition to these quali- 
ties, which are common to many men, there was about 
him a kindly something—call it tact or affability, or 
genius—which drew men to him and held them as loyal 
friends. And thus he won men’s affection, which, in the 
long run, counts for more than applause. Honors with- 
out affection are, too often, as the ashes of a spent fire. 
It was just these qualities which made Mr. Wuichet a 
real leader of men, an effective bank officer and endeared 
him personally to every member of the directory. 

Like most men who do things, Mr. Wuichet was a 
pronounced optimist. Backed by a stalwart faith in 
God and man, his optimism, which was of the militant 
type, refused blindly to accept whatever the fates might 
send, and led him to champion all earnest effort for 
personal and civie righteousness. Far and away above 
most men, he lived in the sunlight, found good in every- 
thing and used to the full the abilities given him to 
make the world a happier and better place in which to 
live. In all of the affairs of life, Mr. Wuichet’s ideals 
were high. He was of the ‘Tall men who live above 
the fog.”” No man ever had reason to doubt his posi- 
tion on any abstract principle of right, or justice, or on 
any vital question of public policy. Conscious of his 
strength, he made no compromises with wrong-doing, 
and yet resentment and revenge were for him unspelled 
words. Nor was Mr. Wuichet a miser of his powers. 
Identified with many charitable and altruistic organiza- 
tions, he belonged to the unselfish few, who like the 
disciples of Ben Adhem, are content to serve for the 
sake of service. His advice and counsel were always at 
the command of those who sought them and were given 
with the gracious kindness which tokened the character 
of the man. Viewed from any angle Mr. Wuichet looms 
big as a masterful man who gained leadership by diplo- 
macy, not force; but by kindness, and tact, and charity. 

Mr. Wuichet grew old gracefully. Time and the world 
touched him with gentle fingers and the years in passing 
only served to mellow his nature. A buoyant optimism, 
a progressiveness which kept him in elbow touch with 
the modern activities and a singularly smooth and happy 
life sufficed to keep him young. Mr. Wuichet died rich 
in years, rich in good works; admired, respected, re- 
gretted. Can more be said of any man? 





E. E. FITZGERALD.—The death of E. E. Fitzgerald 
January 7 at a sanitarium in Shreveport, La., brought 
sorrow into the hearts of the people of Minden, La., and 
that community, as few men have been more closely 
identified with the development of that section and its 
upbuilding. Several weeks ago Mr. Fitzgerald was bitten 
by a spider, which necessitated his removal to a sani- 
tarium. Shortly thereafter complications set in. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was a native of Wausau, Wis., and 
when 25 years old married Miss Emma Schneider of that 
place. For several years he was connected with the 
E. P. Allis Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and went south in 
1900 to enter the lumber manufacturing business with 
the Buchanan interests, organizing the Minden Lumber 
Co., of which he had been vice president and general 
manager continuously. He was also general manager of 
the Grant Timber & Manufacturing Co., of Selma, La., 
president of the Louisiana Logging Co., and a director 
in many other successful industries of that section. Be- 
sides possessing the executive ability essential for the 
management of the manufacture of lumber, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald was a mechanical genius. He invented and pat- 
ented the double-cut band saw and other sawmill ma- 
chinery that contributed to the success of lumber manu- 
facturing. By virtue of these inventions and his 
acknowledged success in the lumber business he was 
recognized throughout the country as a leader in his 
work. 

Mr. Fitzgerald leaves a widow and three sons, Eugene, 
David and Eddie. His father and two sisters live at 
Wausau and a brother, Will Fitzgerald, lives at Minden, 
where interment was made. 


GEORGE S. DAVIS.—Sales manager for the Red River 
Lumber Co., at Minneapolis. Minn., George S. Davis died 
January 2 at his home, 2433 Bryant Avenue south, aged 
66. Mr. Davis, who had been in declining health for 
some time, had been with the Red River Lumber Co. for 
fourteen years. Mr. Davis was born in Findlay, Ohio, 
and spent most of his life in the lumber business. His 
first connection was with the Eau Claire Lumber Co., at 
St. Louis, Mo., and later represented the company on the 
road in Missouri and Kansas, with headquarters at Loui- 
siana, Mo. From there he went to Eau Claire, Wis., 
being given charge of the wholesale yards of the Eau 
Claire Lumber Co. He then organized the Davis & Starr 
Lumber Co., with mills at Little Black, Wis. He began 
manufacturing hardwood lumber at Durand, Wis., in 1891 
and after that was manager of the Mississippi Lumber 
Co., at Quitman, Miss. He then joined the forces of 
the Red River Lumber Co., continuing with that com- 
pany until he died. Mr. Davis enjoyed a wide acquaint- 
ance in and out of the lumber business, who deeply re- 
gret his death. He leaves a widow and four children. 





STACY G. GLAUSER.—The lumber interests of Ches- 
ter, Pa., suffered a severe loss in the death of Stacy G. 
Glauser, head of Stacy G. Glauser & Son, who died Jan- 
uary 6. He was 74 vears old and is survived by his 
widow and two sons, Edwin D. and Shaeffer N. Glauser. 
Mr. Glauser went to Chester from Newville, Pa., twenty- 
three years ago, and started in the lumber and millwork 
business. He was a member of the executive committee 
of the board of managers of the Chester Hospital, a 
member of the Penn Club and the Chester Club, Chester 
Lodge No. 236. F. & A. M., Chester Commandery No. 66. 
Knights Templar, Joshua A. Sharte Post, G. A. R., of 
Newville, Pa., and other organizations. 





FRANK S. HOLMES.—Engaged in the lumbering busi- 
ness in Maine for many years, Frank S. Holmes died 
January 5 at the home of his son, Walter R. Holmes, in 
Lewiston, Me. He was born in Belfast, Me., 65 years 
ago. He is survived by his two sons, Walter R. and 
—— _ Holmes, and a brother, Roscoe Holmes, of Elis- 
worth, Me. 





JOHN H. POTTS.—Secretary and manager of the Wy- 
oming Tie & ‘Tiinber Co., of Riverton, Wyo., was instantly 
killed January 4, when his motor car overturned while 
he was driving to the company’s camp near Dubois, Wyo. 
The cause of the accident is unknown, as there were no 
witnesses and his body was found beneath the wreckage. 
Mr. Potts was well known in Denver, Colo., where he 
was formerly connected with the Forest Service. He is 
survived by his mother, two unmarried sisters and a 
brother, who live in Shepardstown, W. Va. 





G. L. JOHNSON.—A member of the Johnson Lumber 
Co., of Johnson and Lincoln, N. H., G. L. Johnson, died 
January 4 at his home near North Woodstock, N. H. He 
was 65 years old and is survived by five children. For 
many years his name was closely associated with the 
development of the lumber industry in the northern part 
of New Hampshire. 





JOHN G. MURCHIE.—A former mayor of Calais, Me., 
John G. Murchie and head of the James Murchie’s Sons 
Co., died suddenly at his home January 5, aged 79. For 
thirty years he was one of the heaviest lumber operators 
on St. Croix River waters, and in his various operations 
of logging, manufacturing and shipping he gave employ- 
ment to hundreds of men. 





W. ZEIGLER.—A _ pioneer lumberman of Boone ' 


G. 
County, Arkansas, G. W. Zeigler, 78 years old, died at 
Harrison, January 5. He is survived by his widow, one 
son, Blaine, and daughter, May. 





H. P. M’ILWRAITH.—Treasurer of the La Belle Box 
Co., of Martins Ferry, Ohio, H. P. MclIlwraith, died at his 
home in New Castle, Pa., this week. Mr. Mcllwraith 
was 48 years old. 





MALCOLM McDOUGALL.—A pioneer lumberman and 
farmer, Malcolm McDougall, died at the Carmelite Con- 
vent, Seattle, Wash., recently, which convent he founded 
and of which his sister, known as Mother Cyril, is su- 
perior. He was 73 years old and it is estimated that he 
gave at least $500,000 to the convent. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 11.—Under an order issued by the 
referee in bankruptcy in the case of the Metropolitan Bank 
et al., vs. Globe Packing Box Co., Messrs. A. T. Alcus and 
Elmore Dufour, temporary receivers of the defendant com- 
pany, have published legal advertisement of the sale of part 
of the property at auction, to take place at the door of the 
Federal courthouse in this city at noon January 24. 


BreNTON Hargor, MICH., Jan. 11.—The Spencer & Barnes 
Co., which was declared bankrupt December 15, by Judge 
Sessions in Grand Rapids, has been acquired at auction by 
V. G. Newland, of this city, for $25,950. The sale was 
conducted by Willard J. Banyon, referee in bankruptcy, who 
was appointed receiver in the case. A stock of completed 
and parts of furniture aggregating $40,000, the factory 
building, equipment and other property on the premises were 
included in the sale. The assets of the firm as reported by 
appraisers amounted to $37,791 and liabilities were placed 
at $85,000, including a secured mortgage on the plant and 
properties held by the purchaser. The plant will probably 
be opened and resume operation. 


ANACORTES, WASH., Jan. 11.—The timber, lumber stock, 
mills and other property of the bankrupt Old Oregon Manu- 
facturing Co. is being offered for sale. The sawmill has a 
daily capacity of over 100,000 feet of lumber. The planing 
mill is also equipped with all appliances for operation. D. 
Daun Egan is trustee. 


SHELBINA, Mo., Jan. 11.—In the circuit court at Paris 
last week the Cotton Lumber Co., this city, was awarded a 
judgment for $5,300 by a jury against the La Crosse Lumber 
Co., of Louisiana, Mo., as damages in a suit brought by the 
Cotton company against the La Crosse company last spring. 
The suit was brought against the La Crosse company because 
of certain letters having been written and sent to_sundry 
parties in Pike County, Missouri, from its offices in Bowling 
Green, where plaintiff also conducts a lumber yard, the 
plaintiff claiming that in these letters the defendant falsely, 
maliciously and wrongfully tried to convince plaintiff's cus- 
tomers and cause them to believe that plaintiff kept a line 
of inferior lumber etc. for sale and sold same for first class 
material. The La Crosse company claimed the letters had 
been written without the knowledge or consent of the officers. 


REYDEL, ARK., Jan. 10.—B. W. Benton, receiver of the Big 
Bayou Lumber Co., has filed a report in chancery that he 
had paid liens for $338 and $848 and repaid all money 
borrowed except $1,650. The only claims unpaid are a lien 
of $612.50 and $1,000 for labor. There is also a total of 
about $8,000 in unsecured claims. The receiver has offered 
the property for sale for $2,500, subject to court confirma- 
tion. 


PinE Buurr, ArkK., Jan. 10.—The first. meeting of the 
creditors of the Pine Bluff Lumber & Box Co. was held last 
week before Judge C. C. Waters, referee in bankruptcy at 
Little Rock. Fifty-four creditors hold prior claims as 
employees and eighty-three firms and individuals hold unse- 
cured claims. The total claims exceed $25,000 and the 
assets are about $15,000. 


Mount Vernon, ALA., Jan. 11.—Mechlin Lumber Co. ; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 


SENDS SAWMILLS TO AFRICA. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The Simonds Manufac- 
turing Company, this city, has a contract to supply saw- 
mills and other equipment for cutting timber to a French 
syndicate which has obtained a concession on a large 
acreage in South Nigeria, Africa, about 300 miles north 
of the equator. The steamer Calabar left this port re- 
cently with the first installment of the machinery for 
Africa. 

The syndicate is headed by a French general who was 
recently forced to retire on account of wounds and who 
knows the French colonies in Nigeria and the Niger 
Valley. He also has a contract with the French Gov- 
ernment to supply it with an almost unlimited amount 
of wood for use in the trenches now and for railroad 
construction later. The machinery for this enterprise 
will be supplied from the United States. 
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NOTES FROM THE WEST 











ON COMMENCEMENT BAY. 

Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 8.—With prospects brighter and 
values higher than at any other time since the outbreak 
of the European war, additional strength has been forced 
on the fir market this week by an almost record-breaking 
snow storm which raged throughout western Washington last 
Monday, the fall in Tacoma alone being 7 inches, and with 
increased fall in higher altitudes. Coyntry mills, both 
lumber and shingle, and logging camps were the chief suf- 
ferers. Those that closed down for the holidays and planned 
to resume January 3 found it impossible to start up. Mills 
and the few camps that had been in operation were mostly 
compelled to shut down. Even in the cities and towns saw- 
ing and loading this week has been attended with difficulties. 

Stocks of lumber at the mills are low and badly broken. 
Logs are scarce in the water and the price, which went up 
50 cents January 1, is going higher. Indications are there 
will be comparatively little work in the camps early this 
month. The Northern Pacific Railroad is buying, and so is 
the Chicago & North Western. Following the recent big 
tie order by the Union Pacific system, local officials of the 
road announced during the week that it is in the fir market 
for material for about 2,000 freight cars. The California 
market for fir is stronger, and lately vessel freights have 
also gone up to $5 from Puget Sound to San Fraacisco and 
$5.50 to southern California, to where $3.50 was the rate 
early last fall. Millmen, however, taking .a conservative view 
of the market prospect, are not leoking for an abnormal 
year but are confident that 1916 will bring prices for fir 
that will mean a fair measure of profit on the investment. 
Unless there be overproduction this is already assured. 

Among other gocd orders recently received by the Fir 
Tree Lumber Company was one for 100,000 pipe staves for 
the city of Seattle. The Fir Tree company’s modern mill is 
at Rainier, and has a capacity of about 200,000 feet. Its 
sales offices are in Tacoma, J. G. Startup, vice president of 
the company, looking after the sales end. 

E. W. Demarest, of the Pacific National Lumber Company, 
who has lately returned from a business trip to California, is 
well pleased with the general market outlook and believes the 
fir lumbermen are due for a prosperous year. The company 
will have both its National and Lake Tapps mills running as 
soon as weather moderates to permit work. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 8.—Estimates that the im- 
ports of British Columbia shingles into the United States 
in 1915 will exceed 1,000,000,000 pieces have been made 
here as the result of records of last year’s imports that 
have been kept. These show that last year there were 
shipped through Blaine and Sumas, ports of entry in What- 
com County, at least 480,000,000 shingles and 40,000,000 
feet of lumber, representing altogether about 4,000 cars. It 
is conservatively estimated here that fully as much more 
lumber and shingles were shipped through eastern portals 
into this country. Thus British Columbia poured into the 
United States, under the stimulation of free trade and of 
low tariff, more than one-third as much lumber as was 
manufactured in Bellingham in 1915 and more than double 
the total number of shingles produced here in that year. 
Judging by the present rate of shipments through Whatcom 
County, British Columbia millmen will this year break all 
records for business in the United States, for through Blaine 
and Sumas combined between 350 and 400 cars of Canadian 
forest products entered this country in December. 

Cold weather this week compelled a number of the largest 
mills in Whatcom and Skagit counties to close for a few 
days. Yesterday the weather moderated and today all the 
mills and the majority of the logging camps are running. 
Those that are not operating will be doing so next week. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills have made a bid on 
30,000,000 feet of lumber to be furnished the French Govy- 
ernment, consisting chiefly of ties and trench lumber. One 
million feet of lumber will leave this company’s cargo mill 
tonight or Monday for Australia. At the E. K. Wood mill 
the steamer Stanley Dollar is due to dock tonight to receive 
300,000 feet for the west coast of South America, and the 
steamer Falcon will arrive about January 12 at the same 
mill to load a similar quantity with the same destination. 

Loggers in Whatcom and Skagit counties, following action 
taken in other parts of the State, have advanced the price 
of logs 50 cents, making present quotations $6, $9 and $12. 
Local loggers are preparing for a busy winter and snvring 
and some of them will enlarge their operations. The Bolcom- 
Vanderhoof Logging Company, now running one side, plans 
to double its cut within a short time. The camps of the 
Bloedel Donovan company and other concerns that cut for 
it are running at capacity to furnish material for its mills. 

State Labor Commissioner E. W. Olson said on a visit 
here this week that work is so plentiful in the mills and 
camps of Washington that he does not believe there is more 
than one idle man now where last winter there were five. 
He says the improved industrial situation is due largely 
to improvement in the lumber industry. 

The American Red Cross Society may give further demon- 
Strations of first aid work in camps and mill yards of 
northwestern Washington this year. Dr. W. N. Lipscomb is 
demonstrating in the Centralia district now and if his 
traveling expenses will be furnished by local manufacturers 
and loggers it is likely he will include Whatcom and Skagit 
counties in his itinerary. Last year’s demonstrations here 
were so favorably received that some of the millmen and 
loggers would like to see others for the benefit of their em- 

oyees. : 


~ 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 8.—Following the strengthening 
of the lumber market generally a slight advance in the 
price of logs has been marked in this territory this week. 
The Inland Empire, however, is not a log market and most 
of the mills own large areas of timber that they log them- 
selves, purchasing very little outside material. While the 
Price has advanced about 50 cents to $1 a thousand, some 
Sections report no change. Logging operations will be more 
active in all parts of the district this winter than for several 
years and big cuts will be made in the Coeur d’Alene and 
other northern Idaho sections. The local mills are also 
planning on more extensive operations, in their own timber 
regions, and many new camps are being established. 

fhe regular and first annual meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Company, successor to the Washington Mill 
Company, will be held Tuesday, January 18, at the company 
offices in Spokane. C. M. Crego, who handid the affairs 
of the company during the receivership and was largely in- 
Strumental in the reorganization of the company, is presi- 
dent, J. F. Sexton vice president and L. G. Carr secretary 
and treasurer. The stockholders will elect trustees and 
little, if any, change is expected in the official staff. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 8.—Indications are that before 
long, if existing conditions continue or show signs of 
continuing much longer, the Columbia River will be the 
scene of much shipbuilding activity and that wood will 
figure more prominently in the work than steel, which has 
advanced to prices that make its use almost prohibitive in 
Many lines. Possibilities for shipbuilding on the river are 











especially advantageous, for the raw material is to be had 
on the very shores. 

It was reported this week that the St. Helens Shipbuild- 
ing Company, at St. Helens, one cf the many industrial 
projects in which Charles R. McCormick, of San Francisco 
and Portland, is the chief operator, has just been awarded 
the contract by Captain William Wrightson, of Mobile, Ala., 
to build a vessel of the type of the motor vessel City of 
Portland, now under construction at the company’s yard. 
'The vessel is to be 158 feet in length, 35 feet beam and 12% 
feet depth of hold. The vessel now on the ways will be 
much larger and equipped with five masts. Captain Wright- 
son was here this week and inspected the vessel on the ways 
and the plant and immediately let the contract. The vessel 
is to be delivered in June and will cost $60,000. It is not 
improbable that the company will be asked to build other 
vessels upon the completion of this one. In this connection 
it may be stated that plans are under way for the installa- 
tion of three new shipyards on the Columbia River as soon 
as the required capital can be rounded up. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, is 
arranging to represent the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
on the first business crane expedition sent from this city 
to the west coast of South America. Mr. Clark expects to 
leave about February 1, in company with prominent business 
men from other sections of the country. Mr. Clark made a 
similar trip to China about four years ago. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San FrRANcisco, Cau., Jan. 8.—The first week in the 
new year finds conditions almost unprecedented in this 
market, with a strong advancing tendency permeating all 
branches of the lumber trade. Despite the fact that ocean 
tonnage is extremely scarce and freight rates are still rising, 
foreign orders are being placed and vessels are being char- 
tered for loading nearly a year ahead. 

There is much excitement in local trade circles over the 
prospects for placing of an order for 200,000,000 feet of 
fir lumber, including large quantities of railroad ties, through 
a San Francisco firm for the French Government. The 
actual closing of this business will depend upon securing a 
satisfactory price from the mills and a guaranty of tonnage 
for transportation to Europe via the Panama Canal. 

With an advance of $4 a thousand in the price of redwood 
lumber, caused by an increase in building activities in Cali- 
fornia, lumbermen have strong hopes of a return to pros- 
perity in business. The increase in the price and the 
demand are significant, coming in December and January, 
when building activities are usually slack. Demand in San 
Francisco last month was three times as great as in any 
other month during the last five years. 

P. F. Noonan, secretary of the L. E. White Company, said 
in a recent interview: ‘The price of the upper grades of 
redwood has advanced $4 since December 1 and there has 
been a rise of $2 in the price of common redwood. The 
main cause is the general prosperity that is coming in spite 
of adverse legislation and the mania for regulation. We feel 
an increasing demand, and the fact that the retailers are 
beginning to stock up again shows that there is a strong 
upward tendency.” 

H. E. Hunt, manager of the E. J. Dodge Company, said: 
“The recent increase in the price of redwood lumber is due 
only in part to higher water freight rates. Behind that is 
a much stronger demand in San Francisco and the California 
markets, with increased buying from the retailers following 
the indications that the price is on the upward move.” 

During 1915 6,461 building permits were issued by the 
building inspection department of the board of works. The 
estimated construction cost for these buildings was $13.- 
999.704, which is slightly smaller than the total for 1914. 
Eighteen building contracts were filed for record last week, 
representing a total investment in buildings of $100,000. 

Advices from Chico are that Frank M. Thatcher, for some 
years superintendent of the logging and sawmill operations 
of the Diamond Match Company in Stirling City and vicinitv. 
henceforth will conduct the onerations for the company in 
that district under contract. The average yearlv cut is over 
40,000,000 feet. The announcement is made by V.S. Wooley. 
Pacific coast manager of the comnany. Thatcher’s contract 
is for a long period of time, during which he will cut the 
comnany’s timber and saw it into lumber, the comnany 
providing the sawmill and other equinment. Logging of the 
timber in the Kimshew, or Ramsey Bar district, was com- 
pleted this year and the comnanv has completed the razing 
of the narrow gage railroad between Ramsey and Stirling. 
It also has started the construction of a standard gage 
logging road extending north from Stirling City to tap the 
new timber belt. 

The White & Friant Lumber Company. of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has taken preliminarv steps toward cutting onera- 
tions on a 14,000-acre tract of nine timber near Pines Resort, 
which is one of the finest stands of virgin timber. The own- 
ers of this timber, which has heen undisturbed for thirty 
years. recently applied to the State water commission for 
permission to divert water from Whiskev Creek, a tributary 
of the north fork of the San Joaquin River, to a proposed 
reservoir on their lands. 

















FROM THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Jan. 8.—Dealers are getting 
straightened around slowly after the taking of inventory 
and business is resuming its usual course. While 1915 
has been a lean year for dealers, still the increase in value 
of their stocks on hand at the close of the year has turned 
a showing that would in many cases have been a loss into 
a little better than an even break. Prices on Oregon pine 
are well maintained at the high levels they reached a few 
weeks ago and mills are confident that not only will they 
be maintained but that even higher prices will be reached 
when the constantly growing — is more evenly dis- 
tributed over the country. ommon Oregon pine is now 
being quoted at $15 base at southern California ports and 
clears have seen a raise of at least $8 a thousand. 

The redwood mills have brought out a new price list this 
week and, while the range of prices is somewhat higher, the 
greatest change is in the classification of grades. The old 
grades of No. 1 common and No. : common have been 
eliminated and the following substituted: ‘Extra mer- 
chantable,’” which conforms somewhat to the old grade of 
No. 1 common; “merchantable,” a new grade consisting of 
60 percent of the old No. 1 common grade and 40 percent of 
the old No. common grade. A third grade, construc- 
tion,” has been made, conforming to the old grade of No. 2 
common. 

The L. W. Blinn Lumber Company has sent out notices 
to the trade that they have taken over the interests and 
business of the Southern California Lumber Company, one 
of the oldest wholesale concerns in the State. C. G. Lynch 
will be manager of the new interests of the company in 
addition to retaining the managing of the present concern. 
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The total imports of wood and its manufactures into 
Maracaibo, Venezuela during 1914 were valued at $23,- 
326. of which that coming from Germany was valued at 
$9,851 from the United Kingdom $427 and from the 
United States $12,106. 











Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Froriva’ 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





| Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 























Satisfactory Lumber 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension 
West & Reaves Lumber Co. 


INVERNESS, FLA. 














Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 
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Guy |. BUELL, PREST. 
G. L. HUME, ViCE-PREsST. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


EXUUUIIIIIIIAIAs 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 





We have a large assortment of CYPRESS 
{—S in fine shipping condition. Write for 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


“ = 


W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
































Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
prediin Dried. || Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


Generali Office, EDENTON, N. C. 














© ‘The Place To Buy > 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 















\ Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"ticimono,va‘" ) 








WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. .11.—While building activity 
naturally falls off at this season of the year, considerably 
more important work is going on in Milwaukee than was 
the case a year ago. Several large building projects, among 
them the Plankinton. site buildings , involving an expenditure 
of more than $1,000,000, are now under way and will de- 
velop considerable business from now on. The _ building 
inspector is confident that the total investment during 1916 
will amount to at least $17,000,000, a decided gain over 
1915, when the building investment showed a gain of more 
than $2,000,000 over that of 1914. 

Most Milwaukee concerns have completed their annual in- 

ventories and business in all lines is resuming its normal 
trend. Lumbermen look for an increasing demand for lum- 
ber from now on. Stocks in most hands, particularly in t 
hardwood line, are getting low and buyers are sure to hur 
about placing their orders before prices go any higher. Num- 
bers 1 and 2 grades of birch are none too plentiful and 
good grades of clear maple are scarce. An advance in some 
lines is expected later, when demand becomes stronger. 
Stocks on hand at the sash and door factories and most of 
the interior finish plants are light and buying will be 
active from now on. Furniture manufacturers here in Mil- 
waukee and about the State are meeting with such a good 
business that a' good demand for stock is reported from this 
source. Lumbermen believe that the increased activity in 
all lines of business is bound to result in a greater expan- 
sion by the railroads from now on. The West Milwaukee 
shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway are 
now employing about 6,000 men and are busy turning out 
hundreds of‘cars. The company recently placed orders for 
more than 2,000,000 feet of lumber for use at the Milwaukee 
lant. 
‘ Former United States Senator Isaac Stephenson, of 
Marinette, was reélected president of the Menominee River 
Boom Company at the annual meeting held at Menominee, 
Mich., last week. Other officers were reélected as follows: 
Vice president, Robert F. Goodman, Marinette; treasurer, 
H. J. Brown, Marinette; secretary, F. C. Burke. D. A. 
Spies, Menominee, was elected a director to succeed August 
Spies, his father, who died recently. Other directors were 
chosen as follows: Isaac Stephenson, R. F. Goodman, J. A. 
Van Cleve, Marinette, and H. Upham and_ Grant 
Stephenson, Milwaukee. Figures presented showed that 
including the season just closed and from 1868 10,794,749,- 
178 feet of timber was floated down the Menominee River. 
The largest _single year for the boom company was 1889, 
when 642 2,137,318 feet was floated to the mills in Menominee 
and Marinette. The smallest year was 1914, when but 22. 
734,190 feet of logs was floated down the river. Last year 
there was a small spurt over 1914 and 23,574,222 feet of 
logs was floated down. Judging from present indications 
there will be only two more log drives on the river, one 
this year and the last one in 1917. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


Winnirec, MAn., Jan. 10.—One of the worst snow 
storms that western Canada has experienced for several 
years passed over Manitoba this week-end with the result 
that business in the lumber trade is almost dead for the 
time being. Collections are being looked after by the re- 
tailers, and this, with the clearing up of the yards and 
ordering stocks for the spring, is about all there is doing 
in the trade just now. 

The Brooks & MeVickers shingle mill at the head of 
Bessel’s Spur, which has been running night and day for 
some time turning out 500,000 shingles daily and shipping 
three carloads a week, will close down permanently in about 
six weeks owing to the lack of shingle bolts. The plant 
will be removed to Rosedale, above Chillawack, and will be 
enlarged. The firm intends to erect a logging railway at 
this point, as there is two years’ cutting in sight. Mr. 
Charboneau, one of the members of the firm, in discussing 
the outlook stated that the demand for shingles from Mani 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan will probably keep up for 
some time. The 15-cent advance in shingles has made pros- 
pects very good. A reduction in freight rates on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroad has held local shingle trade to a 
great extent. 

According to the Minister of Lands for British of Co- 
lumbia conditions in the Iumber industry in western Canada 
are steadily improving. Several new concerns have opened 
up along the Coast as a result of the inereased_prices for 
lumber. Camps have been onened up at Village Bay, Green 
— R apids and Camillion Harbor. 

J. Brown, manager of W. H. Clark & Co., lumber 
Pe. at Edmonton, Alta., states the following facts about 
the lumber trade in Alberta : “Though building operation 
were naturally curtailed in the West during 1915, we have 
enjoyed a very generous share of the local prosperity. 
Collections on current business have been very good, which 
indicates that credit is getting on a sounder basis in western 
Canada. We look forward to a steady increase of business 
in the spring. Particularly do we expect a large business 
from outside towns as soon as the farmers are able to get 
returns on their crops. The grain in manv cases is at pres- 
ent held up for lack of transportation facilities.” 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrTawa, OnT., Jan. 13.—A movement is on foot to 
form a protective association among lumbermen on the 
upper Ottawa similar to the lower Ottawa and St. 
Maurice fire protective organizations, with a view to preserv- 
ing their limits from avoidable loss. Many of the unver 
Ottawa holdings are so far from transportation facilities 
that the necessity of such an organization has not been felt 
before. It is now realized, however, that with the gradual 
settlement of the country an effective system of fire protec- 
tion is an economy and it is exnected that the new organiza- 
tion will meet with the approval of the majority of the upper 
Ottawa limit holders. 

. R. Booth. Senator W. C. Edwards and other Ottawa 
lumbermen and large employers of labor have been signato- 
ries to a netition which is to he presented requesting Domin- 
fon legislation for prohibition in Canada during the war. 
according to the local papers. Since the war started one 
Canadian Provinee after another has either gone “dry” or 
enforced early closing or antitreating laws of one kind or 
another. Now Dominion action is to be asked for. 

The Government at Ottawa has appointed an agent in 
Tondon to aid in marketing the expected increase in Cana- 
dian lumber shipments. 

The Ontario Government at Toronto has appointed a fire 
marshal for the Province, FE. R. Heaton, at a salary of 
$4,000 a year. Mr. Heaton is one of the exnert fire insur- 
ance men of the Province. Deputy marshals will be ap- 
pointed later. 

The increase in business in Canada in the last two or 
three months has been noteworthy. More than $600.000,009 
worth of war orders, in munitions, clothing, shell boxes and 
wooden cases, lumber, provisions etc. has come to Canada, 
giving work to tens of thousands of men who would other. 
wise be idle, 


























IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 8.—Conditions in the lumber 


industry are very encouraging. The surplus of logs, 
placed at about 50,000,000 feet, is smaller than for « 
long time, and prices are advancing. Vir runs from $6 to $s 
cedar to $10 and as high as $14 for prime quality. Spruce 
ranges from § $6 to $10 a thousand feet, and hemlock about 
$6. In view of the satisfactory conditions many of the 
camps which were planned to be shut down during tie 
winter months will continue operations throughout the sea 
son. The shingle ‘market, too, shows up well. Most of 
the mills operated at about 8O or 85 percent of 
their capacity throughout the last year and even 
now, when overhauling | of the plants are matters of the day, 
the cut is at least 75 percent of capacity. Prices for 
shingles have strengthened, and demand is firm. 

Because of improvement in business the Iowa Lumber & 
Timber Company (Ltd.), New Westminster, has leased the 
mill at Port Hammond, which two years ago was remodeled 
by D. N. Hartnell & Son. It is possible that a purchase wil] 
be made at the expiration of the lease, two years hence, 
Spruce and cedar lumber will be cut. 

The Western Canada Timber Company, Gerrard, has built 
300 feet of new sheds, which would indicate an early resump- 
tion of operations. 

The American barkentine Pauko has been chartered to 
load lumber in April by the Cameron Lumber Company for 
South Africa. This is the first lumber charter in British 
Columbia reported for some time. ~ 





AT NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 10.—There is still no snow in 
the southern part of New Brunswick, although zero 
weather came last week. The latest news, quite unex- 
pected, is that there will be a larger cut of logs than was 
predicted even a few weeks ago. There appears to have 
been a revival of confidence in market conditions, and thoug) 
the cut will be below the average it will not be as small as 
was expected. There are still some shipments to Europe 
on Government orders, but ocean freights are as high as 
ever and tonnage is scarce. 


TO ADDRESS BUSINESS MEN. 


Beaumont, TEx., Jan. 10.—Charles E. Walden, vice 
president of the George W. Smyth Lumber Company and 
allied interests and active member of the local wharf 
and dock commission, will be one of the principal speak- 
ers to address the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce at its 
annual meeting and banquet here Thursday night, Janu- 
ary 13. Mr. Walden will discuss ‘‘Our Wharf and Dock 
System,’’ telling of the extensive plans for building a 
uniform system of municipal wharves, terminals and 
sheds, the first unit of which is now under course of con- 
struction. George D. Anderson, secretary of the Beau- 
mont Navigation Board, will speak on ‘Our Deep Water- 
way,’’ describing the channel which will be completed 
and open for navigation within the next six weeks. 

Governor James E. Ferguson, of Texas, John Henry 
Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company, and 
other prominent Texans will be among the guests. The 
affair will be the most elaborate one ever held by the 
local commercial body and about 250 locally prominent 
business men will attend. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Jan. 11.—There is better inquiry for 
white pine shop Jumber than before in several years. 
Indications point to the closing of some good sized deals 
in box and better in-the near future. Inquiry is brisk for 
culls and norway, but as yet sales for 1916 delivery are not 
impressive. There will probably be quite a spirited contest 
over the fixing of log run white pine prices. The outlook 
on the whole is excellent for a year of business large in 
volume and profitable in prices. 

S. J. Cusson, general manager of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company, of Virginia, Minn., has returned from a 
business trip to Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo. It is 
understood that he made some substantial sales of Jumber 
during his trip. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company is 
operating both of its mills full time at Virginia, and an 
increase in the logging capacity has been made. 

A feature of the conditions existing all over the Duluth 
district is the prospective great demand for lumber within 
that territory. The towns and cities all report extremely 
bright prospects for new building construction, and this 
is especially true of Duluth. 

OPA BAD LLL LD 


Rosario, Argentina, imported 37,091,147 square feet of 
pine lumber valued at $1,340,385 in 1914, while in 1913 
the corresponding figures were 58,336, 339 square feet 
valued at $2,088,713. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Russell E. Gardner, of St. Louis, Mo., has sold to the 
Lansing Wheelbarrow Co., with » gee 5 4 at Parkin, Ark., 
and headquarters at Lansing, Mich., 8,000 acres of hard- 
wood timberland near Bruins, Ark. "Fully $300,000 is said 
to be involved. Immediate steps will be taken looking to the 
cutting of the timber into rough material at the Parsin 01 
and it will be shipped to Lansing, where it will be converted 
into wheelbarrows and other products. 




















W. H. Mason, representing the Keystone Manufacturing 
Co., of Elkins, Va., acquired in the neighborhood of 
10, 000. 000 feet of timber from I. W ard, George W., R. L. and 

Pritt, of Valley Bend, and G. W. Stalnaker, of Elliott's 
idee. The timber consists largely of oak, chestnut, poplir. 
and basswood. A mill will be erected at T odd Siding and the 
Keystone company has taken “over the Limestone Railroad, 
which runs to the timber. 

The Langlade Lumber Co., recently’ organized at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has bought the timber of 50,000 acres 0! 
timberland in Langlade County, Wisconsin, formerly owned 
by the Paine Lumber Co. (i.td.), of Oshkosh. A large part 
of the timber will be shipped to Oshkosh for manufacture 
at the Paine plant. 

Martin “indsey, a lumberman of Mobile, Ala., has bought 
a large tract of virgin pine timberland in Baldwin County, 
Alabama, near Tensaw. The tract is said to contain 2,500 
acres and the consideration was $50,000. It was formerly 
owned by Thomas T. and Edmund Tunstall. 


The Flanner-Steger Land “& I Lumber Co., of Blackwell, 
Wis., has bought 5,864 acres of timberland from the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway near Crandon, Wis., for 
$123,000, 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Jan. 11.-—The lumber demand continues 
very satisfactory, but there is still much uncertainty over 
the embargo outlook, and yellow pine wholesalers espe- 
cially find difficulty in handling their business on a satis- 
factory basis. Vessel deliveries seem to be almost out of the 
question and the stock coming here is almost entirely by 
rail. Yards are getting a better run of business and begin 
to feel the improved outlook in the building situation. Re- 
tail stocks are better assorted than a month ago, but are 
far below normal and with the replenishment that has 
occurred the last few weeks there is an inclination to mark 
time for a little while in the expectation that at least 
slightly lower prices will prevail. 

lrom a wholesalers’ point of view, lower prices are not 
looked for. Mills are sold ahead for from two to three 
months and stocks are hard to get. Even at today’s prices 
contracts can not be made ahead with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Much attention is paid to the fact that while prices 
seem higher to what they were two months ago they are 
not high when the average price is considered. There is no 
buying on the advance, but nothing occurs to indicate any 
falling off in the demand or shading in prices. 

The building outlook starts the year under most promising 
conditions and the figures reflect the improvement of senti- 
ment and the comparative ease with which operators expect 
to float their building loans. In Manhattan nine permits 
were filed costing $1,334,450 as compared with three permits 
and $73,000 for the corresponding week of last year; in the 
Bronx thirteen permits were filed costing $572,000 as com- 
pared with four permits and $219,000; in Brooklyn eighty- 
nine permits were filed costing $917,550 as compared with 
fifty-six permts and $333,150; in Queens eighty-seven per- 
mits were filed costing $398,900 as compared with forty-two 
permits and $168,880; in Richmond ten permits were filed 
costing $19,570 as compared with five permits and $4,225. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 11.—Last week was slow com- 
pared with the very active weeks preceding it, but most 
of the wholesalers are glad of a chance to strengthen 
their sources of supply and to catch up a little with their 
helated deliveries, while the yards are enabled to attend to 
their stock-taking and getting ready for the rush that they 
expect will take place again within a few weeks. Retail 
dealers have been busier than the wholesalers, as lumber is 
moving out of the yards steadily, the only slacking up being 
where the weather prevents its immediate use. Prices have 
held up very well, only a few sales being recorded at off 
prices, and these were where railroad charges were piling 
up. Orders going through in the regular way are bringing 
full prices and stock offerings are badly broken. Building 
work for the first weck of the year was good, and if this is 
a criterion the recent boom will continue. General business 
keeps on improving, collections are slightly better, money is 
easy and the outlook is good. 

Hardwood demand and prices are both strong and steady: 
plain red and white oak, basswood, ash and quartered oak 
being especially active. In chestnut the demand is strongest 
on the lower grades. Maple, beech and birch sell well. 
Cherry, gum and poplar are in fair demand. White pine 
sells freely at good prices, and some dealers have exhausted 
their supply of certain items. Spruce is scarce and very 
little is offered for immediate delivery. Hemlock is holding 
its recent gains and stock lists are broken; dealers think a 
further advance likely before long. Cypress is steady in 
demand and prices are firm. Cypress shingles sell well and 
cedar are in good demand. Southern yellow pine shipments 
are still behind and prices are high, but there are indications 
of a more normal market before spring. North Carolina pine 
is holding steady and demand is good. Lath are strong in 
demand and price. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 11.—The. lumber trade has 
maintained a very excellent position during the opening 
days of the new year. It has the earmarks of stability, 
too, that have been iacking for some time. Labor troubles in 
Youngstown, Ohio, where incendiaries among the foreign 
strikers burned a small town almost completely off the map, 
are bringing out inquiries for good blocks of lumber for the 
first reconstruction work there. Most of Hast Youngstown 
is of frame construction and made easy prey for flames. 

Business conditions in Pittsburgh remain excellent, not 
only in the industrial centers but also in the mercantile 
lines. Railroads buy more freely and coal mining has 
shown the highest rate of production at this time of the 
year in many years. 

J. _Donges Lumber Company reports a steady trade, 
with prices steady in all but yellow pine, and fluctuations 
in this less than for some time. 

fhe Forest Lumber Company is getting a steady call for 
lumber and notes a firm price list in all grades, with a 
shortage of cars at the mills for prompt orders. The com- 
pany is preparing for an unusually active season for 1916. 

from a half dozen retail yards the information comes 
that the estimating for the building this spring promises a 
most active season, Yards are now looking for stocks for 
later shipment and are preparing for the spring rush. 

Car building companies in the Pittsburgh district have 
buyers in the yellow pine section, picking up material for 
the spring and summer, and car material is one of the 
More than ordinarily active lines in the trade just now. 
rhe Standard Steel Car Company has just closed contracts 
or considerable material, and has booked large car orders 
for France and other European countries. 

eee 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


'OSTON, MAss., Jan. 11.—Despite the freight embargo, 
the severe weather and snows which have slowed down 
huilding operations, and the off-season of the year, the 
lumber business throughout New England is more prosperous 
than it has been previously for months. President Martin A. 
Br wn, of the Woodstock Lumber Company, told a repre- 

‘tative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the business 
hi by his concern during December was the biggest in its 
‘story, while indications are that January will be fully as 
profitable. Among the important orders the Woodstock 
Lamber Company has just booked are 1,809,000 feet of 
“Pruce plank to go to Easthampton, Mass., and yard orders 
“y equally large quantities of spruce to go to Providence, 
‘. I., and Watertown, Mass. Other lumber concerns here 
report equally prosperous conditions. 

Pontos December there were granted permits for the con- 
pruction in Boston of 138 wooden buildings, sixty-one steel 
ames brick and concrete buildings, and 386 alterations. 
ging the same month 185 wooden buildings valued at 
“495.620 were completed: ninety-one steel frame, brick and 
Sree buildings valued at $1.564,759 were finished, and 
‘iterations involving the expenditure of $566,714 rendered 
final reports. 
tha patistics of building operations in New England show 
hee contracts amounting to $1,481,000 were awarded during 
ra first five days of 1916, against $1,084,000 during the 
o'responding period of 1915. 

Among important building contracts just announced are 








those for six new buildings at the plant of the New England 
Manufacturing Company in North Woburn, Mass.; a $90,000 
wool warehouse in South Boston; a five-story addition of 
standard heavy mill construction 100x200 feet for the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company at Winston-Salem; and a large 
neg for the Glastonbury Knitting Company at Glaston- 
ury, Conn, 





A MAINE SHIPPING POINT. 


Batu, MeE., Jan. 10.—It is announced here that the 
big wooden shipbuilding yard of the New England Com- 
pany has been sold. No details of the transfer, the par- 
ties involved, or the future use to which this important plant 
will be put are yet available, but it is generally understood 
that this will mean increased activity in the industrial 
situation here. The New England Company’s plant is ideally 
situated. There is plenty of yard room and opportunities are 
exceptional for the erection of large wooden structures, 
There is a marine railway and the water all about the 
wharves of the plant is deep enough for all types of wooden 
sailing craft. It is generally believed here that the pur- 
chasers of the piant intend to use it at once to full capacity 
in the construction of wooden sailing vessels to take advan- 
tage of the present brisk demand for ocean tonnage, 

Not for many years has the outlook at Bath been so 
bright as it is at. the present time. At the shipyards 
of the Kelley, Spear Company, the G. G. Deering Company 
and Percy & Small wooden vessels are under construction. 
At the Bath Iron Works there are under construction three 
destroyers, a pleasure yacht, and contracts have just been 
closed for two large car floats. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 11.—The committee on the com- 
plete building show exhibit of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers is holding three meetings a week in 
preparation for the opening of the show, which will take 
place February 16. Some of the most artistic minds of 
Cleveland have been employed by the committee on exhibits 
and the results have been so encouraging that the com- 
mittee has decided not to give out any details on the work 
in advance of the opening. According to J O’Brien, 
secretary of the board, who is active in the preparations for 
the lumber exhibit, a subcommittee has been appointed to go 
to Dayton next week and study the results of the lumber 
exhibits at the Dayton show. 

Clear weather with moderate temperature has been of 
great assistance to Cleveland lumbermen in the taking of 
inventories during the last few weeks. Most of the inven- 
tories are now complete and lumbermen are expecting the 
early opening of the spring business. It is noticeable that 
business through the winter, aided both by weather condi- 
tions and the inordinate demand for new structures, has 
been more active than for many years. 


MICHIGAN 


A NORTHERN MICHIGAN POINT. 


Mounisine, Micu., Jan. 11—The unprecedented de- 
mand for hemlock bark is resulting in many contracts 
for 1916 delivery and every man who has a little hemlock 
stumpage is laying his plans for the peeling season. It is 
not improbable that the labor situation will be very tight 
during the early summer months. With unprecedented prices 
for bark and an increasing demand for hemlock logs, this 
timber, which has been held without gain for a number of 
years, should realize handsome profits to its possessors this 
season. ; 

S. E. Elliott, manager of the Edwin Bell Cooperage Com- 
pany at Engadine, Mackinac County, reports his company as 
being extremely active and with ample logs on hand for 
continuous operation. The Engadine plant is one of a 
string of thirteen factories operated by the same company. 

The South Shore Cedar Company at Dollarville bas just 
completed and started its new sawmill. The former mill 
of this plant was burned during the summer of 1915. 

The Consolidated Lumber Company, of Manistique, is add- 
ing a chemical plant to its already thriving industry, which 
will be operated in connection with its sawmill. Ground has 
already been broken and rapid progress is expected in com- 
pleting the plant. The Consolidated company is also con- 
structing a large addition to its machine shop to accommo- 
date its greater activities. 

Dan Mcleod, operating a sawmill at Garnet, Mackinac 
County, is now overhauling his mill ready for an early re- 
sumption of sawing. He now has a working crew of nearly 
200 men and will put in a large amount of timber. 

The Weidman & Son Company’s shingle mill at Trout 
Creek is again in operation and employing extra shifts in 
order to keep up with the demand. 

The sawmill of the Trout Creek Manufacturing Company 
has resumed operation after a shutdown of several months. 

















THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City-Sacinaw, Micu., Jan. 11.—All reports from 
various Saginaw valley concerns show that the tendency 
of the lumber industry is upwards, that prospects are ex- 
cellent and that prices are firm. Prominent men in the 
business are very optimistic and believe that 1916 will be a 
successful year. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, find conditions improv- 
ing and look for an active market. Prospects are good and 
prices remain firm. .The concern is shipping considerable 
lumber. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Bay City, reports 
that business looks fine and that there is a good fecling 
among the trade. As was expected business was rather 
quiet the last two weeks, but it is again picking up. Pros- 
pects are bright and prices continue firm with many inquiries 
and orders being received. An indication of the busy sea- 
son and the future is shown by the fact that the company 
has started its Alpena sawmill, where operations are usually 
not begun until March. 

EB. B. Foss & Co.. of Bay City, are busy taking inventory, 
as is true with many other lumber firms. This concern 
declares that the market is stiffer and that more inquiries 
and orders are being received, with the prospects good and 
prices firm. There is an upward tendency generally, both 
on the lower and higher grades. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company, of Saginaw, and the 
Strable Manufacturing Company, of Saginaw, report busi- 
ness, prospects and prices to be good. 

Cc. K. Eddy & Sons, the Galloway-Pease Company, and 
Eddy & Glynn, of Saginaw. find business improving, with 
prospects good and prices firm. 





REPoRTING upon ‘‘Wood Block Paving in Canada,’’ 
United States Consul Julius Dreher, at Toronto, says 
that in connection with the forestry branch the Dominion 
Department of the Interior has established a forest prod- 
uct laboratory. An investigation of the use of wood for 
wood block paving has just been completed and a pam- 
phlet issued entitled ‘‘Treated Wood Block Paving’’ 
that gives the latest facts and figures in regard to wood 
paving in Europe and America and removes many mis- 
conceptions. 
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Try us and watch our Quality. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


N. C. 
Pine 


made the Camp way 
from Camp timber is 


a guarantee of quality 
unsurpassed. 


Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 


MILLS 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 
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Port Orford 
CEDAR 


is light in weight, easy to work 
and possesses great strength. It is just 
the wood for crating material. We can always 
supply your needs promptly for this low-grade 
stock along with the higher grades, 


Write today for complete 
information and prices. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 

















Fir and Spruce J sates Agents: 
Lumber. 
Wilson-Rex 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Co., 
e Des Moines, Ia. 
Soft Pine. O. H. Ulbricht, 
Idaho White and Milwaukee Wis, 
Western Pine. CC. Seater, 
mR es tis Bldg., 
California White Chicago, Ill. 
and Sugar-Pine. i. 





Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-WashingtonLbr. & Mfg.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mgr. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








OLD GROWTH 


YELLOW FIR 


FOR FACTORY PURPOSES 


FOSTER-MORGAN LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pops & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 











Redwood 


Is the most profitable stock a 
retail lumberman can sell. It 
is clear, wide, works easily 
and is suitable for almost 
everything. Buy it right by 
buying of 


">: MERSHON ‘cc: 
D. co. 
Largest Redwood Distributors 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago Kansas City Worcester Milwaukee 

















NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 11.—The crest of the rise in 
the Mississippi will reach Memphis within the next day 
or two and, according to the local forecaster, will be a 
stage of 38.5 feet. This is abnormally high water for this 
time of year and conditions have grown steadily worse 
during the last week. A number of woodworking plants are 
out of commission and will not be able to resume until the 
water has gone down substantially. Furthermore, the higher 
stage in the Mississippi and its tributaries has increased the 
difficulty of bringing out timber from the lowlands in Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Arkansas and Missouri, with the result 
that the timber supply situation is even less satisfactory than 
it was a week ago. Some of the most successful manufactur- 
ers of southern hardwoods see a rather rocky road ahead for 
the next few weeks. 

The American Car & Foundry Company at Binghamton, 
a suburb of Memphis, has awarded contract for a wood- 
working shop which will cost approximately $25,000. This 
company operates a large plant for the manufacture and 
repair of cars and the woodworking shop is to be estab- 
lished as a complement to these facilities. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company at Charleston, Miss., 
has resumed manufacturing operations on a large scale. 
This company closed down its plant several months ago, but 
during the period of suspension it has shipped out vast 
quantities of lumber. In addition to the reduction in its 
lumber holdings, the improvement in demand for lumber, 
as well as the price obtainable therefor, has been an impor- 
tant factor in causing it to start its machinery again. 





A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 11.—From the hardwood lum- 
ber standpoint the new year has passed the second week 
without a broken resolution, and on the contrary indica- 
tions thus far point to a fulfillment of all optimistic ex- 
pressions. The principal concern of local operators is to 
secure lumber with which to replenish their depleted stocks 
and several large dealers interviewed this week say they 
have sent out “scouting” expeditions in search of needed 
items. 

Inquiries are being received in heavy volume and a few 
eastern buyers were in the market. A number of dealers 
are announcing an increased price list, several having made 
advances of $2 a thousand, but this has so far had no 
apparent effect toward lessening the demand for stocks. 

The continued heavy rains in this section without any 
indications as to when the high waters are expected to sub- 
side have led a number of operators to forecast a cessation 
of sawmill operations. This possible shortening in supplies 
has only served to increase the concern over replenishing of 
stocks. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisToL, VA.-TENN., Jan. 10.—Lumbermen are more 
optimistic concerning the outlook for trade during the 
coming spring and the prospects are good for sharp ad- 
vances in prices. The situation is said to be rapidly be- 
coming more satisfactory and it is believed that 1916 will 
prove a: splendid business year from the standpoint of the 

mberman. 

i The H. A. McCowan Company, of Salem, Ind., has on its 
vards here ready for shipment 50,000 walnut gunstocks. 
The company is still manufacturing gunstocks in Bristol, 
but is rapidly depleting the supply of logs, which have not 
been coming in rapidly of late. The gunstocks are cut from 
the log, being made from a piece 2% inches in thickness and 
48 inches in length. The company has manufactured shot- 
gun butts from the pieces that were too small for rifle 
stocks, and the former will be sold on the American market, 
while the gunstocks go to the English Government. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyncHBurG, VA., Jan. 10.—Conditions on the lumber 
market are rather quiet at this time on account of the 
inventory being taken by many of the leading operators 
in this section. Shipments moved slowly from this market 
last week because of unfavorable weather conditions and 
the embargoes in the East, as well as the refusal of the 
railroads to issue bills of lading for shipments consigned to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York, or via Harlem River 
transfer, necessitating shippers moving stock West. 

Bad weather throughout the North has had a tendency 
to slow up placement of orders and has resulted in cancella- 
tion of considerable business placed early in December. As 
a whole, the situation is not as satisfactory as it has been 
during the last sixty days, but inquiries for both pine and 
hardwoods are plentiful and lumber operators feel optimistic. 
believing that the demand will be fairly good during the next 
few months and at prices consistent with values. In such 
an event, this will mean that some items will have to be 
lowered and others raised to a fair average enabling ship- 
pers to move their stocks to advantage, and bringing about 
healthier trade conditions on a basis possible to maintain. 
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FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKIns, W. Va., Jan. 11.—The first week in the new 
year brings still further encouragement to West Virginia 
lumbermen. They say that orders are a good deal easier 
to secure and that prices in general are steadily advancing. 
Oak bill stock is in prime demand. bringing a pretty fair 
return. Low grades of hardwoods are also beginning to feel 
more and more the effects of the generally improved market 
conditions. The demand for hardwoods is such that many 
of the mills in West Virginia are working night and day 
either to supply the immediate demand or to be in readiness 
to handle future business in dry stock. 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 10.—Available reports from 
retail lumber dealers from the small cities of Indiana 
indicate that the farm trade is better for this season 
than usual regardless of the fact that the State’s wheat 
crop did not produce as large a revenue as had been expected. 
Weather conditions have been very favorable for construction 
work on the farm regardless of the season and the small 
dealers in many localities report that they have been busy 
during the last month. Business in the larger cities is 
marking time, but enough small orders are being received at 
retail yards to keep the dealers encouraged in their convic- 
tion that a period of prosperity awaits them with the arrival 
of the spring building season. 

Local retailers are praising the attitude displayed by 
George L. Maas, of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company, 
in his efforts to prove to city authorities that the city’s 
building code is too stringent in some provisions relative to 
the use of lumber. Mr. Maas is serving on a committee 
which plans to make a few changes in the building code 
ordinance. Mr. Maas is insisting that provisions of the 
code should be changed which tend to obstruct the use of 
lumber in mill construction and in buildings erected for 





manufacturing purposes. Lumber dealers report that more 
is being accomplished here now than for years in convincing 
the public that lumber not only is best but cheaper for many 
kinds of construction work where other materials are some- 
times used. 

Indiana lumber dealers seem to be taking more interest in 
politics this year than usual, several prominent dealers 
having devoted much of their time during the last few 
weeks to working for their friends who are seeking nomina- 
tions at the primary which will be held March 7. A letter 
signed by John P. Frazee, J. D. Case and Robert W. 
Tompkins, of the Pinnell-Tompkins Lumber Company, of 
Rushville, has been sent to practically all of the dealers in 
the State, asking their support for James E. Watson, who 
is a Republican candidate for the United States Senate. A 
few Indianapolis lumber retailers, among them George I, 
Maas, of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company, are working 
for the nomination of Harry S. New, of this city. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., Jan. 10.—Trade has been on the 
upward grade the last week or ten days and manufactur- 
ers report having received a fair lot of orders and in- 
quiries. The sentiment is that business conditions are going 
to improve right along. Trade in many lines has shown an 
increase since the first of the year and prices hold firm with 
an upward tendency. Demand for ash and all grades of oak 
continues strong and poplar is improving considerably. 
Retailers report trade good and planing mills continue to run 
on full time. Sash and door men say business is picking up. 
Building operations remain active. 

J. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Company, has 
moved the general offices of the company from the Woods 
Building to rooms 615 and 616 in the new Citizens’ National 
Bank Building. 

The Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Company and its allied 
factories are all being operated on full time, while the plant 
of the Imperial Desk Company, controlled by the same 
anaes nal has been running overtime for the last several 
weeks, 

The Cottage Building Company, composed of H. E. Sauer, 
president and manager; N. W. Sauer, treasurer, and R. G. 
Sauer, secretary, will erect a planing mill on the property 
recently purchased. The plant will be completed during 
the present year and will be one of the finest planing mills 
in the State, it is said. 

Local tie companies report trade booming and say they 
expect to do a large volume of business this year. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 12.—The market for hard- 
woods increases in activity and particularly those woods 
used most extensively in the building industries. Manu- 
facturers and distributers report unusual interest by con- 
tracting builders and manufacturers of millwork, and that 
there has not been a time in many years when the outlook 
for the spring trade was as encouraging so early in the 
year as now. In addition, indications are that prices are to 
be much more satisfactory than they were at the beginning 
of 1915. There also is fair activity among the furniture 
interests, although operations are to some extent curtailed 
pending the development of the spring retail demand. Buy- 
ing by vehicle industries, especially by the builders of 
automobiles and trucks, as well as by the agricultural 
machinery manufacturers, is well maintained. Large acreage 
tracts are being opened up for construction work early in the 
spring, 75 percent of the improvements on which, it is 
estimated, will call for wood, and altogether the promise is 
for one of the best, if not the best year the lumber producing 
and distributing interests of the Cincinnati district ever 
have experienced. 

Statistics for 1915 of the movements of lumber and its 
products in and out of this market, issued by the chamber 
of commerce, show a total movement of 165,630 cars of 
lumber against 164,653 cars in 1914. Greater activity in 
the cooperage industry is shown in the total movement of 
7,316 cars of staves against 6,333 cars in 1914, while the 
total of pieces of cooperage increased from 914,376 in 1914 
to 1,089,790 in 1915. Two items that do not show so well 
as in 1914 are cross ties, the movement of which in 1915 
was 13,934 cars against 18,580 cars in 1914, while the 
total of 100-pound packages of furniture decreased from 
1,242,559 in 1914 to 1,099,892 in 1915. 

Fred W. Mowbray, vice president of the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Company, has just returned from a visit to the com- 
pany’s mills and properties at Quicksand, Ky., where he made 
arrangements for increasing operations. He says present 
indications are that the lumber trade is to have one of the 
best years in its history. Inquiries are more numerous, and 
they are coming from all directions and from all classes of 
consumers, 

The annual meeting of the Ohio State Forestry Society will 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, February 1. The convention will 
A held in the Forestry Building of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 11.—Local hardwood men re- 
port that they are booking orders for sixty days in ad- 
vance only, as the market is so strong that they do not 
desire to sell at current prices for a longer period ahead. 

Mahogany manufacturers report that they are not cutting 
up many logs, as prices are not as high as they should be, 
figuring ocean freight rates on top of quotations in England. 
Dry mahogany lumber is scarce, and this is counted on to 
boost prices in the near future. 

Box manufacturers are expected to play an important part 
in the exhibition of coming machinery and supplies which 
will be held in this city in connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Canners’ Association, February 7. 
The Embry Box Company, the Mengel Box Company and the 
Booker Box Company are among those who are expected to 
have complete showings at the exhibit of the kinds of pack- 
ages in general use in the canning trade. Owing to the 
large number of canning plants in this section, their business 
is an important item in the trade of the box manufacturers. 


~ 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10.—Some buying is being done 
by country yards and retailers but orders being placed 
are more for supplying immediate requirements than for 
stocking up purposes. While some contracts are being made 
for future delivery, producers and distributers as a rule are 
not disposed to take much of this class of business. The 
outlook is more encouraging than has been the case for 
several months. Nearly all the items of hardwood stock are 
in demand. Oaks, quarter sawed and plain, are in excellent 
demand. 

The cypress situation is most encouraging and there is 
every indication of advances to come. ‘The volume of 
business now being offered is satisfactory and much in excess 
of that usually coming in at this time. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 10.—Current local comment 
indicates that demand has sagged a little during the last 
few days—a condition not unexpected but not the less 
unwelcome on that account. Many retailers have been busy 
with their inventories, while others may be waiting to see 
how the price cat is going to jump. The market still shows 
more than a_seasonable activity, but the transition from 
December to January seems to have been marked by a per- 
ceptible slackening in some lines. The Southern Pine Associ- 
ation’s weekly bulletin, for example, shows 2,858 cars booked 
as against 3,177 for the preceding week, and 3,768 cars 
shipped as against 3,244, with unfilled orders totaling 19,604 
cars, aS compared with 20,801. Allowance should be made, 
however, for the fact that 152 mills figure in the current 
compilation, while 156 reported for the preceding bulletin. 
There is still, it will be seens a very healthy margin of 
unfilled orders, inquiry is reported active and prices well 
maintained, so that the slight temporary slackening causes 
no uneasiness. 

Cypress, on the other hand, has held or improved its 
demand for the week. Mixed car orders are coming in 
steadily, and some of those today looked like stocking-up 
orders following the completion of inventories. Prices are 
firm. 

The hardwoods felt the seasonal influence and demand, 
according to report, slackened somewhat. Inquiry, both for- 
eign and domestic, continues, but the export market, for 
reasons oft repeated, is placed in a bad way by lack of 
steamer room and exorbitant rates. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of export trade, 
staves continue to meet overseas request and are in better 
domestic demand as well. Pontchatoula, La., reports that a 
number of stave contractors went through that section last 
week, purchasing the hardwood timber felled by the Septem- 
ber storm, with the idea of working it up into staves. Con- 
siderable oak timber was blown down in that section, and 
the oe of the stave market has developed a de- 
mand for it. 














IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 11.—With an increase of price 
on several items, the yellow pine lumber market seems 
to have shown improvement during the last week, and the 
operators are more encouraged than heretofore with the 
belief that the early part of the new year is destined to wit- 
ness great improvement. It is generally expected that buy- 
ing during the latter portion of January is going to be 
extensive. 

B and better flooring is one of the most popular materials. 
The price has taken another leap of 50 cents and more 
advances may be expected, owing to the popularity of this 
lumber. No. 1 boards have gone up $1 over the middle of 
December, new lists having recently been issued showing the 
advance on this and on the flooring. High grade lumber, 
as a rule, appears to be more in demand at this time than 
common, but there is much buying of both, and indica- 
tions point to an increase in orders within the near future. 
Numerous buyers seem to expect a break in the prices in 
their favor, but the millmen and wholesalers are operating 
with discretion, and no serious price cutting is expected. 
The price situation is good, prices generally holding. 

If a movement now under consideration by lumbermen, 
cut-over landowners and other citizens is developed, a bill 
will be presented to the State legislature at its next session 
to exempt cut-over timberlands from taxation in Louisiana. 
The proposition has received prominent newspaper editorial 
endorsement besides the endorsement of prominent lumber 
factors, and when the proposed bill is presented, as sug- 
gested, it will no doubt have strong support. 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosite, ALA,, Jan. 10.—Approximately 7,000,000 feet 
of lumber and timber was exported from Mobile during 
December, the exports for the last week in that month 
being 2,261,690 feet of lumber and 1,172,401 feet of 
timber. Notwithstanding the exorbitant freight rates 
- export movement of lumber and timber continues 
risk. 

The British steamship Brooklet, loaded with 2,400,000 
feet of cross ties by the C. W. Hempstead Lumber Com- 
pany, left during the week for London, England. The 
cargo is consigned to the British Government. 

The Norwegian steamship Viator, under charter to the 
Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, left this week with a 
—- of 578,000 feet of pitch pine for Guantanamo, 

uba. 

Adair Lockman, of Pittsburgh, Pa., sales manager, and 
A. C. Stewart, of New Orleans, manager there of the 
Germain Company, visited W. L. Anthony, local manager 
of the company, who reported that he had assembled a 
moe quantity of cross ties, which will be shipped east 
shortly. 








FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 11.—The lumbermen have set- 
tled down to real work and are busy, as the demand for 
lumber slackened very little during the holiday season. 
Business at gradually increasing prices is being booked and 
all are satisfied with the opening of the trade for the year. 
All sorts of lumber are wanted and the schedules are coming 
from varying sources. Prices are not going up by leaps and 
bounds, but there is an upward tendency. Mills have plenty 
of orders on hand and are keeping up with them fairly well. 

December building in Birmingham showed a gain over that 
month in 1914 of $40,000. Twenty-nine wooden residences 
were constructed at a cost of $47,570, sixteen other wooden 
buildings at a cost of $2,085. Three hundred and twenty- 
four permits were issued in December, 1915, at a total cost 
of $140,485, compared to 216 permits in December, 1914, 
with estimated cost of $100,307. 

"he George A. Blessed Lumber Company (Inc.) has moved 
its office from Reform to Tuscaloosa, Ala. It has also moved 
its sawmill to the eastern part of Tuscaloosa County, on a 
tract of longleaf yellow pine. The company is also installing 
a mill near Burnsville, Ala., on a tract of shortleaf yellow 
Pine, which it will develop. 





INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


VicksBurG, Miss., Jan. 11—After an extended shut- 
down for repairs, and due to the business lull in the for- 
eign markets during the summer and fall, Houston Bros.’ 
big Sawmills at Walters are now fully repaired, and will 
resume operation next Monday. The rise in the river pre- 
Sents opportunity for getting out logs and timber from the 
inland sections along the upper river and tributaries, and 
teavy rafts are now being brought out from all sections. 

Lumbermen all feel much encouraged by the spurt in 
Prices and the steadily increasing demands for lumber. 





Frank Haas, of Cincinnati, who was here last week, said 
he came South to negotiate for a million or more feet of 
timber and found it hard to get the supply he wanted. 

The Bomer Blanks main office has been removed to Blanks, 
La., where this firm now has a large mill operating plant, 
and a heavy shipping business is being arranged from that 
section for the rest of the winter season. 

The Anderson-Tully mills continue to operate at full force 
and are daily getting big orders for shipments, 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LAuREL, Miss., Jan. 11.—As a natural consequence of 
salesmen being off the road during the holiday season, 
orders have fallen off, and it is not unusual for many 
mills to allow their employees a vacation between Christmas 
and New Year, which necessarily diminishes the output for 
the week. 

The undertone of the southern yew pine market is 
strong, and all indications point to higher prices. December 
averages are much more encouraging than October and 
November, both of which were a material improvement over 
the preceding months, and well posted lumbermen who are 
somewhat skeptical about the immediate future advance in 
prices, are of the opinion that prices will hold steady, with 
a firm demand until later in the winter or early spring, when 
it is thought there will be a substantial advance. 

. J. Haynen, general manager of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, said recently: ‘Prices 
have reached a steady basis. With the orders from Europe 
for timber, ties and other railroad and war material, a 
steady market is assured, and it seems evident that present 
prices will be the basis. If there is any variation from this 
it will be in the way of improvement. The British Govern- 
ment is putting more vessels in the lumber trade, as the 
demand is now greater, both for railroad and war material. 
We know that this lumber is being bought for Government 
purposes, though the orders are so executed in this country 
that it is impossible to find out to which Government the 
various shipments are going.” 

The Newman Lumber Company has just cleared the steamer 
Adriatic from Gulfport for some European port with 2,250,- 
000 feet of ties, and will close another January 10. It is 
reported that the company has advanced its list $1 a thou- 
sand on timbers. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 10.—Everything is moving 
steadily here. Prices as a whole have shown no decline 
but they are not expected to show any appreciable in- 
crease until the Jatter part of January, as a great many mills 
started off the new year with their order files somewhat 
short. They are, however, filling them up at a rapid rate 
and within a few days lumber will be much harder to pur- 
chase. Stocks are badly broken and it will take some time 
to get the right percentage of each in stock again. 

All kinds of timbers are in excellent demand. No. 2 floor- 
ing has shown an advance and other grades are holding their 
own. Dimension continues strong, and all kinds of common 
boards are in demand. Car material continues one of the 
best items, as the mills keep plenty of sill orders on hand. 
Decking, while in good demand, has shown a slight decline 
during the last few weeks. 
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A New sa.” 
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Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 





Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—Last week was a busy 
one for lineyard buyers, more of them having been in 
Kansas City than in any other week for many months. 
They did not buy heavily because they were unable to find 
soft places in the market, but they were active in pros- 
pecting around for-a place to put their orders for spring 
supplies. The smaller retailers have been doing little buying 
for their spring stocks and probably will not until convention 
week. The fact that the big buyers show such a keen in- 
terest in the market, however, may cause the smaller yards 
to cast about earlier than expected. 

Snow and rain came at an opportune time last week for 
the winter wheat fields and all reports are very encouraging. 
Many rush orders for mixed cars of yard stock indicate that 
a still is a good deal of call for stock at the country 
yards. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention of the Western Re- 
tail Implement, Vehicle & Hardware Dealers’ Association, in 
session here this week, has brought to Kansas City this 
week 4,000 implement men, many of whom also are retailers 
of lumber in the smaller towns. The secretary says the last 
year has been a most prosperous one for the retailers gener- 
ally in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska and 
the year just opening gives every promise of being even more 
prosperous. Farmers are building extensively and are buying 
many new implements because of the good crops and big 
prices they have enjoyed the last two years. 

. M. Beebe, manager of the sales department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, says regarding the southern 
yellow pine outlook: ‘‘There has been very little spring 
buying as yet, although a year ago at this date the retailers 
had their buying for spring pretty well done. The home- 
builders in this section are bountifully supplied with money 
as a result of good crops and high wages and high prices 
generally. The railways are earning more and need more 
lumber for repairs. The Mexican demand is starting up, 
now that peace seems to be in sight in the republic, and 
South America is getting back into prosperity again after 
a temporary check as a result of the war. The closing of 
the Panama Canal by the slides has tended to shut off the 
west Coast lumber from the best route to Europe and also 
has interfered greatly with shipments of west Coast lumber 
to the eastern seaboard. Southern pine is going to reap an 
advantage as a result thereof. We do not want orders 
except for delivery within the regular thirty-day limits.” 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company of Washington an- 
nounces the appointment of A. M. Sadler as its representa- 
tive in northern Kansas and southern Nebraska. 

Frank H. Burnaby, buyer for the Hilgarde Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, spent several days the latter part of last 
week trying to find some weak spots in the southern pine 
market among the Kansas City manufacturers. 

TT. J. O'Connell, a line yard operator of Waterloo, Iowa, 
was in Kansas City looking for stock last week. Mr. O’Con- 
nell says Iowa retailers expect an unusually good year in the 
lumber trade. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Lours, Mo., Jan. 10.—General trade conditions are 
quiet and are not expected to show pronounced better- 
ment for several weeks. Country yards are making small 
purchases but they are confining their orders mostly to stock 
for immediate requirements. A strong demand from this 
source is looked for later in the month and during Feb- 
ruary. 

Demand for southern yellow pine continues fairly good. 
The yard trade, which dropped off almost entirely during 
the holidays and inventorying time, is beginning to improve, 
but as yet has not assumed the proportions expected. Mills 
in the South have enough business on hand to keep them 
going for some time and a few of the largest are turning 
down orders for future delivery on the present price basis. 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

. SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 








The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


JANuARY 15, 1916, 





PACIFIC COAST 


PRODUCTION = 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell.) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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ABERDEEN, WASH. | 
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Specializing in Stocks of 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 
PENINSOLA LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 

CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Linnton, Ore. 

COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 
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Manufacturing Merchants, 








is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 




















== he West Coast== 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 








.. Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
“Hemlock Products 


CALL oN— ot FH umber Go. 


Hest Goa sa 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
331 Lumber Exchange, - . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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FIR si" CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, smart Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 




















We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


' Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

Beaumont, TEx., Jan. 10.—Lumber buying during the 
last three or four days was much better than that of ten 
days or two weeks ago, according to local manufacturers. 
This indicates that most of the yards have completed inven- 
tories. The general opinion among mill men is that the 
demand will continue brisk and that price levels will be even 
better shortly than they were during the last three months 
of 1915. 

Car material demand is still very active and general rail- 
road material is being sought by railroad purchasing agents. 
Mill stocks, in the majority of cases, are below normal and 
broken as to assortment. Retail yard stocks in Texas are 
very low. ‘There has been no inclination on the part of 
manufacturers, however, to put on night runs. Coastwise 
demand is good but buyers and manufacturers are badly 
handicapped by the lack of carriers. The export business is 
limited only by the lack of vessels. 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 10.—The Orange mills have about 
completed the taking of inventories and are settling down 
to the routine of the new year. The plants of both the 
Lutcher & Moore and Miller-Link Lumber companies are in 
full operation, and, with one exception, every mill in the 
county is working full time. 

While orders have not been extremely bulky during the 
last few days, such offerings as have been received indicate 
that the market is steady. A heavy influx of orders is 
looked for between the 15th and 31st of the month and no 
falling off in prices is expected. 

Last week six ocean-going vessels reported for cargo in 
the harbor of Orange: ‘The Stanley M. Seaman and the 
Estelle Krieger, both under charter for Boston by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company; the Henry F. Kreger, 
loading for Henry Piaggio for Lisbon, Portugal; the William 
E. Downes, for a West Indian port, and the M. A. Belleau, 
for Trinidad, both chartered by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, and the Doane, loading for West Indian ports, 
owned by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 10.—Freight congestion and car 
shortage have produced a stagnating effect on the lum- 
ber market of the Southwest and while the lumber people 
confidently look for a revival of the activity which marked 
the closing weeks of last year, it has not yet arrived. 
Order files have grown smaller during the last few weeks, 
although as yet prices have not weakened. Fear is expressed 
that a continuation of the present situation will cause 
some of the more anxious dealers to start cutting their 
prices. 

Except for the demand for railroad material, the market 
remains inactive. Oil companies are still buying material 
to be used in the large development projects that are going 
on in the fields near this section. 

Another new large manufacturing concern has entered the 
field. The San Augustine County Lumber Company, of 
Keltys, Angelina County, with a capital stock of $100,000, 
was chartered last week. ‘Ihe incorporators are 8. W. 
Henderson, Eli Weiner and J. H. Kurth, all well known 
lumbermen of east Texas, who are also officers of the 
Angelina County Lumber Compavy and interested in several 
other concerns. It is understood the new company has 
contracted for the purchase of timber in large quantities 
and will begin building its mill at once. It will make use 
of a tram iine running from Keltys to San Augustine. 

Upon the application of William Cameron and E. R. 
Bolton, of the Cameron Lumber Company, of Waco, and 
G. H. Zimmerman, representing the shippers of Waco, the 
State railroad commission will grant a hearing in opposition 
to its recent order allowing the railroads an advance in 
the rates on sash, doors, blinds and related articles. In the 
meantime, the order which becomes effective January 31 
will be suspended and the hearing probably be held early 
next month. It is pointed out that the increase is a maxi- 
mum of 100 percent over the present rates. The Cameron 
company is willing to accept a maximum of 14 cents and 
that rate will be offered at the hearing. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 10.—Lumber conditions have 
settled down to a firm basis for dimension stock. Any 
fear which may have existed in the trade that the demand 
might slump after the first of the new year has been dis- 
pelled. Inquiries and orders hold up uninterruptedly. Prices 
are regarded as satisfactory by the several branches of the 
trade. The one criticism appears to be a disposition by a 
few shippers to grab particularly attractive orders regard- 
less of the ability of the mill to make shipments. This, 
coupled with an occasional tendency to quote fictitious prices 
on stock, constitutes the only menace to trade conditions as 
the conservative element views the situation. Planing mill 
stocks are low and broken, with enough orders on hand to 
prevent an accumulation for at least sixty days. 

















OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFro.k, Va., Jan. 10.—During the first week of the 
New Year the North Carolina pine market was rather 
quiet but there are signs of an approaching activity, 
which may not be exceptionally large for the next month or 
so, but will greatly expand by early spring. The mills have 
plenty of orders on their books and their main energies are 
being concentrated in an effort to ship out this lumber as 
fast as possible, but embargoes in the North and East placed 
on shipments by the railroads have been giving the mills a 
little worry. . . 

Most yards and buyers have not closed up their 1915 
business and have not come on the market for any stock as 
yet, but some are out looking the ground over and finding 
the supply for prompt shipment a very negligible quantity. 
In rough lumber, occasional large sales recently have been 
made, but where these orders covered a period as long as 
three months delivery $1 a thousand feet higher than the pre- 
vailing market was asked and gotten by the mills. Buyers 
are disposed, however, to hold off making any new purchases 
as long as possible, notwithstanding the fact that prices are 
still advancing. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Ba.tTimoreE, Mp., Jan. 11.—Local lumbermen are watch- 
ing with interest the settlement of the controversy regard- 
ing the collection of wharfage charges on lumber and 
other vessels that unload here and then await return cargoes. 
Heretofore the city authorities have been charging half rates, 
but since the agitation started by the lumbermen as to the 
varying rates paid by different dealers the city has charged 
the full rate. Vessel owners decline to pay the full rate 
and are withdrawing their vessels to the stream after un- 
loading, thus avoiding paying the city any charge at all. 

Frank Tiffany, foreign representative of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, with headquarters in Leamington, 
outside of London, is on the way to the United States and 








is expected to arrive at New York this week. He will con- 
fer with J. McD. Price, secretary of the association, in re- 
gard to some of the matters to come up at the annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, which both will attend. 

John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., well known 
hardwood exporters here, is at work to develop another 
branch of the export business—the shipment of Pacific const 
spruce. Mr. Alcock left last week for San Francisco and 
other Coast cities, and while out West will endeavor to 
conclude arrangements for making shipments of spruce for 
export. 

The car shortage has become a grave problem with the 
millmen of West Virginia and was responsible for the visit 
here on Monday of last week of a delegation from the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Central West Virginia, which c:imne 
to confer with Vice President Thompson, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, with a view to obtaining relief. 

Thomas H. Mason, of Abingdon, Va., came here last week 
to see about getting off some of his export shipments, with 
which he has had great trouble for some time an account of 
the virtual embargo decreed by the steamship companies and 
the practical closing of London and Liverpool to shipments, 
Mr. Mason secured while here from the Williamson Vencer 
Works at Highlandtown a considerable number of large wal- 
nut logs for export. 

The new $200,000 mill of the Champion Lumber Company 
at Crestmont, N. C., according to report received here, be- 
gan operation last week and is now being run to its limit, 
the company having large orders for box shooks. 





HYMENEAL 











GRUNER-NIEDRINGHAUS.—Formal announcement of 
the engagement of Miss Clara Niedringhaus, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Niedringhaus, 6174 McPherson 
Avenue, St. Louis, and Maj. Richard E. Gruner, presi- 
dent of the Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., will be made January 22. At the same time 
the announcement of the engagement of her sister, Miss 
Maude Niedringhaus, to John Barrie, will be made, which 
announcements will be followed by a double wedding. 
The romance of Miss Niedringhaus and Major Gruner 
started when they took the leading parts in the national 
guard’s play, “The Littlest Rebel,’ at the Odeon in St. 
Louis last December. He took the part of “Capt. Her- 
bert Carey’? and Miss Niedringhaus as his wife, and now 
the major has offered her the position for life and she 
has accepted. Miss Niedringhaus is an accomplished 
vocalist and a talented amateur actress. She is a pupil 
of Joseph Colari and has had leading roles in many 
amateur performances. Major Gruner is the tallest of 
the ‘52 feet of Gruners,’’ as he and his brothers are 
known. All are more than six feet tall and their added 
oo makes 52 feet, from which they are given the 
itle. 


MORSE-COOMBS.—Local society was much surprised 
and pleased in Bath, Me., January 5 by the news of the 
marriage of Clarence W. Morse, a successful lumberman 
of that section, and Miss Grace L. Coombs, which took 
place that morning at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Coombs. The young couple 
hastily departed after the ceremony by automobile for 
Portland and will spend their honeymoon in Porto Rico. 
Upon their return to Bath they will reside at Washing- 
ton and Linden streets, in a new home prepared for 
them. Mr. Morse is a son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Alden Morse. of Bath. He is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, class of 1894, and for some years has been en- 
gaged in the lumber industry, with headquarters at 
Westport, Me. His bride is a graduate of the Bath high 
school and recently taught domestic science at the Bristol 
School in Washington, D. C. 





HAWLEY-FRAKER.—January 6, the engagement of 
Willard P. Hawley, Jr., son of the president and general 
manager of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., and Miss 
Marjorie T. Fraker, of Oregon City, Ore., was announced. 
The wedding will be celebrated in Portland some time in 
the spring and the young couple will make their home 
in Portland, althouzh Mr. Hawley is employed at Oregon 
City as assistant to his father. Mr. Hawley is a member 
of the Oregon City Commercial Club, the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Portland Automobile Club, the 
Portland Heights Club, the Irvington Tennis Club and 
the Multnomah Athletic Club. Miss Fraker is the young- 
est daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Fraker, of Oregon 
City, going there with her parents from Hobart, Okla., 
three years ago. 





TULLY-MANOGUE.—One of the most prominent wed- 
dings in lumber circles in Memphis, Tenn., in some time 
was solemnized January 5, when C. J. Tully, jr., and 
Miss Eugenia Manogue were quietly married at the home 
of the bride’s parents. Both are members of the younger 
social set. Mr. Tully is a son of C. J. Tully, sr., of the 
Anderson-Tully Company, and is at present in charge of 
the box manufacturing department of that firm. The bride 
is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Manogue, of Pasa- 
dena Place, and is a talented musician. Mr. Tully is a 
member of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis and is 
also identified with several sccial clubs in Memphis. 





TEVIS-GOEPEL.—The wedding of Miss Louise Goepel, 
daughter of Frank Goepel, treasurer of the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., and Mrs. Goepel, to Clarence Howard 
Tevis, took place January 11 at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, 5071 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. Rev. Edmund Duckworth, pastor of the Episcopal 
Church of the Redeemer, officiated. After a bridal break- 
fast Mr. Tevis and his bride departed for the South an 
upon their return will reside at 5795 Kingsbury Place, St. 
Louis. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, 
patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State 
number of patent and name of inventor when ordering: 


1,166,468. Logging car. Basil Magor, New York, N. Yo 
assignor to Magor Car Company, same place. 3 : 

1,166,526. Electrically operated saw. Frank Kazlow, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

1,166,552. Building 
Georgetown, Me. : 

1,166,666. Device for adjusting the feed mechanism of 
shingle machines. Enos Evans, Edmonds, Wash. 

1,166,819. Method of treating wood and other porous 
materials. Ashton P. Derby and James H. Dargie, Gardner, 
Mass., assignors to P. Derby & Co. (Inc.), same place. } 

1,166,960. Machine for inserting binding material 1D 
sash. William H. Wyman, Oshkosh, Wis. 

1,166,929. Combined saw set and clamp. 
Peterson, San Diego, Cal. 


(wooden). George B. Sinclair, 


Walter E. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Newport—Robert H. Askew has sold his 
business to the Newport Lumber Co., of which W. H. 
Snetser is, proprietor. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Brookings Se prone 
& Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the C. & O. Lum- 
ber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Mason City—The Mason Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been succeeded by McHarry & Sutton. 

INDIANA. Veedersburg—The Henry Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Veedersburg Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Mason City—The og or" aad Millwork Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $20,0 

KANSAS. Kiowa—The George rv Walker Manufac- 
turing Co. will discontinue business here March 1. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Columbia Lumber Co. is 
liquidating. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—The Cadillac Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Casket Co. has re- 
organized. 

Grand Rapids—The Widdicomb Furniture Co. is re- 
organizing. 

MINNESOTA. Aitkin—Hodgeden & McDonald have 
been succeeded by a Dower Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Waden 

Buhl-Chisholm-C ache Gilbert-Nashwauk-Wadena — The 
Range Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Dower 
Lumber Co., having headquarters at Wadena. 

Red Wing—The Kroeger-Bach Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Welch—The Kroeger-Bach Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Kroeger Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lauderdale—The J. L. Hart Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the R. F. Darrah Lumber Co., 
having headquarters at Meridian. 

MISSOURI. Columbia—The McAlester Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Bowling Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The Banner Buggy yen has decreased its 
capital stock from $700,000 to $400,0 

St. Louis—The Hafner ee Co. has sold its 

sash and door department to the Carr-Trombley Manu- 
facturing Co. 

MONTANA. Belgrade—The Boorman Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Rogers Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn 

Manhattan—The Manhattan Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Rogers Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEBRASKA. lLyons—The Little Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Givler Lumber Co. 

McGrew—The Carbin Timber Co. has been succeeded 
by L. W. Cox & Co. (Inc.), having headquarters at 
Scottsbluff. 

Northport—The Carbon Timber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Carr & Neff Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Scottsbluff. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester—The Hubbard Sash 
& Blind Factory has been succeeded by Fred J. Holbrook, 
of Bedford. 

NEW YORK. East Branch—J. S. Allen is closing out. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Mill Creek Wagon Co. is out 
of business. 

Columbus—The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. has moved 
its office here to 115 East Rich —- 

Youngstown—The B. C. Tibbits ber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $40, 000" MD $250,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Clinton—The L. B. Grant Lumber Co. 
has removed its headquarters to Drumright. 

OREGON. Brookings—The Brookings Timber & Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the C. & O. Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Topton—John C. Cook has been 
succeeded by Cook & Trexler. 

TENNESSEE. Bolivar—John V. Wright has moved his 
hardwood dimension mill to Gilmore, Ark., and will de- 
velop a tract of oak and hickory timber acquired there. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Harris Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co. 

Denton—James B. Farris has been succeeded by J. B. 
Wilson & Co. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Virginia Lumber Corporation 
is out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Crab Creek Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Superior Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $300,000 

WISCONSIN. Melrcse—E. G. Higgins has sold his in- 
terest in the Melrose Lumber & Mercantile Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Sapperton—The Iowa Lumber 
Co. will lease the plant of the Port Hammond Lumber 
Co. at New Westminster and will operate it for two 
years in the manufacture of spruce and cedar lumber 
and shingles. 








ll 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ocean ene Little Rock—Piggot Handle Co. incor- 
orate 

Pine Bluff—Baughman Cabinet Shop authorized capi- 
tal $5,000; Phil Wollerman, president; Ross Baughman, 
vice president, and M. F. Baughman, secretary. 

COLORADO. Denver—James G. Noll Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $250,000; J. G. Noll, R. E. Armstrong, and 
J. P. Akolt. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—J. W. Rockwell & Sons Co. 

has incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000; John W. Rockwell, Richard C. Rockwell, and 
George A. Hanum. 
. DELAWARE. Dover—Frank W. Whitman Co. (to deal 
in timber and lumber products of all kinds), authorized 
capital $59,000; William Boyd, - Lofland and 
George W. Morgan. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—The Lum- 
bermen’s Bureau (to disseminate information of value to 
tmbermen and to deal in timber and luri ong authorized 
capital $50,000; John R. Walker, V. McBlair, F. H. Larson 
and Hugh McBlair. 

GEORGIA. Savannah-—Globe Machinery & Barrel Fac- 
‘ory, authorized capital $50,000; W. Keller, Gordon 
Saussy, Sam Williams and others. 
A MICHIGAN. peed ony glia Lumber & Coal 
0., authorized capital $25,000. 
an Sault Ste. Marie—Sco Lumber Co., authorized capital 





. MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Duncan Shingle & 

of a has incorporated with an authorized sel 
i ) 

Pa Louis—Carr-Trombley Manufacturing Co. (to manu- 
cture sash and doors), authorized capital $50,000. 





NEW JERSEY. Pleasantville—Clark Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000 

NEW YORK. Brocklyn—Brunswick Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $12,000; I. Feller and M. Poretzky. 

New York City—George Walker, who has been in the 
wholesale hardwood business here for several years, has 
incorporated his business as the Walker Bros. Lumber 
Co., with an authorized capital stock of $25,000: Mr. 
Walker’s brother, Stuart D. Walker, will be associated 
with him. 

Philadelphia—Indian River Table Co., authorized capi- 
tal $30,000 

NORTH DAKOTA. Northwood—Samuel Loe has in- 
corporated his lumber business under the name of the 
Loe Lumber Co. Mr. Loe’s sons, E. A. and O. G. Loe, will 
be actively associated with him, but the company will 
handle the business as previously conducted by Mr. Loe. 

OHIO. Botkins—The Ohio Spoke & Bending Co. has 
incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Georgetown—Ward-Bate Lumber 
Co;, ee capital $10,000; S. M. Ward and J. H. Bate. 

Laurens—The Southern States Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $5,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—E. & N. Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $100,0C0; A. B. Ransom, W. 
W. Hayes, Martin Roberts, Jr., and others. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Cabinet Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; J. H. Allen, president; J. H. Odell, vice presi- 
dent, and Pelham Hurt, secretary. 








NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Hammond Lumber Co. 
has been formed by Virgil, W. A. and Kenneth Ham- 
mond. The company’s offices are in the American Trust 
Building. 

Heflin—Jackson Bros., of Tallapoosa, Ga., will begin 
the operation of a sawmill here. 

CALIFORNIA. Calistcga—The 
Co. has opened a yard. 

FLORIDA. Orlando—J. D. Mills recently began the re- 
tail lumber business. 

IDAHO. American Falls-Burley—-The Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co. has vpened yards with purchasing depart- 
ment at Boise. 

Shelley—The National Park Lumber Co. has opened a 
yard, having purchasing department at St. Anthony. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chicago Dowel Co. (Not Inc.), 
= — Park Court, recently began manufacturing 

owels. 

Chicago—The Coast Lumber Co., 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
recently began wholesaling lumber. 

Dixon—The Dixon Central Manufacturing Co., recently 
began manufacturing boxes. 

KANSAS. Levant—George Beaver recently began the 
retail lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Meridian Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. recently began wholesaling yellow 
pine lumber. ; 

MONTANA. Fife—Charles C. Robey recently began the 
lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Williamsburg Lumber 
Co., 1025 Myrtle Avenue, recently began business. 

orth Tonawanda—Lawrence J. Baltes, formerly at 
Buffalo, has opened an office at 10 Goundry Street, cor- 
ner Webster Street, where he will conduct a strictly 
wholesale business. 

Silver Springs—The Laucas-Tuttle Manufacturing Co. 
recently began manufacturing wooden specialties. 

OKLAHOMA. Enid—B. M. Athey recently began the 
wholesale lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—James Shaw is open- 
ing a yard at Fifty-second and Woodland Avenue. 

Pittsburgh—The Wicklaw Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized. 


TEXAS. Corpus Christi—The Steves Sash & Door Co. 
will establish a branch here: E. M. Steves will be the 
resident manager of the company. 

Ralls—De Bolt Bros. recently began the retail business. 

VIRGINIA. Pound—The Pound Fork Lumber Co. has 
been organized. 

Salem—J. K. Buckley & Son recently began the lumber 
business. 


WASHINGTON. Okanagan— The Columbia Valley 
Lumber Co. recently began the retail business, having 
headquarters at Seattle and purchasing department at 
Wenatchee. 

Prosser—A. D. Patterson is installing a yard and is 
stocking up with about 600,000 feet of lumber. R. J. 
Vennom will be manager. 

Tacoma—Douglas Fir Lumber Co. has been organized 
with T. S. Lewis, president; J. W. Lewis, secretary, and 
J. M. Gregory, treasurer. 

WISCONSIN. Hawkins—The Main Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. . 

Sheboygan—The Winter Manufacturing & Equipment 
Co. has been organized. 





Brace-Fuller Lumber 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Burnsville—The George A. Blessed Lum- 
ber Co. (Ine.), of Tuscaloosa, is installing a mill near 
here on a tract of shortleaf yellow pine. 


ARKANSAS. Camden—Eldridge & Dowdy, of Benton, 
have leased a tract of land from the Racine Manufac- 
turing Co. and are erecting a stave mill. 

Sparkman—B. F. Pride, of the Sparkman Gin & Roller 
Mill, is erecting a building for a shingle mill, which is to 
have a capacity of 15,000 shingles daily. 


MISSISSIPPI. Houlka—The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has erected a 
modern mill. Some time ago the company bought /1,280 
acres of hickory timber and this is to be cut as soon 
as_ possible. 

Baxterville—J. O. Cox, J. K. McInnis and C. O. Eure, 
who have organized the Eure Lumber Co., will erect a 
sawmill with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet of lumber 
and develop timber recently acquired near here. 

Bexley—The Greene County Lumber Co. is rebuilding 
kilns which recently burned. 

Ten Mile—The Ten Mile Lumber Co., whose dry kilns 
were destroyed by fire recently, is rebuilding them. 

Wiggins—The a Lumber Co. is building a saw- 
mill to cost $600,000 

OHIO. Clev eland—Thie Cleveland City Lumber Co. is 
rebuilding its sheds, which were destroyed by fire re- 
cently. The company’s facilities will be in full running 
order within thirty days. 

CREGON. Oregon City—The Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 
will spend $750,000 for extensions to its mills. 

TEXAS. Corpus Christi—The Steves Sash & Door Co. 


















PACIFIC 








who know the advantage 
of buying their stock 
mixed cars appreciate our 
facilities for shipping’ any- 
thing in 





Fir, Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


with their orders for V. G. Flooring, 
Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding. An 
annual capacity of 80,000,000 feet 
insures prompt shipment of all orders. 








Write for Prices Today. 





Pacifie States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office: TACOMA, WASH. 


822 Tacoma Bldg., 
BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Washington SHINGLE S 
Upright Red Cedar 
We manufacture Perfections, Eurekas 
1,000,000 daily Extra Clears, Extra *A* 


Our UPRIGHT RED CEDAR SHINGLES are in great demand. We 
reserve all of our RED CEDAR timber for our production of shingles. 
We own 30,000 acres of heavily timbered Washington lands, At all 
times we can supply practically anything in FIR LUMBER for ship- 
ment in mixed cars with Shingles. We can supply a few more custom- 
ers. We invite you to inquire our prices. 


Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., §ort,Anseles 


Washington. 

















ETM) LI IMI 


WILLAPA HARBOR 


In Southwestern Washington where 


OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR 
AND SPRUCE GROW 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 


G. W. CHENEY, RAYMOND, WASH. 
BU ] vm 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ae CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Sent AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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will erect a building 60 by 120 feet and will erect a spur 

track to accommodate its freight shipments. 
WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Panama Shingle Co. 

will build a shingle mill and dry kiln to cost $6,000. 
Elma—The Craft Shingle Co. will build a shingle mill 


at once. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Mafeking — Mutchenbacher Bros. will 
start next spring to rebuild lumber mill destroyed by fire. 
The new mill will cost $20,000. General sawmill machin- 
ery and equipment will be required. 





CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Princeton—The 
Princeton Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; 
loss $3,000. The mill will be rebuilt at once. 

NEW YORK. Kingston—The lumber yard of the Will- 
iam J. Turck Co. has been visited by fire, causing a loss 
of $35,000, partly covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Cleveland City Lumber Co. re- 
cently suffered a fire loss estimated at $40,000. 

VIRGINIA. Fredericksburg — The Young-Schoonover 
Co.’s planing mill burned January 6; loss $20,000. 

WISCONSIN. Jefferson—A recent fire at the mill of 
the Fernholz Lumber Co. caused a loss of $40,000, which 
is partly covered by insurance. 





planing mill of the 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











pat 
Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


is 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 


























St. Helens Lumber Co. 


| Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
: (28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


is 
if 


IS 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 





San Francisco Agents: 


aad R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building. 
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iar Si 
oo & Forbes, e 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 

















Poles and Siding. 


be a 


a 
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Fir and 


Cedar JP ULIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 





















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 














James G. Miller, of the James G. Miller Lumber 
Company, is confined by sickness to his home at 1416 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Ira Carley, the well known lumber manufacturer of 
Ingalls, Mich., was in Chicago on Wednesday of this 
week, looking after business. 


Albert W. True, of the True & True Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, left for Florida January 7, to be gone 
until the latter part of March. 


C. W. Myers, of Kansas City, Mo., sales agent for 
the Sabine Tram Company, Beaumont, Tex., spent 
several days with the Chicago trade this week. 


R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., was a visitor in 
Chicago this week in connection with business of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Charles Westcott, of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber 
Company, Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, is tak- 
ing a well earned rest for a month or two in Florida. 


F. de Anguera, of the Anguera Lumber & Tie Com- 
pany, of Chicago, was in St. Louis, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, visiting the company’s plant at that place. 


Adair Lockman, sales manager of the Germain Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., passed through Chicago this week 
returning from a holiday visit to Houston, Tex., and 
nearby mill points. 


Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, of Kansas City, Mo., and president of 
the Southern Pine Association, was a business visitor 
in Chicago this week. 

George A. Townsend, sales manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., was in 
Chicago January 8 on business and left for Buffalo, 
N. Y., the same night. 


The city authorities of Detroit, Mich., will open 
bids January 15 for 160,000 yards of wooden paving 
blocks. The city buys its own blocks and does its 
own laying and paving work. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, of Chi- 
cago, purchased about 2,000,000 feet of southern poplar 
lumber last week, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, to be used largely 
in the construction of billiard tables. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway ordered 
1,500 gondola cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company last week. The cars are to have wooden 
sides, ends and floors, with steel underframes. 


EH. A. Gooding, president of the Wisconsin Box Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis., was a Chicago visitor Wednesday 
of this week and reported that his company has been 
enjoying a splendid business the last few months. 


R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago this week to attend a meeting of the advisory 
committee of the trade extension department of that 
association. 


John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, of Houston, Tex., stopped in Chicago January 7, 
on his way from New York City to Houston. Mr. 
Kirby was very optimistic regarding the prospects for 
southern yellow pine. 


W. H. Raikhoff, of the Superior Box Company, Su- 
perior, Wis., was in Chicago several days this week. 
He said business for December had been of rather an 
unusual volume and indications pointed to a continua- 
tion well into January. 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad this week placed 
an order for 1,000 box cars with the Pullman Com- 
pany, of Chicago. The cars are to be of 40-ton ca- 
pacity, with steel underframes, wooden floors, sides, ends 
and single sheathing roofs. 


Division C of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago held its monthly meeting in the association rooms 
Tuesday of this week and elected F. B. McMullen, of 
the MeMullen-Powell Lumber Company, Chicago, chair- 
man of that division for the ensuing year. 


Ray Wiess, Chicago representative of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, paid a flying business visit to St. 
Louis, Tuesday, to confer with Harry T. Kendall, gen- 
eral sales agent of the company, who was in St. Louis, 
attending an export rate hearing. Mr. Wiess returned 
immediately to Chicago, and was at his office Wednes- 
day. 

Through the kindness of Albert S. Gage, of Holland, 
Mich., who is well known to Chicago lumbermen, a 
portrait of Martin Ryerson, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
was presented to the association. It is much appre- 
ciated by all the members, especially the old-timers. 


Thomas W. Blake, of Houston, Tex., sales manager 
of the South Texas Lumber Company, was in Chicago 
this week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit. He was in his usual 
optimistic frame of mind. He said his company was 
enjoying a good run of business and prices all along 
the line are well maintained. 


J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., stopped off in Chicago last 
week, on his way home from Davenport, Iowa, where he 
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was called by the death of his father, who passed away ma 
January 4. Mr. Ballord, senior, contracted a cold while No 
in Chicago at Christmas time, when he visited his daugh ma 
ter, Mrs. Leon M. Allen. Th 
Cecil A. Lyon, of the Lyon-Gray Lumber Company, the 
of Sherman, Tex., arrived in Chicago Monday to attend he 
a gathering of men prominent in the Progressive party Ho 
at which the question of returning to the Republican 
party was discussed. Colonel Lyon left Chicago early Mi 
Wednesday morning. During his recent travels for pai 
political purposes Colonel Lyon has been in almost be 
every State of the Union. Ch 
M. Karpen, of 8S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago, furniture th: 
manufacturers, said this week that he expects the best St 
year the company has ever experienced. He added that \ of 
between 1,500 and 1,800 buyers are now probably in an 
the market and that they are buying and not merely cli 
looking. The furniture business is good, especially in th 
the East, and is continually improving in the West. mi 
The demand for mahogany and American walnut is Te 
especially noticeable. be 
According to the best estimates obtainable, between 
450,000,000 and 500,000,000 feet board measure of lum- in: 
ber was used in Chicago for building homes during m: 
1915. The average price paid for this lumber was ci 
probably about $30 a thousand feet, so that the cost be 
of the lumber used for home building in Chicago dur- 99 
ing 1915 was between $13,500,000 and $15,000,000. si 
The total amount of lumber used in Chicago during Ww: 
1915 is estimated at 1,100,000,000 feet. li 
G. R. Short, field agent of the Southern Pine Asso- 7 
ciation, was in Chicago January 10 to get a sample f 
of the wood block pavement on Taylor Street in the : 
section between Canal Street and Blue Island Avenue, ‘ 
This pavement was laid in 1904 and Mr. Short wishes - 
to exhibit a sample of it in Dayton, Ohio, at the . 
Dayton Industrial Exhibition, to be held in that city ; 
January 14 to January 22, inclusive. Mr. Short now 
has samples from St. Louis, New York and Chicago. C 
Slason Thompson, director of the Railway News a 
Bureau, Chicago, says that from the years 1904 to . 
1914 the tonnage handled by American railroads has i 
increased 65 percent, while during the same period t 
the car capacity of American railroads has increased I 
76.9 percent. Speaking of the congestion in New t 
York City, Mr. Thompson said the greatest difficulty 
encountered by the railroads is that they can not un- : 
load the cars because the docks and warehouses are i 
badly overcrowded. t 
H. S. Sackett and Walter H. Bell, of the National t 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left Chicago Thurs- I 
day night for Dayton, Ohio, where they will install the 1 


exhibit of the association at the Industrial exposition. 

Mr. Sackett will return to Chicago Saturday, leaving 
Sunday for Minneapolis, Minn., where he will attend the . 
convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, which will be held January 18, 19 and 20. Mr. ' 
Bell will remain in Dayton during the week of the expo- . 
sition. 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will attend the convention of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association at Den- 
ver, Colo., which will be held January 18, 19 and 20. He 
will attend the banquet of the Denver Knot Hole Club 
the evening of January 19 and will be present at the 
sessions of the convention January 20. From Denver Mr. 
Kellogg will go to Lincoln, Neb., and will be present 
January 21 at the meeting of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depart: 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, left Chicago Friday for Memphis, Tenn., to at- 
tend a meeting of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the banquet Saturday evening. He will 
then go to Dayton, Ohio, where he will give a talk Mon- 
day during the exposition on ‘‘The Uses of Lumber’’. 
Mr. Sterling will be in Cincinnati January 18 and will 
talk at the meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States on ‘‘ National Trade Ex- 
tension Activities and Results.’’ 


Clarence Boyle, of Clarence Boyle (Ince.), Chicago, 
returned Saturday from Pasadena, Cal., where he at- 
tended the sixty-third wedding anniversary of his 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. L. V. Boyle. ‘L. V. 
Boyle is a veteran lumberman. On his way back 
Clarence Boyle stopped at El Paso, Tex., and says that 
while he was there a Carranza general and a United 
States general dined together and indications were of 
an early cessation of hostilities in that war-torn 
country. Already inquiries for lumber from Mexico 
are beginning to be numerous. 


Announcement is made on good authority that the 
Potter Palmer estate, of Chicago, H. ©. Frick, of 
Pittsburgh, and other interests will build 10,000 feet 
of ‘dock at East Chicago, Ind., between that town 
and Indiana Harbor. The same interests have already 
built three miles of wharves within the last two years. 
The plan is to sell or rent the land thus improved to 
manufacturing concerns. The canal has already been 
dug. It is estimated that eighty-five carloads of 
Douglas fir will be required in this work for sheathing 
and more than 10,000 40-foot piles. The land was 
originally swamp but is being rapidly improved and 
built up. 
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Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe, and E. D. Ten- 
nant, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, both of St. Louis, 
were in Chicago this week on association business. A 
Hoo-Hoo luncheon was given in their honor in the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Friday noon, 
at 12:30 o’clock. Both of the high Hoo-Hoo officials 
made talks upon subjects of interest to their organization. 
Not only Hoo-Hoo but all lumbermen were invited and 
made more than welcome. Mr. Seidel came to Chicago 
Thursday to attend a business meeting in connection with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
he left Milwaukee Friday night to attend to some Hoo- 
Hoo business in that city. 


Kenneth P. Gregg,’of the Northland Pine Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., who was in Chicago January 10, 
said that at a dinner to be given by Minneapolis lum- 
bermen the night of January 20, at the Minneapolis 
Club, architects and engineers will be the guests of 
the local lumbermen and it is hoped to have E. A. 
Sterling, manager of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and C. E. Paul, consulting engineer of the same asso- 
ciation, as speakers, to lead the discussion of topics 
that are of common interest to the architects and 
manufacturers of lumber and will tend to increase the 
recognition of the dependency of architects and lum- 
bermen upon each other. 


The Department of Public Works, Bureau of Engineer- 
ing of the City of Chicago, will open bids for approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 feet of lumber to be delivered to the 
city as may be required during the period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1916. Included among the specifications are 
99,000 feet of common white pine, 18,000 feet of bevel 
siding, 3,500 feet of molding, a quantity of sash, frames, 
windows, window sash and window frames and 1,000 
lineal feet of bed molding, all of common white pine; 
173,000 feet of norway pine, 76,000 feet of white pine, 
140,000 feet of white or burr oak, No. 1 common, 12,500 
feet of No. 1 hemlock, 5,000 feet of whitewood, 14,000 
feet of maple, 197,000 feet of No. 1 common Douglas fir 
and 24,500 feet of Douglas fir and miscellaneous lumber, 
including shingles, lath and posts, and 11,000 feet of red 
oak, clear. 


George D. Griffith, head of George D. Griffith & 
Co., Chicago, returned Tuesday morning of this week 
from a three weeks’ trip to Florida. Mr. Griffith was 
accompanied by Mrs. Griffith and their daughter Nina, 
and they reported having had a most enjoyable time. 
Most of their time was spent on a yacht, cruising around 
the islands in the Gulf of Mexico, down the Manatee 
River to Tampa Bay. Mr. Griffith said with the excep- 
tion of a few squalls the waters were smooth and the 
weather had been most delightful. When asked regard- 
ing the lumber situation in that region of the country 
Mr. Griffith said he had been only on pleasure bent, but 
the reports that had reached him were to the effect that 
the mills in that section were enjoying a much better 
business than for some time and everything was shaping 
up nicely for a good trade this year. 


Addison Stillwell, president and treasurer of the 
Stillwell Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chi- 
cago, left last Friday evening for a trip to the mills of 
the Stillwell Crosby Lumber Company at Canton, Miss., 
an affiliated company, of which Mr. Stillwell is a di- 
rector. Mr. Stillwell is very much encouraged with 
the new year’s opening up of business. He said: ‘‘I 
occasionally learn of some who start up their mills to 
run a second shift and I am always sorry because I 
believe if there was ever a time when conservative 
operation of mills was desirable for the best interests 
of the industry, it is now.’’? J. F. Devereux, of the 
Browning Company, Cleveland, Ohio, accompanied Mr. 
Stillwell on this trip of investigation to get better 
acquainted with the possibilities of Browning ma- 
chinery for the handling of lumber. 


Seth E. Barwick, sales agent for the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., in speaking of 
trade conditions recently, said that he has been with 
the company for twelve years but that this year is the 
first in which he has ever known southern yellow pine 
prices to be advancing at this time of year. Dur- 
ing this time of year formerly, he says, prices always 
sagged. Mr. Barwick was very optimistic of the fu- 
ture and said that reports received from about forty 
salesmen in all parts of the United States indicated 
that the outlook for a strong demand and no break in 
prices was never better than at present, because re- 
tail stocks are low, mill stocks are low, little buying 
has been done for spring requirements, while a year 
ago at this time nearly all the buying for spring needs 
had been completed; every other commodity is ad- 
vancing in value, railroads show increased earnings 
and demand more lumber for maintenance of way and 
hew rolling stock; there is a probable big demand 
from Mexico during 1916, South America is entering 
upon a new era of prosperity, and the Panama Canal 
will probably be closed for some months, which will 
prevent competing woods from the Northwest arriv- 
ing at north Atlantic coast points. 





DISCUSS STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR PILING. 


Representatives of the Lake Superior Piling Com- 
pany, Chieago; the A. B. Smith Lumber Company, 
Paducah, Ky.; the Wheeler-Arnold Company, Witten- 
berg, Wis.; the Southern Cypress Pole & Piling Com- 
pany, Kennett, Mo.; the Roy S. Hanford Company, 
Clay Root, Mo.; L. D. Leach & Co., Chicago, and the 
Hale-Mylrea Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., held a 
meeting in the LaSalle Hotel, Thursday, at which they 








discussed the matter of standard specifications for 
piling. At present there are no standard specifica- 
tions for piling, except a set of specifications for rail- 
road piling, which is not often used. The representa- 
tives of these firms feel that there should be specifica- 
tions for piling as well as for other lumber products. 
As it will probably be necessary to consult a large num- 
ber of prominent engineers and contractors, and also 
to interest a larger number of piling companies in this 
proposition before taking any definite action, the meet- 
ing, which was a closed session, was devoted largely 
to a discussion of the facts and conditions as they now 
exist and the possibilities of various features in any 
set of specifications which might be proposed. 





A NEW PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 10.—On January 1 the lum- 
bermen here received birth notices of a new wholesale 
concern, which stated that on that date the A. J. Levy 
Company had been born, and giving full information as 
to how and where the lusty infant could be found. 

The A. J. Levy Lumber Company is owned solely by 
A. J. Levy, well known to the local trade from his twenty 
years connection with William M. McCormick and his 
six years with the Forest Lumber Company. He has se- 
lected and fitted out a splendid suite of offices at 302 
Finance Building, and will sell hardwoods, white pine, 
hemlock and spruce. 

Mr. Levy got into the lumber business not by design 
but because he needed a job and after a few days at it 
was fascinated by the idea that any man could tell the 





A. J. LEVY, PHILADELPHIA, PA.; 
Proprietor of the A. J. Levy Lumber Company. 


different kinds of lumber at a distance and made up his 
mind that he was going to learn it. That he has, and 
thoroughly, his many friends and customers can testify. 
Within the first few days after his announcement went 
out he received over one hundred letters of good wishes, 
and as he has the pep and the goods it is very likely that 
his venture will be a success from the start. 





NATIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEET. 


The board of governors of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association held a meeting Thursday in the 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Both morning and afternoon 
sessions were devoted to the discussion of routine mat- 
ters and no action of immediate importance was an- 
nounced. 





BECOMES ASSOCIATED WITH NEW CONCERN. 


Kansas Crtry; Mo., Jan. 11—The Duncan Shingle & 
Lumber Company has added a southern pine and cypress 
department to its business and J. L. Burd, formerly 
manager of the Arkansas Valley Lumber Company and 
Kansas City representative of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company of Wichita, now is associated with the Duncan 
concern as treasurer and manager of the new department. 
Mr. Burd is a popular young lumberman and is recog- 
nized not only as capable and aggressive in a business 
way, but also as having an unusual faculty for making 
and holding friendships. 

Mr. Burd is a Kansan. He was reared in Wichita, 
Kan., where he attended Fairmount. Later he was 
graduated from the University of Michigan. His entry 
into the lumber business was at Tonkawa, Okla., with the 
Cragin lineyards. In 1905 he became secretary of the 
Cragin Company and removed to Wichita, where, in 1907, 
he entered the employ of H. W. Darling, of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company. In that position he learned the 
cypress business thoroughly. In 1909 Mr. Burd came to 
Kansas City and established the office of the Arkansas 
Valley Lumber Company and also acted as representative 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company of Wichita. He 
has been associated with those two companies ever since 
and has built up a prosperous business and an enviable 
reputation. H. U. Darling, a son of the president of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company, will succeed Mr. Burd 
in the Darling interests here. 

With his experience in both southern pine and cypress 
and also with his wide acquaintance in the Kansas City 
territory Mr. Burd is peculiarly well fitted for the new 
department of the Duncan company. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 
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American Trading ume 


244 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Redwood 


For Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Shingles, address: 
American Trading Co., 1423 National Realty Building, 


L Tacoma, Washington. J) 


Calif. White | a | N on 


and Sugar 
From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., iviin 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 



































REDWOOD 






ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 
Hobst ag = Albion, California. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
eovering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, om 
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At Last! 


A Book That Promises 
To Settle for All Time 


Mysterious Scientific 
Phenomena 


“The Ages of Ice and Creation” 


By GEORGE PRENTISS 


Here’s a book that solves fifteen of the most per- 
plexing questions in the scientific world today. It 
proves that they were all produced by the perfectly 
natural operation of Natural Laws. _ It will be both 
interesting and educational to you, ‘and we want you 
to refute Mr. Prentiss’ conclusions if you can, 


Sent on 10 Days’ Trial 


Send us $2.50 by express or post office money order, draft or 
personal check and we’ll send the book postage prepaid: Keep it 10 
days and if you don’t find it well worth the price, just send back 
the book and we’ll gladly refund the purchase price. 


Send us your order today. 


The Common Good Company 
328 West 69th Street, CHICAGO 

















The Latest 
WY Koyeltsyee 
Silage 

NY deters 


Tells you 

all there is to 

know about present- 

day silage feeding—how 

to build silos. Gives reliable 

and unbiased facts (we do not sell 

silos) on every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos—-pit, brick, 

tile, cement, concrete silos—all modifications. 

Also covers every crop used for silage—41 of 

them. Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 

—better than former copies used as text books in 

colleges. Copyrighted November, 1914. Ten page 

index. Wesend it for 10c coin or stamps. Send 
for this new copy today. 


Silver’s “Ohio” 
Silo Fillers 


_ Write for catalog and booklet ‘‘Silo 
\ 


Filler Logic’? which we send 

\ free. Enclose 10c and we send 

Sy ‘‘ Modern Silage Methods’’ 
with them. 


he Silver Mfg. Co. 
392 Broadway, Salem, O. 
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Selatd eee & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “* CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 


The business outlook is considered good. Trade, it is 
true, is holding back on account of the inventory period, 
and not much business is expected for the next week or 
so. ‘The convention season 1s approaching and retailers 
will not stock up heavily until atter that time. Locally 
the lull caused by the holiday season is passing and yard 
men are receiving good sized orders for building material 
and factory stock. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
January 8 aggregated 64,651, u00 feet, “against 38,046,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total ‘receipts 
trom January 1 to January 8, 1916, amounted to 64,601,- 
QUO feet, an increase of 26,605,000 feet compared with 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended January 8 were 23,994,000 feet, an increase 
ot 4,424,000 feet compared with the corresponding week 
in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to January 
8, 1916, were 23,994,000 feet, 4,424,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period of 
1915. Sningle receipts tor the week show an increase 
of 11,144,000 as compared with the corresponding week 
in 1915, while total receipts from January 1 to January 
8, 1916, were more by 11,144,000 than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Shipments of shingles for 
the week increased 4,795,000 as compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 to 
January 8, 1916, were 4,795,000 more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 8. 

















Lumber, Shingles. 
BEG. ossnscnee Se sneasee eas - 64,651,000 19,453,000 
ROE. 9555045 40604593045 5000" 38,046,000 $8,289,000 
IMGPORES . cknessaessosee 6 26,605,000 11,144,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 8. 
Lumber, Shingles. 
DID w6asee noun rous sober esos 64,651,000 19,453,000 
SUED tanaka uae eu nea eh cap - 38,046,000 8,289,000 
EROCPERGR: 265 ans ss se eanes 26,605,000 11,144,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 8. 
umber. Shingles. 
SOUS: Kocksecccuebabsea eae es 23,994,000 10,772,000 
END: deskeGaee casa sneeees oe 19,570,000 5,977,000 
EMRRREDE. 5s Ska kn raneeess 4,424,000 4,795,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 8. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SIG) vocancken shee ees oon ae 23,994,000 10,772,000 
BORD ccccnscccoseceesccneees 19, 570, 000 5,977,000 
| ey Ses ees 4,424,000 4,795,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended January 12 were: 





CLass— No. Value. 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 40 $ 121,200 
5,000 and under DODD. 60 ces cacs 31 199,500 
10,000 and under ON eo 29 442,800 
25,000 and under DOAIOD \,.0'0 a0 000 Se 11 347,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 3 175,000 
National Carbon Co., 4- story building. 1 100, 000 
RUMMIE cc oees shes ss sass hose ees ee 115) $ 1,385,500 
Average valuation for week..........+. Se 2,048 
Totals previous week.........se.cceees 108 1,308,700 
Average valuation previous week....... nee 12,118 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 87 986,100 
Totals January 1 to January 12,1916... 223 2,694,200 
Totals corresponding period NOI5.. <>. 157 2,664,150 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 175 2,458,500 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 245 2,270,575 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 116 1,041,700 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 213 i 8,0 0 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 151 4; 75 


Totals corresponding period 


1 

1 
Totals corresponding period rae Foe a aisestene 284 
Totals corresponding period 1 


27778,050 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade is slackening off to some extent, but 
the situation is considered satisfactory. Stocks at the 
mills are being gradually reduced and some items in 
assortments are said to be broken. Low grade lumber is 
active. 


Minneapolis. Minn.—Manufacturers’ stocks on hand 
January 1 are generally reported as lighter than a year 
ago, and the outlook for spring business is first class. 
Considerable Wisconsin and northern Minnesota lumber 
has been sold for all-rail shipment east, which has a 
stimulating effect on the market. Quotations hold up 
close to the price lists, and those out now show some 
advances. Shipments for the last three months of 1915 
ran far ahead of the corresponding months of the year 
previous, and with competing woods all held at firm 
prices, northern pine is considered to be decidedly on 
the up grade. 


New York.—Wholesalers report orders satisfactory with 
a good run of prices. Retail stocks are increasing but 
are not near normal. Demand is largely for low grades, 
but high priced stock 1s ordered more freely. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine market is getting into 
a very healthy condition, though somewhat quiet just 
at present, as many buyers are still figuring on their 
inventories. Common and low grade lumber are in fair 
inquiry and there is more doing in upper grades than 
some weeks ago. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a more active 
demand for stock than they have experienced in recent 
years at this season. While manufacturers have been 
taking the greater part of stock ordered during the last 
few weeks, retailers are coming in for attention, placing 
orders for prompt delivery. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand fer spruce frames holds up well 
for the season. Several large retail yards are in the 
market with fairly sizeable inquiries, and wholesalers say 
they have no cause to complain of the volume of ord¢ Arg 
they are securing for dimension stuff. The embargo de- 
clared by the New England railroads is preventing rai] 
deliveries, but has the effect of still further strengthen ling 
prices. The base quotation of frames is very firm at $26, 
Several manufacturers ask $27 and are said to have 
secured business through commission houses recently. 
Inquiry for random stuff is active for January. For 
straight carload lots of random current quotations are 
firm at the following range, with the tendency stro: sly 
toward the higher figures: 2x3, $21; 2x4, $22; 2x5. 2x¢6 
and 2x7, $21 to $21.50; 2x8, $24.50 to $25; 2x10, $26 to $27; 
2x12, $27 to $27.50. W hile demand for boards is not active, 
it is fair enough and profitable prices are being secured. 
For nice covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and 
up long, some sellers demand $22, but it is still possible 
to get fairly satisfactory boards for $1 or $2 less. For 
matched boards, 10-, 13-, 14-, 16-feet, the quotation 
ranges from $25 for the finest down to $23 for ordi- 
nary ones. 





New York.—-Prices are strong and there is no let-up in 
the demand. Wholesalers find mills holding out for top 
notch prices and some sizes are scarce. The building 
outlook indicates a firm market for several weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is characterized as 
strong and indications point to higher prices with the 
continuation of the drain on the Canadian output for 
war materials. The heavy demand for the Canadian 
product has been followed by an increasing drain on the 
supplies in the hands of American producers and dealers 
and a corresponding strengthening of prices has resulted, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good spruce is active and firmer than 
usual. There is also a brisk trade in low grade stocks. 
Eastern markets draw heavily from the mills that also 
ship into Pittsburgh and help keep the situation at a 
high point of volume in sales and shipments. Some ex- 
port trade is appearing occasionally, mostly for South 
American points. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Operators are paying more attention to the 
input than they are to selling their output, although it 
is reported that buyers are expected to get into the 
market for posts soon after the retail conventions. Pole 
stocks are broken, especially in the longer lengths. The 
outlook is considered satisfactory. 





Minneapolis, Minn.~—Wholesalers enjoy an unusually 
stfong call for posts and poles, particularly the latter, at 
a time of year when white cedar trade is usually stag- 
nant. Advances are in prospect, dealers say. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Demand continues moderately active. Busi- 
ness is still restricted somewhat, but not for several 
years have conditions been so promising as at present. 
All underlying conditions governing the hardwood indus- 
try are vastly improved over last year. Stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands are low and broken. Wholesalers and 
dealers, therefore, expect business to pick up materially 
after January 20, believing by that time inventories 
will have been taken and consuming manufacturers will 
get down to buying in earnest. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Birch and maple, especially in thick 
stock, seem to be growing scarce and the price tends stead- 
ily upward. Demand is picking up again since the holidays, 
consumers having finished their inventories. As _ fac- 
tories generally are running full time, they have new 
wants to be placed and wholesalers find some figuring 
to do daily. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for all items on the hardwood 
list is reasonably good. Prices are firm. It is believed 
that the mills will be pretty well cleaned up on most 
stocks before the new cut will be ready for shipment. 
Oaks are in good demand and the supply is somewhat 
limited, hence strong prices prevail. There is also a 
good demand for the lower grades of gum, the box fac- 
tories taking more of this item than they have for some 
time, which has helped increase prices. Inquiries from 
the factories are improving and orders from this source 
are numerous. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Oak flooring kas scored further gains 
in price within the last ten days and most mills now 
ask $1 more. In the last thirty days flooring prices have 
increased $3 to $4 a thousand and the strengthening 
process seems still to be going on. Gum also is very 
strong and further advances are expected in it. Inquiries 
are coming in considerably more freely and it is apparent 
that some factory buyers who have been very slow about 
getting in their orders are beginning to wonder where 
their stock is to come from as supplies of many special 
items at the mills are very low. Factory inquiry starts 
out much better than it did a year ago. The mills are 
anxious to move some old stock that has failed to find 
buyers, but comparatively few specials are being offered. 


Memphis, Tern.—Demand from domestic sources is good 
and deliveries are full for the time of year. Shipments 
are perhaps larger than production and because of this 
fact and the broken condition of stocks, particularly in 
dry lumber, the tendency of prices is somewhat higher. 
The most serious handicaps lie in the searcity of lo#s- 
in the unfavorable weather, in the high water in the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, which are restricting log- 
ging, and in the forced curtailment of manufacturing 
operations. Most mills are short on timber for immediate 
use and prospects are not considered good for an adequate 
supply in the near future. Practically everything in the 
hardwood list is wanted with an excellent call for oak, 
high grade ash, low grade cottonwood and all grades of 
gum. High grade cottonwood is rather slow and ash is 
not moving freely in the lower grades. Hickory is in 
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good request, especially in dimension stock, and wainut 
is being shipped about as rapidly as it can be produced. 
Export conditions are steadily growing worse. 


Louisville, Ky.—More business is being offered than for 
many years at this season. Conditions are such that 
shrewd buyers are covering their requirements for as 
long a period in advance as possible. Hardwood lumber 
is excellent property, and as this is realized by every- 
body concerned lumbermen are not anxious to book 
orders at current prices but are inclined to hold off in 
order to have a chance at some of the advances that are 
counted on to develop right along. In fact, prices are 
already much higher than they have been, and increases 
of 50 cents to $1 a thousand are being posted on some 
items almost every day. The big advance on pine, which 
has amounted to about $5 a thousand, has encouraged 
similar increases in low grade hardwoods, and the general 
tendency is to boost prices on nearly everything, as prac- 
tically all items are in demand. 


New Orleans, La.—A fair inquiry is reported, with 
prices reasonably steady and actual bookings for the 
week a little below the December average, this being 
explained by seasonal reasons. The interior market, in 
the general view, is in good shape and in line for im- 
provement. Export transactions are held down by the 
usual troubles of transport, though there is still some 
inquiry. 


New York.—Inquiries from yards and the manufactur- 
ing trade are steadily improving and prices are high all 
through the list. Salesmen returning from Pennsylvania 
and central New York State sections find their factory 
customers busy and willing to pay the advanced prices. 
Inquiry from millwork manufacturers is of a better class 
but there is plenty of room for improvement. All classes 
of hardwoods are sharing in the advance. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a considerable scarcity of dry 
stocks in a number of woods and prices are maintained 
at a strong level. Demand for some kinds of stocks is 
strong and wholesalers have no trouble in getting a fair 
price for the kinds of lumber wanted. Thick oak, maple 
and ash are now among the leading woods and birch is 
also wanted, though the supply is smaller than for some 
time. Maple is up to a high point and maple flooring is 
getting scarce in this section. 


Boston, Mass.—The hardwood market looks decidedly 
stronger than it did. Demand is good and sellers find it 
not difficult to obtain the higher prices being quoted by 
the producers. Nearly all classes of consumers are buy- 
ing more freely. For the woods used in the manufacture 
of rifles inquiry is active. For inch red birch, firsts and 
seconds grade up to $55 is quoted, and $45 to $47 for the 
sap birch of the same grade. Inch maple, firsts and 
seconds, is offered at $41 to $43. Plain oak is getting 
decidedly . firmer as demand improves, inch firsts and 
seconds now bringing $61 to $64. Current quotations on 
other hardwoods, firsts and seconds, inch, are: basswood, 
$43 to $45; quartered oak, $88 to $90. 





Baltimore, Md.—Practically all hardwoods have made 
headway. Stocks are being called for in fairly large 
quantities and the mills are able to dispose of their out- 
put at attractive prices. The entire hardwood list seems 
to be favorably affected by the revival in progress, chest- 
nut and gum especially being in demand, apart from oak, 
of course, which is always being sought. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Every one in the trade is optimistic 
and all reports are that the outlook is much better than 
at this time a year ago. Inquiries are numerous and 
bookings for the spring trade are sufficient to stand as 
a guaranty that quotations, as well as sale prices, can 
be maintained. In some quarters walnut demand is said 
to have weakened slightly, but this is believed to be due 
to some slackening of the buying of the furniture interests 
pending a fuller development of the spring trade. Pre- 
vious quotations of 4/4 FAS walnut at $140-$150 in this 
market, and which have been questioned, are on further 
investigation well established, although shaded somewhat 
since the first of the year. These figures represented the 
peak of the market and were for walnut well figured 
and in widths from 6 inches up and lengths 8 feet up to 
12 feet. Sales of this same grading and dimensions of 
walnut are reported to have been made late in November 
at $165. Latest quotations on this material from the 
same sources are $125-$130. Others are quoting 4/4 FAS 
at $110, $115 and $120; and 4/4 No. 1 common at from 
$45 to $50 and No. 2 common at $27-$30. Quotations 
for log run stock range from $40 to $50. Reports as to 
stocks vary, scarcity being claimed in some quarters and 
an excess over the demand in others, which may have 
some bearing on the spread of the quotations. Receipts 
from the mills of all hardwoods have been heavy, the 
December movement exceeding that of any one other 
month of the last year, and indications being that 
January will show it well maintained. Distributers are 
preparing for a strong demand from consumers. Oaks, 
chestnut and cherry are reported much in demand by 
manufacturers of interior finish, while the gums and 
other woods are in good request. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Dealers are buying well as_ their 
stocks are not large and there is a tendency to cover in 
the face of advancing quotations. Considerable buying 
is also being done by factories, especially those making 
furniture and vehicles. Box factories are also in the 
market. Prices are advancing all along the line. This is 
especially true of oak and chestnut. Quartered oak is 
firm and prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and 
seconds, $80; No. 1 common, $47. Plain oak is also firm 
and inclined to advance. Chestnut is firm, especially in 
No. 1 common and sound wormy. Ash is strong and 
asswood is in good demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all hardwoods show better. The 
better grades of oak are in excellent demand and will 
likely be higher in price. Chestnut and poplar are also 
moving in good shape. Maple is getting more brisk and 
flooring is more steady and uniform in value. Low grade 
hardwoods move in large volume and shipments on con- 
tracts are made to the full limit of such agreements. 


Ashland, Ky.—Improvement in demand for oak con- 
tinues but the request for low grades is not up to normal. 
Switch ties are moving well and plenty of business for 
construction timbers is going the rounds. Prices are 
stiffening up all through the list. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Hemlock is holding its own without much 
difficulty and prices are well maintained. Orders are 
more plentiful than for many months. Dry stocks at the 
mills are becoming scarcer. The recent open weather 
allowed building to continue in the outlying districts 
and this has undoubtedly had an effect for the better 
on the hemlock market. 


New York.—Demand is strong and no difficulty is expe- 
rienced in getting full list prices. Wholesalers are still 
behind in their deliveries and with mills holding out 
for top notch prices there is every indication of higher 
prices within a short time. Boards especially are very 
scarce. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is quiet and building work 
has not started up to any large extent. But the out- 
look is favorable and retailers are expected to lay in 
good stocks during this month. There is no surplus of 
stock at the mills and they report the demand as much 
better than a year ago. Prices hold firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a seasonable 
trade and believe the approach of spring will bring with 
it a larger volume of business than has been experienced 
in recent years, basing such belief upon reports and 
inquiries from various sections supplied by the whole- 
Sale yards. Prices are being maintained at the list last 
adopted and no decrease is expected. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on hemlock are getting 
stronger from week to week. While stocks in first hands 
are somewhat heavier than sellers would like to see, 
demand is satisfactory and with the strength of the 
southern pine market to aid them manutacturers are 
having encouraging success in getting their business back 
on to a reasonably profitable basis. Several manufac- 
turers quote $23 for really good eastern boards, 10-, 12-, 
14-, l6-leet, clipped, and the indications are that this 
will be the recognized price by the end of the month if 
not before. In the meantime, it is still possible under 
favorable conditions for a retail dealer to secure satis- 
factory boards in some quarters for abcut $1 less. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiry has improved for hemlock, 
Particularly timbers, planks and joists, from contractors 
having heavy construction operations in prospect and 
the laying ot suburban house trames early in the spring. 
So far as known, no advance of quotations has been 
made since the first of the year, and it 1s expected tnat 
prices will be maintained tor the winter. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock is strong and 
an advance of approximately $2 a thousand was made 
last week. Dry stocks are not large. Shipments are de- 
layed because of the car shortage. Prices are advancing 
in sympathy with southern yellow pine. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock continues firm and active to 
a degree that makes concessions impossible on the quota- 
tions. Stocks are not large and mills are not carrying 
more than they must. Demand is general and broader 
than for some time. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—This wood is fairly active. Inquiries con- 
tinue good, considering the season. It is too early, how- 
ever, tor any significant development to have taken 
place, as consumers generally have been busy taking in- 
ventory, but once the decks have been cleared wnole- 
Salers are of the opinion that there will be a heavy buy- 
ing movement. 





Boston, Mass.—Poplar is receiving its full share of at- 
tention and wholesalers ask and are successful in ob- 
taining fully $1 more than they did a few weeks ago. 
Demand is distributed fairly even among the various 
grades with the common and select grades getting, per- 
haps, a little the best of it. For the firsts and seconds 
grade, inch, $59 is about the rock bottom figure any seller 
will consider. For the best yellow poplar of this grade 
and thickness $61 is being obtained. 


Baltimore, Md.—Reports about the state of the poplar 
trade of late are decidedly favorable. Some milimen 
who had lots of poplar on hand for months without pros- 
pect of being able to dispose. of such holdings, now say 
they have succeeded in placing these stocks and that 
they might be able to get rid of more, if available.’ As 
for other classifications, they commanded a moderately 
good market all along, so that with the weak spots elim- 
inated the entire trade may be regarded as in good shape. 
Poplar has been stiffened along with other kinds of 
lumber and stocks are going abroad to some extent. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiry from planing mills was better 
and demand for deliveries was rather urgent. Buying 
of select and common bevel siding continues on a 
Satisfactory scale, and more and more at quoted prices, 
giving assurance of a somewhat higher market in the 
near future. In consequence, mill representatives report 
greater activities at their plants and an increasing move- 
ment of stocks marketward. This applies especially to 
the conditions at the West Virginia mills, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar stocks is fairly 
good. Retailers’ stocks are light and they are accumu- 
lating to a certain extent. Considerable buying is re- 
ported from factories, especially those making auto- 
mobiles. Prices are advancing and all grades are moving 
uniformly. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand foy poplar is heavy and runs 
particularily to the high grades. There is a noticeable 
increase in the inquiry for extra wide widths. Recent 
tides brought only a small amount of popiar to the river 
mills. Prices are firm. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Fir inquiries are more plentiful, prices are 
firmer and 1916 is opening up with a very good. outlook. 
The scarcity of logs is quite pronounced and mills are 
maintaining their prices and showing no disposition to 
push sales. This is the season of repairs and on that 
account many manufacturers are not looking for buyers. 
Locally the yard trade is seasonable. Some railroad 
inquiries are reported. 





Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


uick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Loo Loaders and Logeing 
Locomotives For Sale 


2—No. 10 Barnhardt Loaders. 

1—32-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x10 Cylinders. 

1—40-Ton Shay Locomotive, 10x12 Cylinders. 

2—Prairie Type 40-Ton Baldwin Locomotives. 
All locomotives standard gauge. 

1—American Hoist & Derrick Co.’s Hoisting 
Engine 2—12xi2 Cylinders, 3 Drums, 2 
Friction Heads with 1000 feet 11/’’ cable 
and carriage for overhead hoist. 


TREMONT LUMBER CO., Winnficld, La. 











Prosperity Smiles tie 
SF Lumber Dealer» 
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who is wide awake 
to present-day meth- 
ods of gaining the 
farmer’s confidence 
and business. You 
cannot gain his con- 
fidence and lumber 
business more easily 
than by installing a 


Monarch “:' Feed Mill 


Nothing like one of these for getting closer to him. 
He’ ll bring you his oats, rye and corn to be ground 
and while grinding you can talk lumber. Occasionally 
you can sell a mill outright as our agent. Let us tell 
you more about this wonderful little money-maker. 









| Sprout, Waldron & Co., stuxev. Pa 
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Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 


s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM «.?.F. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


Gi Ge eG, 94 Wall Street, 

















NEW YORK 
Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notesand records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. 
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Bad Roads Will Not 
Delay Your Deliveries 


During the winter months retail lumber- 
men encounter many unexpected difficul- 
ties in the delivery of lumber. Many 
future orders are lost because of these de- 
lays. You can’t afford to trust to luck 
any longer 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


It makes no difference how bad the roads 
are you'll find this steel wire tow line, made 
of Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire Rope, 
will get you through quickly. It never 
fails you because of its wonderful strength 
and flexibility. Strong drop forged hooks 
and heavy manila or wire rope slings, as 
desired, are furnished for instant attaching. 
The tow line is about 18 feet long and % 
inch in diameter; coils up flat and takes up 
practically noroom. It’s just the tow line 
you need. 


Write today for Folder and Prices. 


Broderick & Bascom. 
Rope Co. 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


International Exposition 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 














Portland, Ore.—Market conditions are steadily improv- 
ing, prices stiffening and the outlook for the year is now 
very encouraging. Nearly every day brings news of 
some large orders placed and there is some hope of the 
Pacific coast mills getting in on the European business. 
It is certain that the opening of the Panama Canal to 
traffic will be followed by an immediate improvement 
in the lumber business here. The railroads are placing 
some orders and as business in a general way is improv- 
ing rapidly, it is expected that there will also be a fairly 
good local demand this year. Demand for spruce con- 
tinues active. Fir logs will be scarce before the tamps 
again begin operations. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber continues to stiffen and 
there are a large number of inquiries out and rumors 
of many big ones. The mills are well supplied with 
orders and are booking carefully. Cutting orders have 
shown an increase. Between the holiday shutdowns 
and storms both the log and lumber output has been 
materially curtailed the last three weeks. Clears are 
firm. Dimension continues scarce; 6-inch strips are 
searce and stiff. Car material inquiries are numerous. 
Timbers are around $9.50 and $10. Red cedar siding has 
lately moved up, with the scarcity of cedar logs. Fir 
logs also continue scarce and the tendency is toward 
higher prices. Indications are that early February will 
see all of the idle mills in operation. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The main activity in the fir market 
appears to be the large railway inquiries which are going 
the rounds. Car material and bridge lumber both are 
wanted in large quantities in the middle West and West 
and fir mills are being called upon to furnish the supply. 
Inquiries for between 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet are in 
the hands of dealers. There also are reports of heavy 
inquiries from the European belligerents. Demand for 
yard stock is light, but the heavy inquiries keep prices 
very firm and fir men look for a prosperous season. The 
scarcity of red cedar logs has a bullish effect on red 
cedar siding prices. A is being quoted at $19.50, mill 
basis, and clear at $20.50, mill basis. Buyers find it 
hard to place siding orders at the mills. Demand locally 
is light. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Stocks of fir are small and prices hold 
firm. There has not been as much advance in fir as in 
some grades of spruce, however, and good clear stock 
of the latter wood is in constant demand at a strong 
advance. Wholesalers have had no trouble to dispose 
of what stocks they had during the last few months. 
Red cedar siding is also advanced in price. 


Boston, Mass.—Very little lumber from the Pacific 
coast is coming around to Boston by way of the Straits 
of Magellan route, and the high cost of bringing the 
lumber here across the country by rail reduces the of- 
ferings from that source to a negligible quantity. Whole- 
salers say they are in receipt of encouraging inquiries 
which would surely result in a profitable business if they 
were assured of being able to make deliveries. A little is 
being done in the way of orders for delivery next spring, 
when it is hoped that the canal again will be open to the 
world’s commerce. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market has been char- 
acterized lately by a more even tone in prices than has 
manifested itself for several months. The point is be- 
lieved to have been reached where higher prices might 
react to the detriment of the producers as well as the 
dealers. A healthy demand is reported and considerable 
ordering is being done for deliveries to reach the con- 
signees in time for early spring consumption. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand is considered fair for all kinds of 
factory lumber. California sugar pine and white pine 
are firm, with the movement steady. Idaho.white pine is 
also receiving its share of attention. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There has been an advance of about 
$1.50 on California white pine finish the last week and 
No. 2 common boards also have gone up $1. Aside 
from that there has been no change in values. Locally 
the demand is light, but factories are out with many 
inquiries. Demand for box shooks is fair. 


Boston, Mass.—Factory and retail buyers found after 
completing their annual accounts of stock that replenish- 
ment of certain grades and thicknesses was necessary, 
and they hastened to get their orders in before there 
should be any marking up of prices. The embargo on 
rail shipments of lumber is a thing to be reckoned 
with and buyers complain that lumber ordered before 
the embargo was declared is much overdue and whole- 
sale dealers find it necessary to send out many tracers. 
Quotations this week on well manufactured, carefully 
graded western white pine are: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 
16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$89.50 to $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 
8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for the California pines is 
beginning to become very healthy, though business has 
not started up very much since the first of the year. 
Prices hold firm and stocks are not heavy, so that further 
improvement is expected soon. Embargoes placed upon 
lumber going East hold up many shipments and a great 
delay in delivery is thus being caused. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—This wood is gradually making friends and 
the yards are carrying more of it nowadays in this ter- 
ritory. Prices are steady and demand is considered 
seasonal. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market continues to 
improve on the common grades and there is no fear of 
overproduction of clears. Domestic cargo shipments are 
fair and the interior situation has improved. Prices are 
well maintained at the advances in prices. Eastern busi- 
ness is encouraging, according to the rail shippers. The 
new eastern price list is giving satisfaction. List No. 5, 
the new wholesale price list, which has just gone inte 


effect, is expected to stimulate business in the Pacifie 
coast States on both steamer and rail’ shipments. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood market is a little live- 
lier than it was. Demand from the East continues good 
and there is a fair volume of business from this terri- 
tory. Offshore demand is strong and the mills all report 
moderate stocks and no eagerness for business. Prices 
are firm and the tendency is upward. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week were less than for 
some time, the decrease being principally in rough lumber 
while dressed showed a slight increase. No. 1, 4/4 edge, 
sold at $25.50 to $26.25; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.25; No. 3, 
$19.75 to $20.25; 4/4 edge box, $17 to $17.50; 4/4 edge 
culls, and red heart, $14.75 to $15.50; 4/4 cull red heart, 
$8.50 to $9. Six-inch box, $17.50 to $18.25. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $30.50 to $31.50; No. 3, $21.50 to $23; box, $19 to 
$19.50; culls and red heart, $15.75 to $16.50. No. 1, 10- 
inch rough, $31 to $32; No. 3, $21.50 to $23.50; box, $20 
to $20.50; culls and red heart, $17 to $17.50. No. 1, 12- 
inch rough, $34.50 to $36; No. 3, $24 to $24.50; box, $22 
to $22.50; culls and red heart, $17.75 to $18.50. No. 1, 
5/4 edge, $28 to $29; No. 2, $24 to $25; box, $17 to $18; 
No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30 to $31; box, $17.50 to $18.25; No. 1, 
8/4 edge, $32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $18.25 to $19.25; 
box bark strips, $10.50 to $12.25. No. 1, }-inch rift 
flooring, $39 to $39.50; No. 2, $34 to $34.50. No. 1, }%- 
inch flooring, $26 to $27; No. 2, $25 to $25.50; No. 3, 
$21.25 to $22.50; No. 4, $15.50 to $16.75. No. 1, %-inch 
ceiling, $17 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.50 to $16.25; No. 3, $13.25 
to $13.75; No. 4, $9 to $9.50. No. 1, ys-inch ceiling, $17.75 
to $18.50; No. 2, $16.50 to $17; No. 8, $15 to $15.50; No. 
No. 4, $10 to $10.50. No. 1, j%-inch partition, $26.50 to 
$27.50; No. 2, $26 to $26.50; No. 3, $22 to $23; Nos. 1 and 
2 bark strip partition, $21.75 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, 
$18.50 to $19.50; 8-inch, $19.50 to $20.25; 10-inch, $20 to 
$21; 12-inch, $22; factory flooring, $19.50 to $20.50; lath, 
$3; North Carolina pine sizes, $19.50 to $20.50. 





New York.—All through the list the market holds the 
recent advances. There is some talk from wholesalers 
that their customers have about finished with their 
urgent orders and are now marking time expecting at 
least a slight recession. With mills sold ahead for from 
two to four months, it is difficult to see how the higher 
prices can not hold and wholesalers find it very difficult 
to get their mill sources to consider business very far 
ahead even at today’s prices. 


Baltimore, Md.—The last week has improved rather 
than weakened the position of North Carolina pine, the 
trend of prices still being upward, with the demand suffi- 
ciently active to take up promptly the output of mills. 
The hunt for stocks by wholesalers goes on, but with 
results that are not always satisfactory. The millmen 
firmly believe quotations will go higher, and, according 
to the wholesalers, frequently quote figures that leave 
the middleman no profit. Demand for edge box, stock 
boards and some of the other lower grades of shortleaf 
pine is as active as ever. There is talk here of edge 
box having been sold at $18 per 1,000 feet. Not so 
long ago the same grade of lumber brought not more 
than $15. Some other divisions have gone up in propor- 
tion. The high grades, while less active, are firm. 
Exports and, in various instances, the domestic business 
encounter interference by reason of the car shortage 
and the scarcity of vessels. 


Boston, Mass.—The feature of the North Carolina pine 
market is the fact that demand is becoming distributed 
among other grades than roofers. Inquiry for rough edge 
is very fair. Quotations on rough edge are distinctly 
firmer. For good 4-4 rough edge several manufacturers 
quote $31 through the local wholesale trade. There may 
be an occasional chance to pick up a carload at 50 cents 
to $1 less, but such chances are hard to find. Now that 
southern pine partition is becoming more expensive 
buyers are getting interested once more in the North 
Carolina pine article. This development is having an 
agreeable effect on the demand and prices as well. For 
No. 1, 13/16x3%4-inch, the quotation is $31 to $32. The 
rush to buy roofers has slowed down a little, probably 
because a number of the retailers stocked up. For 6-inch 
roofers the recognized price is $23, and for 8-inch, $24. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers have difficulty in getting 
needed stocks, owing to the independent attitude of the 
mills, and this remains a manufacturer’s market. The 
chief strength is found in the low grades and some mills 
are reported to have business enough to last them for 
several months. Retail demand is fair. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Locally the trade is light because of. inven- 
tory, but the southern yellow pine situation starts out 
this year under more auspicious circumstances than for 
several years and with marked contrast to conditions that 
prevailed in 1915. Mills still report that stocks are broken 
on many items, in spite of favorable logging weather, 
and shippers are cautious in accepting orders on account 
of prospects for higher values this spring. Local yards 
are moving a substantial amount of stock for building 
and factory account. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Business is starting up in a very 
satisfactory manner. There has been considerably more 
inquiry and the volume of orders also is increasing al- 
though a few mills have advanced prices on both sides 
of the list within the week, but for the most part there 
has been no change in quotations. Buyers have been 
prospecting freely the last few days, but the general 
report is that they have been unable to find any soft 
spots in the market. Bad weather at the mills has kept 
the accumulation of stocks down and there is no incli- 
nation by manufacturers to offer attractive inducements 
in order to move stock. Railway buying holds up in good 
shape, several large inquiries being reported within the 
last few days. Added to the good prospects for trade in 
this territory and the European demand is the fact that 
Mexican and South American markets appear to be 
opening up and give every promise of a good trade this 
season. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The southern yellow pine situation con- 
tinues good, although the retail yards have not as yet 
recovered from the holiday quietness and are not send- 
ing in the volume of business they did. 


However, the 
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larger manufacturers report a very satisfactory volume 
of business right along. The opinion prevails that spring 
trade will begin in earnest about February 1. Inquiries 
are more frequent but buying is a little light except for 
immediate requirements. Numerous cars in transit are 
peing offered at a little below the market price, but the 
mill prices are not being affected by this, showing but 
little change and continuing firm. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand seems to have slackened 
somewhat, according to current report and the figures 
of the Southern Pine Association bulletin on new busi- 
ness for last week. Inquiry remains brisk, however, and 
the general belief is that the lull is temporary and 
seasonal. The business already booked and in sight, 
it is thought, will carry the mills along and keep the 
market in good shape until the inventories are all com- 
pleted and the trade begins to buy for the spring. Prices 
are reported well held, mill stocks are broken, and 
parring a stampede to excessive over-production, the 
market should retain its recovered health and stability. 


Boston, Mass.—Most wholesalers speak of the demand 
as “quite satisfactory for January.’’ Requests of the 
builders are not so heavy as was the case before winter 
arrived in earnest, but there are still some good inquiries 
coming along. Partition is getting its share of atten- 
tion and prices are firm. B and better, %/3%4-inch, is 
quoted at $31 by some wholesale people and none will let 
it go for less than $29. Inquiry for flooring is fairly 
good. Prices obtained this week were within the fol- 
lowing range: Edge grain A, $40 to $41; edge grain B, 
$36 to $38; edge grain C, $29 to $32; flat grain B and bet- 
ter, $28.50 to $30. No. 2 common still sells well and 
prices are very stiff. For 1x6-inch the full range is $23 
to $24 and for 1x8-inch the price is $1 higher. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some deferring of plans until the out- 
look shall become clearer is said to affect the situa- 
tion, but no serious development has occurred to cloud 
the outlook. Buyers report a shortage of stocks, so 
that transactions are at times postponed in order to 
force a possible revision of figures by one side or the 
other, but the general trend is for buyers to take up 
stocks wherever these can be found. 


New York.—The demand is good, but the situation is 
very unsatisfactory because of the difficulty in getting 
stock to the market. Embargoes on steamship lines 
have completely tied up much desirable business and 
while rail shipments are being better handled whole- 
salers are not in a happy frame of mind over their in- 
ability to take advantage of the improvement shown 
elsewhere. Prices are high all through the list and mills 
are sold ahead, but with a better outlook for deliveries 
more business would be forthcoming. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The southern yellow pine market con- 
tinues strong, though the demand from retailers has not 
started up briskly so far this month. Within the next 
week or two a better volume of business is expected, as 
retail yards are not carrying extensive stocks as a rule. 
The weather has been open for the most part and build- 
ing is about normal. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is considerable guess work in 
the southern yellow pine prices as yet in Pittsburgh trad- 
ing centers. But as a general proposition, the market 
seems to be more steady and irregularities are becoming 
less startling. Much depends on individual conditions at 
the mills and the anxiety of consumers for stocks. There 
is no weakness in any item sold but there is a more 
—— outlook for readjusting the lists to a normal 
asis. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Representatives of southern mills 
report no material change in this market. While demand 
for deliveries was not so strong the first week of the 
year, it was sufficient, with the bookings for future move- 
ment, nearly to even up with the mill output and com- 
bined they give assurance that the early spring will see 
a great expansion of the movement of southern yellow 
pine and a material advance of quotations. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Demand has not yet opened up very 
strongly for the new year, but this is thought to be 
largely due to the fact that many dealers are still busy 
with inventories. A strong call is expected a little later 
on. There is no indication of weakness along the line 
and the opinion is general that prices will increase. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—The first week of the year sustained 
the market in good shape. By all accounts demand held 
its own and by some it registered a slight gain. Some 
of the business now coming indicates that the post- 
Inventory purchasing has begun. There is no new 
feature. Mixed cars continue to predominate. Prices 
are firm, car supply generally satisfactory and the trade 
outlook is, according to the general opinion, first class. 





Chicago.—Demand opens up well for the new year, 
with prices firm. Mill stocks are well assorted and not 
heavy and the preponderance of orders continues still to 
be of the mixed car variety. Wholesalers in this market 
are of the opinion that the next twelve months will be 
a good year for them. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Conservative advances throughout 
the list have been made by some cypress mills, but 
others have not changed their basis of values yet. An 
Increased demand is the cause of the strengthening of 
Prices, Cypress commons are becoming somewhat scarce 
and the supply of uppers is not plentiful. The yards 
have not bought extensively yet, but prospects are that 
they will have to do a good deal of stocking up to get 
ready for the spring trade. Demand is of & wider range 
than usual. Aside from the yard orders there also is a 
Satisfactory call from the factories and ‘also for material 
for various industrial uses. Stocks of No. 2 barn, which 
were heavy at the mills a few months ago, were pretty 
Well absorbed when the demand for southern pine boards 
was so heavy and now the mills are not anxious to sell. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand has been more steady recently 
than for the other woods. The substitution of the lower 
srades of cypress for southern yellow pine, because of 
the Strong prices asked for that wood, is now beginning 


° have a noticeable effect and has increased the call 
and also the prices, which are steadily advancing. In- 


eg are coming in more freely and a very satisfactory 


ume of business is being done. 


New York.—Demand changes little, except for the 
better grades, and yards are buying more liberally in 
straight car lots. Cargo inquiries are few but as the 
business heretofore going to the large distributing yards 
from the smaller consumers is broadening, prospects in- 
dicate that the cypress advance will become more general 
in a few weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for cypress is not very large 
at present, but the wholesalers look for a better move- 
ment later in the month. As yet many concerns are 
still busy with inventories and are unprepared to make 
many new commitments for lumber. With yellow pine 
holding so strong an advance in cypress is looked for 
before long. 


Baltimore, Md.—A very fair demand appears to pre- 
vail, with prices either firmer or positively higher. For 
the present no large additions to the cyrress business 
are expected, but interest in the offerings is keener 
than even at the close of the year, and inquiries are 
more numerous. Some yards are adding to their assort- 
ments in expectation of larger wants by consumers, and 


a general tendency to let out prevails. Cypress seems 
to be holding its own along with the other woods, and 
constitutes chiefly a sellers’ market. 

Boston, Mass.—The new year seems to have opened 
auspiciously for the cypress people. Demand is sur- 


prisingly good for January and buyers are not dis- 
couraged by the decidedly firmer prices quoted since 
New Year’s. For ones and twos orders were placed at 


the following range: 4/4, $46 to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $47 
to $49; 8/4, $49.75 to $52.25; 12/4, $62 to $65. No. 1 shop 
cypress sold within the following range: 4/4, $27.50 to 
$30.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $38.25. 





Cincinnati, Onhio.—An improvement in the outlook for 
the cypress market is pronounced, and even under the 
lull in demand prices are firmly held. 3roadening of 
inquiry for future requirements portends that the early 
spring is certain to bring a quickening of the whole 
market that will not be without its benefit to cypress. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is good. Shipments from the 
South are fairly prompt, considering the car shortage. 
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A Corner of One of Our Yards. 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of 
Modern Mill Equipment and a determination to give 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE. 








Mathews Gravity Lumber Conveyer 


Stands the test of fifteen years’ 
practical use 


A Cheaper - Quicker -Better Way 


to handle Lumber and other building materials. 
Eliminates waste of time and labor consumed in 
traveling between points in buildings or yards. 


Consists of ball-bearing steel-rollers assem- 
bled in portable units of convenient length. 
Easily assembled to reach between desired 
points. No power required. Commodities 
will travel by their own weight on a slight 
down grade. 


Catalog and detail information on request, 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Branch Factories: ; TOR OOM ERG. 
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Retailers in the rural sections are the best customers. 
Prices are firm at former levels. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Demand for red cedar shingles is virtually 
at a standstill. Prices are stronger than for some time, 
owing to the fact that manufacturers have closed down 
for the holidays and there has been little effort made to 
pile up stocks. The scarcity of cedar logs must also be 
taken into consideration when it comes to quoting prices. 
White cedars are inactive. Lath are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Higher prices of cedar logs and 
cedar siding are having their influence on the shingle 
market, and new quotations show advances of 5 to 10 
cents in the market here. There is little yard buying 
but after the retailers’ convention here a good run of 
orders for spring delivery is expected. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles hold firm at $1.45 
to $1.50 for stars and $1.85 or so for clears. Shingle 
demand ‘is not so heavy, but stocks are low. Output is 
below normal and shingle logs continue scarce and are 
stiffening in price. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar logging camps generally 
are closed indefinitely by the heavy snow and many 
mills are down also. Wholesalers say they are having 
trouble getting stock on the Coast and conditions in 
every way indicate a strengthening of prices although 
there has been no increase in the local quotations. Deal- 
ers here asking $1.45, mill basis, for stars and $1.85, mill 
basis, for clears. Demand has improved noticeably the 
last few days but still is light. The number of transit 
ears is a good deal lower than at any other time in 
several weeks and there is no worry over demurrage. 
There has been virtually no buying for stocking up pur- 
poses so far. Demand for lath holds up remarkably well 
and all the available supplies are being taken at good 
prices. The cypress lath situation is unchanged, manu- 
facturers still being unable to fill all the demand. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress shingles and 
lath continues very active and shingle stocks at mills 
are broken and lower than heretofore. Lath supplies 
also are well below ncrmal and both items are shipped 
by most mills on mixed car orders only. Prices are 
firm, but by report unchanged. 
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Boston, Mass.—Although demand for shingles is no 
more than fair for the time of year, manufacturers are 
beginning to entertain more ambitious ideas about values 
and several have added 5 or 10 cents to their asking 
price. Quotations of white cedar shingles follow, byt the 
higher prices are insisted upon where the goods are really 
of good quality: Extras, $3.30 to $3.40; clears, $2.90 to 
$3. The supply of red cedar shingles is not so generous 
as it was and this fact aids wholesalers to tone up their 
quotations. For the best it is hard to find anything for 
less than $3.53. Some fairly good red cedars are offered 
at $3.45. Demand for lath is good. For wide lath, 
15g-inch, manufacturers who quote $4.25 say they get it, 
although some of their competitors will not turn down 
bids of $4.20. The tendency of the market seems to be 
upward. For 1%-inch lath some manufacturers refuse 
to shade $3.90, and others will sell at $3.75. The market 
for furring is getting stronger and the call is better. 
For 2-inch several have marked their quotation up to 
$22. It is the same story so far as clap-boards are con- 
cerned. Demand is light, but offerings are lighter and 
prices are very firm. The best spruce extras bring $54 
without trouble, and clears $52. Some red cedar clap- 
boards are offered at $20 a thousand feet and some fair 
makes at $19, rebutted and redressed. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle market is quiet, owing to 
the season, but retailers are reported to be carrying 
rather light stocks and demand is expected to improve 
soon. The outlook is for a heavy demand during the 
coming spring. Prices are showing much strength and 
they have recently been advanced. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market for Coast shingles 
has steadied down during the last week. Increased sales 
are reported for spring delivery, while considerable stock 
is being ordered for immediate shipment. Yard supplies 
are being greatly depleted on account of the com- 
paratively small amount of stock being moved from the 
mills, and the impression prevails among local dealers 
that stronger prices will prevail unless relief is given 
through heavier receipts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiry shows that in some quarters 
a large amount of shingles and lath is held by yards 
and retailers in this market from last year’s stoke. 
With such a supply on hand it is felt that there may be 
some delay in buying for the early spring trade, despite 
assurances of increased building operations this year. 
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But when these activities get under full swing the market 
for both shingles and lath will respond quickly. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingle stocks is good as 
dealers are buying for the spring building season. Semi- 
annual inventories disclosed the fact that stocks are not 
large. Prices are becoming firmer and are inclined to 
advance. The lath trade is quiet. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles show added strength and a fair 
demand is coming from the East. Local concerns hand- 
ling stained shingles report a heavy increased demand 
for this variety. Prices on red cedar shingles are 
quoted as follows: Clears, $3.29; Eurekas, $3.64; Perfec- 
tion, $3.99. Special brands are proportionally higher. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Some of the quiet improvement of the general 
business of the country seems to be shared by the 
cooperag2 interests. Lard tierces have advanced for 
white oak to $1.40; red oak $1.20 to $1.25. There are few 
sales or inquiries for pork harrels, or the staves and 
heading with which to make them. A few cars of white 
and red oak oil staves are being received, but none are 
exported to Europe on account of difficulty in obtaining 
vessel room and the high freight rates. A little more 
inquiry is noted for whisky staves, but buyers insist upon 
spirit quality and only allow an unreasonably low price 
for such as they determine are only oil quality. Circled 
oil heading continues in moderate demand at 25 cents 
a set. Square white oak heading commands 15 to 16 
cents a set. Sales of a few cars of 24-inch and 30-inch 
white oak cut offs have been made, but great care is 
necessary in quality to render them acceptable. Offerings 
of beer staves are freely made without sales at about 
half the former prices. Slack staves show signs of life 
by the few inquiries for mixed carloads of staves, heading 
and hoops, but flour mills continue to run almost wholly 
on bags, although foreign exports of flour are moderate. 
Ash butter tub staves and square heading continue to 
interest the trade, which is learning that the low prices 
of last season caused the mills to cease making them. 
Racked ash hoops are likely to rule higher this year. 
An occasional inquiry is received for a car of hickory 
flour hoops, also for 91%4-foot box straps at the former 
low prices. As the season advances the trade looks for 
improvement, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—The demand for barrels and cooper- 
age stuff continues active, with an advance of $5 a 
thousind on staves % inch sawed or bucked for whisky 
barrels, from $70 to $75. All other quotations are un- 
changed. The advance went into effect January 10. 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 


in straight or mixed cars, comprising 
yard stock and all items in Long Leaf. 


Daily Capacity 600,000 Feet. 


Hattiesburg, 


J.J. Newman Lumber Co., misisinnt 


Eastern Sales Office, Scranton, Pa. 











LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
100 M FEET DAILY. 
3 and 4-inch Flooring Standard Matched, and Hollow Back 
6-inch Flooring S2S and CM %-inch 
Boards and Shiplap worked 3} Sinch thick only 
HINTON BROTHERS LUMBER CO., Lumberton, Miss. 


Our Specialties: Rift Flooring and “Evergreen” Silo Staves. 











L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


ir Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills: —Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss., Van Cleve, Miss. 
Shipping Points: —Pascagoula and Ship Island. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ Dantzler’ Moss Point, Mississippi. 











Lumber Shed Construction 





Met L. Saley’s new book. Covers every 
phase of shed construction and other 
buildings used in connection with a re- 
tail yard, with plans and illustrations. 
Has 176 pages printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian 
linen. Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 











American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 





WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 











Yellow Pine Lumber Co. 


(Not Incorporated) 
JACKSON, MISS. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


text YELLOW PINE TIMBERS 
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